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FARM 


TE ay UST as the United States 
= WH has always been a promised 

FS fee land to the European im- 
be Lat migrant, so has Argentina; 
Bi eB) and just as the United 
States has too often been a disappoint- 
ment to those who expected to find nug- 
gets of gold hanging from the very trees, 
so has the fabulous wheat country of the 
southern continent. Wealth, in either 
case, has been at the end of the rainbow 
for many of these fortune seekers of the 
Old Country, but offsetting them are in- 
numerable others who have been able 
merely to exchange one brand of misery 
and poverty for another. 

A tale frequently heard in Buenos 
Aires is that of the Italian immigrant 
who spurned contemptuously a silver 
coin lying upon the dock at which he 
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had disembarked. To his wife’s sur- 
prised inquiry he explained: 

“Why should I concern myself with a 
paltry bit of silver when there is so much 
gold to be had here?” 

There is comparative wealth, it is true, 
for the “swallow,” as the transient farm 
laborer is called. He comes over each 
season for the harvest, in shiploads, re- 
turning in the autumn to spend two or 
three hundred dollars in luxurious living 
among the frugal villagers of Spain and 
Italy. He is usually much better off 
than the permanent colonist, who enters 
into an unequal struggle with the ele- 
ments—drouth, floods and locusts—and 
with the system of absentee landlords. 


A mere handful of fabulously wealthy 
proprietors own most of the tillable land. 
The Argentino will part with such real 
estate only in the last extremity, and 
this has the effect of increasing the value 
of the negotiable land, which is largely 
in the hands of speculators. The immi- 
grant, therefore, is confronted with the 
necessity of hiring himself out as a farm 
laborer or of renting a parcel of soil 
from one of the great proprietors. 

As a rule the owner cultivates part 
of the soil upon his estate, the rest being 
farmed out to medieros and colonists. 
The mediero, or, as the name implies, a 
“halver,” rents on shares. He is usually 
a small capitalist from Spain or Italy, 


LIFE ON THE ARGENTINE PAMPAS 


able to buy seed and machinery, and per- 
haps to erect a small shanty in which to 
live. The so-called colonist has only his 
hands with which to make his way. The 
great estanciero, or landed proprietor, 
allots him a plot of ground, cows, horses, 
etc., and gives him credit at the almacen, 
or community store, for seed, food and 
building material. The store usually is 
run by the landed proprietor, and is a 
source of great profit to him. Often it 
swallows up in advanceall the earnings 
of the colonist, and sometimes more than 
he will ever earn. A stated percentage 
of the colonist’s crop goes to the owner, 
but frequently bad harvests result in 
complete ruin. 

The system, in effect, is a variety of 
serfdom with respect to both kinds of 


renters. They live more or less on suf- 
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Shelling Corn on a Ranch in the Argentine Pampas 
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Dwelling House of a Tenant Farmer in the Argentine 


ferance, and to a large degree are de- 
pendent upon the autocratic require- 
ments of their masters. 

Herbert Gibson, a native Argentine 
landowner, in a recent pamphlet called 
“The Land We Live On,” confesses that 
the lot of the Argentine tiller of the soil 
is by no means easy. “The agricultur- 
ist,” he says, “if we are to call him one, is 
let loose on a five hundred acre patch 
of the prairie. In so many cases that 
one is entitled to generalize, he sets out 
on borrowed land with borrowed imple- 
ments to scratch the soil for three, four 
or five years and sow wheat on it. If he 
is asked whether he sows winter or spring 
wheat, he does not know. If he is asked 
how many tons of straw he harvests, he 
neither knows nor cares. If he is asked 
what calcium carbonate and nitrate are, 
he thinks they are sheep dips, but is not 
quite sure. If he is questioned on rota- 
tion, he waves his hand to the rolling 
Russian thistle that gathers like a snow- 
drift against every obstacle. 

“His house is, at best, an enlarged sar- 
dine tin. He has neither barn, byre nor 
pigsty. He has no inclosures for cattle, 
sheep or poultry. He has no garden. 
He has not a single tree to shelter him 
from the sun. With land suited for 
every form of live stock and field farm- 
ing, he is enslaved to the deadly monot- 
ony of wheat growing. . . . 

“We know, because we have witnessed 
it, that in this country, after the colo- 
nist’s term of four or five years, during 
which he has collected an average crop 
of eight bushels per acre, is ended, what 
remains is a five hundred acre field of 
weeds. ... 

“Until this agricultural arab whom we 
call a colonist is replaced by an occu- 
pant with permanent or sufficiently long 
fixity of tenure; until he has adequate 
barns, “byres, sties, water sweet and 
cheap, a garden and a homestead; and 
until he is possessed of cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry he will remain as eco- 
nomically lean and weak as the muzzled 
Ot, 2 os 
“Either the landowner must himself 
farm his land, or he must lease it with 
sufficient fixity of tenure and farming 


equipment to secure to his tenant the 
prospect of being able to pay a fair rent. 
Agriculture in this country has very 
largely failed, through an attempt to 
drive a middle course between these two 
alternatives. The landowner, usually one 
possessing a large area and hitherto a 
pastoralist, has seen, or has thought he 
saw, a larger profit to .be earned by 
turning his soil to agriculture. Instead 
of putting it to the test by turning agri- 
culturist, he has paid his intelligence the 
sorry compliment of believing that an 
illiterate Italian, spewed up on our shores 
maybe a year since, could earn this large 
profit if he were let loose upon the prai- 
rie without further capital or assistance 
than the right to plough the soil, in ex- 


change for a share of the harvest, to be 
delivered, threshed and bagged, to his 
landlord... . 

“Had the matter been understood 
rightly by the estanciero of a generation 
or two ago, nay, even by this present 
generation, he would have put a premium 
on fecundity, His business was to en- 
courage population; but while he drowsed 
in siesta hour over the newspaper pro- 
claiming the arrival of alien immigration 
and smiling unctuously at the intelli- 
gence, he condemned his own men to 
celibacy, unwilling to spend the price of 
five bullocks on a mud hut to cradle the 
generation on his own land of a race of 
lusty yeomen. He took pride in the 
number of calves and lambs born on his 
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estate. It would have beseemed him bet- 
ter to take pride in the number of babies 
born there.” 

It is estimated that only twenty per 
cent of the present tilled area of Argen- 
tina is cultivated by the owners. Most 
of the vast remainder represents the 
holdings of old aristocratic families 
whose princely estates date back to colo- 
nial days, or even to far more recent 
times, when land grants were the easiest 
way of paying off a state obligation or 
making a political reward. The familics 
inheriting such perquisites are today 
among the most powerful in both the 
political and social scale. They are to 
be seen in palatial winter residences in 
Buenos Aires or in the capitals of Eu- 
rope. Their sons are educated in the 
French universities, and few of them “go 
back to the farm,” which, as Mr. Gibson 
complains, is left largely to the blun- 
dering efforts of the hard-working Italian 
immigrant. 

Argentina’s population today is only 
little over eight million. Vast tracts of 
untilled soil cry out for many more mil 
lions, and there has been scarcely a lx 
ginning of intensified farming in the cul 
tivated areas. The bonanza method sti! 
prevails over most of the wheat-growin; 
region. Argentina’s persistent need is an 
increased population, and public policy i 
directed toward this end. The newspa 
pers keep the idea constantly before th: 
public, and it has become something 01 
an obsession. . 

Legislation has kept pace with the ne 
cessity, and upon this subject, as upon 
all others, Argentina has put upon it 
statute books some admirable measures 
Unfortunately these really first rat 
colonization regulations, as one writer 01 
Argentine immigration complains, “ar: 
confined to statute books and sundry 
pamphlets which lie in dust-covered 
heaps in the ministry of agriculture,” 
with the result that there is “as yet no 
real working machinery for the carrying 
out in practice of all these excellent em- 
bodiments of the results of experience 

(Continued on page 264.) 








A Wheat Teamster and His Outfit, Argentina 
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THE PRICE OF BURLAPS 


In The Northwestern Miller of July 12, 
there appeared an article on India’s Jute 
Manufacture which was compiled from 
consular reports. When American con- 
suls attempt to write about business sub- 
jects they very often manage to get their 
facts wrong. For instance, it is seldom 
that a consular report concerning the 
flour market or the milling industry of 
any country is of practical value, because 
the man who writes it has had no business 
training and fails to see the salient points 
in the situation. Usually he puts to- 
gether the available official statistics, 
without verifying their correctness or un- 
derstanding their significance, and draws 
his own conclusions. As a help to Ameri- 
can business interests, consular reports 
are usually of slight value. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
price of burlaps quoted in this particular 
consular report should be promptly chal- 
lenged by an American importer. The 
late Mr. Judson Bemis used to tell the 
story of a distinguished member of Con- 
gress who, hearing some discussion con- 
cerning the tariff on jute and burlaps, 
became confused and arose in the House 
to ask if any one could tell him what 
“jewlaps” were, anyhow. 

The consul who wrote the report on 
India’s jute manufacture is not as igno- 
rant on the subject as this member of 
Congress, but, in quoting the price of 
burlaps, he evidently became equally con- 
fused in his mind, having apparently re- 
lied on a report of the United States 
Tariff Commission for his figures. He 
said: “the average price per yard of bur- 
lap shipped from Calcutta to the United 
States before the war was about 2.75 and 
in 1920 about 4 cents.” If this statement 
were true, buyers of burlaps in this coun- 
try might well wonder at the difference 
between this price and that which they 
were obliged to pay. 

Mr. J. W. Falconer, president of the 
Northern Bag Company, Minneapolis, 
corrects this misstatement in the follow- 
ing communication: 


Minneapous, Minvn., July 15, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In your last issue you publish, 
under the heading “India’s Jute Manu- 
facture,” extracts from a consular sur- 
vey. Incidentally it is stated that “the 
average price per yard of burlap shipped 
from Calcutta to the United States” was 
in 1920 about 4c. The compiler of this 
survey took a good deal of padding from 
a report of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission published a short time ago, but 
there is no authority in it for the above 
figure. Average prices of 7.59c, 8.59c, 
9.59¢ can be dissected from it, all of them 
misleading because the exchange rate was 
40 to 50 per cent higher than the official 
rate adopted. 

Commercially the average was probably 
over 10c per yard. 

This is a matter of trifling importance 
except as some of your readers, who were 
buyers of burlaps in 1920, may want to 
know why they paid 10c for a 4c article. 

Yours truly, 
NortHern Bac Company, 
J. W. Fatconrr, 
President. 
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ON PAINFUL HAND-SHAKING 
Among those enumerated on his “little 
list” of “social offenders who might well 
be underground” and “who never would 
be missed” W. S. Gilbert included 
“The pestilential nuisances who write 
for autographs— 
All people who have flabby hands and 
irritating laughs— 
All children who are up in dates, and 
floor you with them flat— 
All persons who, in shaking hands, 
shake hands with you like that.” 


Any one who has suffered the exquisite 
torture of shaking hands with a bone- 
crusher does not need to be told what 
“that” means; he knows by rueful ex- 
perience. Of course there is also the 
hand-shaker who manages to convey the 
sensation of holding a deceased and 
clammy fish in one’s palm, possibly Gil- 
bert meant him also, but his clasp is 
merely mentally objectionable, the other 
kind involves actual and very keen 
physical pain. 

Usually it is the cordial and enthusi- 
astic person who clutches another’s hand 
firmly in his own and proceeds to squeeze 
the joints together in such a manner as 
to inflict agony of suffering and a last- 
ing ache. He wants to appear earnest 
and hearty in his grip; there is nothing 
weak or effeminate about his greeting; 
he means you to understand that he is 
overflowing with geniality, is really de- 
lighted to see you and wants to express 
his feelings by his method of shaking 
hands. Therefore he puts all the strength 
that is in him into the formality, and 
you are certainly impressed, but not 
quite in the way he hopes you will be. 

Many very good fellows, men who are 
really kindly and usually considerate of 
others’ feelings, likable men, worthy of 
respect and friendship, who otherwise 
lead blameless lives and have unobjec- 
tionable habits, practice this form of 
jiujitsu. The victim shudders at their 
approach, knowing the painful ordeal he 
is about to undergo and shrinking from 
it. Apparently they never realize this 
instinctive desire to avoid the crushing 
process, because always and invariably 
they insist on shaking hands; they glory 
in their hand-shaking ability, they love 
the thoroughness of it and want to exer- 
cise it on the slightest provocation; if 
possible they will shake hands when they 
arrive and again when they depart, even 
if these events are but five minutes 
apart. 

Why do they do it? Why, in a world 
sufficiently full of pain and suffering, do 
men inflict unnecessary agony upon un- 


* offending persons whom they meet, often 


casually? Do they do it unconsciously, 
unaware that their grip is painful, or 
is it done from pure excess of animal 
spirits with a latent desire to let the suf- 
ferer know how mighty and strong are 
the muscles of their hands? 

One suspects that far back some fiend 
in human form has deliberately taught 
them to shake hands like “that”; has in- 
spired them with the idea that it signi- 
fies superabounding earnestness of spir- 
it and deep, strong human sympathy. 






There are men on the “little list,” 
mentally kept by those with whom they 
have once shaken hands, whose advent 
is a thing to be anticipated’ with dread 
because of their proclivity to make their 
greetings a torture. People seeing them 
approach have been known rapidly to tie 
a handkerchief around the right hand 
and, by feigning injury to that member, 
avoid the customary crushing of bones. 
This ruse is not always successful, some- 
times the inveterate hand-shaker will not 
be denied his tribute of pain, and will 
reach for the left hand, genially declar- 
ing that, being nearer to the heart, it is 
better to shake with. 

The question arises, why has not some 
one been frank and honest enough, in all 
the years during which the painful hand- 
shaker has practiced his nefarious art of 
making others miserable, to say to him: 
“My good man, for Heaven’s sweet sake 
give over, abandon and desist from this 
excruciating habit which you have un- 
happily acquired. If you must shake 
hands, and I suppose you cannot help it, 
do so with some restraint and considera- 
tion, not like a blacksmith trying to 
break an iron rod. Moderate your trans- 
ports of earnestness, geniality, friendli- 
ness, or whatever you think your greet- 
ing is meant to signify, and shake hands 
like a Christian, not like a Kalmuck tar- 
tar intent on maiming an enemy.” 

Of course such a speech would be im- 
polite, doubtless it would hurt the feel- 
ings of the exuberant gripper of hands, 
and evidently no one has the moral cour- 
age, even in the interest of suffering 
humanity, to make it; so this pestilential 
misery maker goes on his joyful way, 
probably unconscious of the crushed and 
aching bones left in his wake. 

Old George Francis Train, a unique 
character long departed from this wick- 
ed world, used to sit in Central Park, 
New York, feeding his friends the squir- 
rels and philosophizing to those who cared 
to listen to him. His brain was perhaps 
a bit cracked, but he had lucid intervals. 
In one of these he proclaimed a great 
truth when he said that people shook 
hands too much, He himself went to 
the other extreme; he never shook hands 
with anybody, declaring that the process 
withdrew from his body vital elements 
needed for its own preservation. 

While his theory of nerve exhaustion 
may have been fanciful, he was undoubt- 
edly right about the evil of too much 
hand-shaking. There is a time to shake 
hands and a time when hand-shaking is 
both unnecessary and out of place. A 
man who calls to sell something invari- 
ably announces his name and insists on 
first shaking hands before he will proceed 
to state his business. Why should this 
performance, significant, if anything, of 
friendship or acquaintance, be consid- 
ered absolutely indispensable to a casual 
and brief meeting of perfect strangers? 
Yet never a solicitor or book agent who 
will consent to dispense with the for- 
mality, and lucky is the party of the sec- 
ond part if, as a result, he does not ex- 
perience the painful sensation of having 
his hand squeezed as in a vise. 

When Beau Brummel’s nephew rushed 
precipitately into his dressing room and 
extended his hand in greeting, he was re- 
buked, gently but firmly, by his restrained 
uncle, who, looking at him reproachfully, 
merely said, “A glance of the eye, Regi- 
nald, a glance of the eye.” In nine cases 
out of ten a glance of the eye is a suf- 
ficient substitute for hand-shaking and 
the art of avoiding the latter without 
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giving offense or being impolite is one 
which should be cultivated. 





NOT A RETRACTION 


In justice to the meat packers, and not 
as a retraction of anything it has said 
regarding the article in Collier’s by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, The Northwestern 
Miller is pleased to publish the following 
communication: 

Instirute oF AmertcAN Meat Packers, 
Curcaco, July 12, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We have read an editorial article 
in The Northwestern Miller of June 7, 
inferring that the packing industry was 
responsible for a recent article in Col- 
lier’s by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, which 
disparaged bread and favored meat. 

We had no connection whatever with 
this article. Moreover, it has not been 
our policy to disparage any other food 
commodity, and we have protested 
strongly when meat was disparaged. It 
is our belief that there is plenty of room 
on the table for both bread and meat. 

Since we had nothing to do with the 
article mentioned, and since your com- 
ment tends to misrepresent our policy, 
we request you, as a matter of fairness, 
to print a prompt retraction. 

Very truly yours, 
Bureau or Pusiic Rerations, 
W. W. Woops, 
Director. 


In the editorial referred to The North- 
western Miller said: “Just what the rela- 
tions existing between Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, Collier’s and the packers may be, 
whether purely academic and disinter- 
ested, or strictly commercial, or a happy 
blend, whereby the ethical susceptibilities 
of author and publisher are properly 
safeguarded and protected, the general 
public is not informed. Perhaps, even 
probably, there is no connection whatever 
between the acute necessity of the pack- 
ers to increase the consumption of meat 
and the eager willingness of Dr. Hutchin- 
son and Collier’s to advocate so em- 
phatically and unreservedly its more lib- 
eral use as food. Let it pass as a mere 
coincidence.” 

The letter of Mr. Woods, Director of 
the Bureau of Public Relations of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
positively and authoritatively disposes of 
the question, which the character of Dr. 
Hutchinson’s article might very naturally 
raise: the connection between the meat 
packers and one who so vehemently ad- 
vocated the consumption of more meat. 
There is no connection whatever, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woods’s statement, the truth 
of which there is no reason to doubt. The 
suggestion that the desire of the packers 
to increase the demand for meat and the 
timely appearance of Dr. Hutchinson’s 
article should be considered as merely a 
coincidence is therefore substantiated. 

The Northwestern Miller is glad that 
this is so, not only because it vindicates 
the packers from the suspicion of sur- 
reptitious advertising but also because it 
shows that they have sound judgment in 
avoiding injudicious and extravagant 
propaganda. 

The policy of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers not to disparage any other 
food commodity, believing “there is 
plenty of room on the table for both 
bread and meat,” is an excellent one and 
does credit to the industry it represents. 
The packers must therefore be acquitted 
of being numbered among those oppo- 
nents of bread who are endeavoring to 
gain business for themselves by discred- 
iting it. 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


The Northwestern Miller is repeatedly 
asked whether it does not believe that 
the domestic consumption of wheat flour 
has materially fallen off of late, and if 
the numberless complaints of flour mill- 
ers regarding the dullness of business are 
not due to an actual lessening of the 
market for their chief product. The 
prevalence among millers of the belief 
that the people of the United States 
are consuming less flour than they did 
two or three years ago is beyond ques- 
tion, but the available statistics fail to 
substantiate this belief. 

The best information available, based 
on the methods of calculation employed 
by the United States Grain Corporation, 
indicates a total wheat flour output for 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1922, 
of approximately one hundred and twen- 
ty-two million barrels, This total has 
been materially exceeded only in one 
previous year, 1919, and while, owing to 
the difficulty of securing full reports, 
it may easily be one or two million bar- 
rels too large or too small, there is no 
reason to doubt that the flour output for 
the twelve months was one of the largest 
on record, 

To this figure should be added ap- 
proximately four million barrels repre- 
senting the carry-over on July 1, 1921, 
and half a million barrels imported dur- 
ing the year. The deductions include 
fifteen million eight hundred thousand 
barrels of flour exported, and perhaps 
three million barrels carried over into 
the present month. Allowing for the 
normal increase in the population, the 
balance is equivalent to an annual per 
capita flour consumption of 195.8 pounds, 
the largest since 1917. 

Furthermore, owing to the gradual 
growth of the population of the United 
States, this per capita figure represents 
the largest total flour consumption in 
the country’s history. The relation be- 
tween the figures for the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1922, and those for the 
immediately preceding calendar years is 
shown in the following table: 


Total consump- Per capita 

tion, millions consump- 

of barrels tion, pounds 

BORER oc eccccsceveses 107.7 195.8 
eee Sirvivecwnet 106.1 194.2 
Peper eee hecremedvens 95.5 177.1 
Se Peer 96.9 182.1 
AP PSTPPeeerreer ce 89.4 170.3 
| SFPrerrriree re 107.5 207.5 
_. . SAR eee 103.7 203.1 
Srey Tee 99.2 196.9 
BORG sen cccccesccesers 105.7 212.9 


Of course these estimates of flour con- 
sumption are based on those of the 
annual output of the mills, in which there 
is always the possibility of a material 
error, but the calculations have been 
made from the reports of the mills them- 
selves, and the methods used have been 
carefully tested, the results being checked 
against the estimates of flour production 
given in the 1919 census. Altogether, it 
is not probable that the foregoing figures 
are at any point very far away from 
the actual facts. 

Moreover, the increased consumption 
of. flour in 1921 and 1921-22 is fully in 
accord with the economic law that finan- 
cial stringency, reduced employment and 
lower wages always mean the substitu- 
tion of bread for other and more expen- 
sive articles of diet. It is likewise sub- 
stantiated by the general course of the 
bakery business, which has continued to 
increase at a quite unprecedented rate, 
particularly through the recent forma- 
tion of large companies and so-called 
“systems.” 

The principal testimony pointing the 
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other way is presented by some of the 
millers themselves, in their complaints of 
slack buying and a decreased volume of 
business. The explanation of this is 
probably fourfold. In the first place, 
many of the smaller mills have undoubt- 
edly experienced a real diminution of 
their trade, owing to the increased com- 
petition of their larger rivals. The num- 
ber and capacity of the mills of the 
largest size have steadily increased, and 
there can be no question that during the 
past twelve months they have done a 
greater proportion of the country’s flour 
manufacturing than ever before. 

Second, the period of heavy milling 
production during the past crop year 
was concentrated to an exceptional de- 
gree in the autumn months. A third of 
the year’s total output was produced in 
September, October and November; a 
full half of it came in the period be- 
tween August 1 and December 31. Since 
the first of January the total flour out- 
put, while by no means small, has shown 
no period of unusual activity. Millers 
are quick to forget the busy days of the 
autumn, particularly if, as was the case 
last year, the market was such as to 
force them to dispose of their large out- 
put at not very satisfactory prices. 

In the third place, it has become the 
fashion to speak gloomily of the general 
course of the milling business. If the 
usual statements of millers could be 
taken at their face value, it would be 
little short of miraculous that any flour 
milling company was able to keep the 
sheriff from its doors. Naturally, no 
miller wants to base his pessimism on 
an admission that his own organization 
is inefficient, and so he attributes the 
general badness of trade conditions to a 
slackness of buying which can be ac- 
counted for only by a falling off in the 
domestic flour consumption. 

Finally, it is undoubtedly true of flour 
milling, as of practically every other 
American industry today, that it is suf- 
fering somewhat from _ over-capacity. 
The flour mills of the United States have 
a potential capacity of not far from a 
million barrels a day, or three hundred 
million barrels a year. Discounting this 
figure a full third, to allow for plants 
which actually never produce much flour, 
the capacity still remains far in excess 
of any possible domestic and export de- 
mand, In 1919, when flour production 
was stretched to its maximum of over 
a hundred and thirty-two million barrels, 
there was absolutely no thought that the 
nation’s capacity was even being ap- 
proached. 

The flour production of 1921-22 was 
approximately eight per cent less than 
in the record year, 1919, the shrinkage 
being fully accounted for by the falling 
off of the export trade. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a considerable amount of 
capacity which was profitably employed 
in 1919 has since been idle, and this fact 
has materially contributed to the delu- 
sion that the American people are eating 
less bread than they were a few years 
ago. 

As a matter of fact, the per capita 
flour consumption is surprisingly con- 
stant. Omitting the year 1918, when the 
efforts of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration for war purposes resulted 
in a very material reduction, the average 
for the past nine years has been 196.2 
pounds, which corresponds almost ex- 
actly to the estimates for the two pre- 
vious decades. The yearly increase in 
the population results in a corresponding 


gain in the’ amount of flour consumed; 
the fluctuating elements in the total out- 
put are provided by the export trade 
and by the quantities of flour carried 
over from year to year. 

Despite the efforts made in behalf of 
other foodstuffs to curtail the domestic 
flour consumption, there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the millers need fear any 
real lessening of the demand for their 
product. 





BIGOTED VAPORINGS 


By virtue of his place and because his 
name, unfortunately, appears on various 
lists, the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller gets almost everything that is dis- 
tributed generally through the mails; he 
would doubtless get the smallpox if it was 
spread that way and he was not vac- 
cinated. 

The other day there came among the 
great lot of solicitations to subscribe for 
various objects more or less worthy, 
chiefly the latter, that cumbered his desk 
and had to be disposed of before the 
morning mail was cleaned up, a circular 
addressed to “Dear Subscriber” asking 
him to renew his subscription to a pub- 
lication called “The Protestant,” pro- 
claimed at the head of the sheet as “On 
Guard at Washington.” 

Not being aware that he had ever sub- 
scribed for this periodical and never hav- 
ing heard of it before, he had the curi- 
osity to read the circular and, reading it, 
he grew increasingly infuriated, both at 
its spirit and its language. 

Here is some of the bigoted rot that 
it set forth: 


“The Roman hierarchy is steadily con- 
centrating its political might in the Na- 
tional Capital. All its recent movements 
converge to that point. But Washington 
is not the throne city of any Roman 
Prelate. It is merely an outpost of the 
See and Province of Baltimore. The 
Capital has no great ecclesiastical 
strength. Its strategical advantages are 
exclusively political. The focusing of 
papal activities there is but the final 
maneuver in the movement to carry our 
elections, contro! our politics and annex 
this country in vassalage to the Papal 
Empire.” 


The foregoing was quoted as a state- 
ment made early in the year by The Prot- 
estant. It was followed by these para- 
graphs: 

“As most of us now know, that state- 
ment is being well justified in the present 
feverish activities of papal politicigns in 
rapidly, though quietly, organizing Ro- 
man Catholics throughout the land into a 
national clerical party known as the Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and 
Women. The statement reflected conclu- 
sions arrived at from the editor’s years of 
specialized study of such questions at 
Washington, where he is a professor of 
Roman and Canon Law and Jurispru- 
dence in the American University. 

“Due largely to his efforts, however, 
Protestants are also becoming active. 
Powerful organizations have formed un- 
der strong leadership pledged to force de- 
termination of the issue whether subjects 
of a foreign monarch who constitute a 
small minority of our inhabitants, held 
together by enforced ignorance and su- 
perstition, shall continue to hold most 
of the offices, control elections by holding 
the balance of power between political 
parties, and receive public funds to en- 
large and perpetuate their machine and 
silence discussion through control of the 
press.” 





July 19, 1922 


The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
happens to be a Protestant and, so. far 
as known, none of its stockholders hap- 
pen to be Catholics. It may therefore 
claim exemption from the influence by 
which the editor of The Protestant alleges 
“a small minority of our inhabitants, held 
together by enforced ignorance and su- 
perstition, perpetuate their machine and 
silence discussion through control of the 
press.” 

It is both surprising and disgusting 
that any encouragement whatever, even to 
the extent of one dollar a year, the sub- 
scription price of The Protestant, should 
be given to a publication which endeavors 
to stimulate and encourage such religious 
hatreds and prejudices as this circular ex- 
presses. ’ 

Diseased and inflamed imaginations, 
bred of intolerance and narrow-minded 
bigotry, may and probably can conjure 
up to the complete satisfaction of other 
minds, likewise warped and abnormal in 
their prejudices, imaginary schemes of 
political conquest being threatened by the 
Catholics of the country; plans to “carry 
elections, control our politics and annex 
this country in vassalage to the Papai 
Empire,” as the flamboyant language of 
the circular has it, but surely the sound 
common sense, the intelligence and the 
broad understanding of the overwhelming 
mass of Protestants in this country will 
repudiate all such imaginings as being 
both silly and un-Christian. 

To encourage the formation of “power- 
ful organizations” under “strong leader- 
ship” to combat such a ridiculous and 
imaginary movement, is only to stimulate 
the spirit of religious intolerance and 
bigoted distrust. The Northwestern Mill- 
er does not believe, moreover, that any 
such organizations are being formed, 
unless it be among those Protestants who 
can be “held together by enforced igno- 
rance and superstition” such as the editor 
of The Protestant imputes to members 
of the Catholic church. 

It is a shameful thing that, in this 
country and in this day of enlightenment, 
when the patriotism of the Catholic citi- 
zen has been so recently and so splendid- 
ly vindicated by his devotion to the coun- 
try and the magnificent work done by the 
Knights of Columbus during the war, 
there should be even meager support 
given to the propaganda of hate, distrust 
and suspicion fostered by such publica- 
tions as The Protestant. 

Speaking as a Protestant, the editor 
of The Northwestern Miller is ashamed 
of such a spirit as that exhibited in this 
circular. It is said there are Catholic 
publications equally intolerant and evil 
minded in their attacks on the Protestant 
church. If so, the writer has never seen 
them, and, in any event, neither they nor 
such periodicals as The Protestant rep- 
resent in the slightest degree the prevail- 
ing and overwhelming sentiments of the 
Catholics and Protestants of this coun- 
try, nor do they express the spirit of the 
clergy who actually stand for these faiths. 

The spread of religious tolerance and 
mutual respect between the clergy and 
laymen of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches of the United States has been 
a most gratifying and inspiring develop- 
ment of recent years. It cannot be 
checked or diverted by the efforts of 
crack-brained zealots and narrow-souled 
partisans, because it is the very essence 
of true Christianity. 
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The railway strike has stimulated flour 
business somewhat in some parts of the 
country, although in others there appears 
to be an optimism concerning early set- 
tlement that has kept buyers from stock- 
ing up in anticipation of delayed freight 
shipments. Little change in prices is re- 
corded for the week, but the general 
tone of the market is better. Wheat de- 
clines have resulted in easier prices on 
soft wheat flours. New crop flour ap- 
pears to be moving very slowly. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter = 
OP sacceaes 30 $7.00 . 

~~ Se ixistxed 8.25 7.20 6.50 
July 6 ....seeee 8.45 7.20 6.45 
July 1 .ncsccees 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 ....-+eee 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 ..... 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 ...++.+- 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 .....-- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Wed. 2 ncocccece 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 10* 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jan. 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 ..ccccece 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oot. 1 cccccecee 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 .cccccce 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aug. 1 ...000% ° 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 1 ....- goee 16 7.90 7.36 
May 14, 1920t.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord high 


point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

85 $5.45 $4.95 

5.85 5.45 5.05 

5.95 5.45 5.10 

6.05 5.50 5.05 

6.20 5.95 5.15 

6.25 6.90 5.40 

5.70 5.60 5.20 

5.70 6.55 5.30 

4.80 4.75 4.80 

4.75 4.75 4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 5.10 

6.05 5.85 5.50 

6.20 5.90 5.55 

6.70 6.00 5.45 

yl 6.75 6.20 5.65 
ne 18, 1920%.. 11.556 11.15 10.80 





*Record high point, 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
July 9-15 ....00%, 51 56 40 

TOF BoB ccriinvvcs 40 52 24% 
June 25-July1... 465 60 44 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average, 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 vw (85 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... ‘47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 18 
was $21.65 per ton, which compares with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


July 1 .wcccees $20.36 Dec. 1 ......... $24.35 
June 1 ...cees « 84.76 Now. 1 ...ccees 18.65 
May 1 ......-.- 39.00 Oct. 1 ........- 19.35 
April 1 ........ 37.75 Sept.1...... 19.70 
March 1 ...... 83.168 Aug. 1 ...ce0- + 21.00 
Feb. 1... ° . 1 20.6 





Jan. 8 .n.c00s . 
*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 19.) 
NasHvitLtE.—Demand for flour from 
Southeast continues of fair volume, with 

increasing interest. Millfeed quiet. 


New Yorx.—A little better tone to 
flour market, but buying light and only 
for immediate needs. Prices practical- 
ly unchanged. 


PuitapeLtpu1a.—Flour dull and unset- 
tled, in sympathy with wheat. Buyers 
indisposed to purchase, except for actual 
needs. Millfeed in fair demand and 
firmer under light offerings. 


Mirwavxkee.—Flour trade is slightly 
more active and shipping directions 
freer, as a result of uneasiness over the 
railroad strike, despite appearances that 
a settlement is nearer. Prices about un- 
changed. Rye flour quiet. Millfeed 
stronger to 50c ton higher. 


Cotumsus.—The week starts off with 
fair demand for flour for immediate 
shipment. Strike situation influencing 
trade to stock up in anticipation of seri- 
ous situation regarding shipments. Very 
little new crop flour being sold. Feed in 
good demand for immediate shipment. 
Offerings light. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market rather quiet 
this week, with feeling easier on soft 
wheat flour, in sympathy with decline in 
wheat. Hard wheat flour remains 
steady, with little indication of weak- 
ness. European demand still extremely 
light, and even price concessions fail to 
develop much business. Millfeed quiet, 
but very firm. Offerings light. 


Bosron.—Flour market unsettled and 
easier, with some pressure to sell spring 
and hard winter flours. Recent advance 
shut off all inquiry, as buyers are look- 
ing for lower prices. New Kansas hard 
wheat patents offering freely, with some 
improvement in demand. Wheat feed 
firmly held at an advance in prices over 
last week. Other feeds held higher, with 
quiet demand. 


Battimore.—Flour easier and_ slow, 
especially in the case of new soft win- 
ters, which are offered more freely, de- 
spite the usual daily shower. Near-by 
wheat arrivals larger, but quality still 
averaging poor. Buyers see nothing 
ahead but an early settlement of strikes 
and a bumper spring wheat crop, and 
are holding off accordingly. Feed higher 
as to spring and soft winter bran, other- 
wise unchanged and generally quiet. 


Cuicaco.—While there was very little 
change in prices here from last week, 
the general tone of the market was bet- 
ter and local flour men report quite an 
improvement in demand. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the rail strike, for 
buyers are just beginning to realize the 
congestion in railroad yards and the se- 


rious difficulty in getting cars. Little is 
being done on new crop flour beyond 
quoting prices. Local interest has died 
down completely in the feed market. 
The East is supposed to be short of bran, 
and on that is trying to bull the market, 
but the success of this effort is doubtful. 
In the meantime, prices remain about 
unchanged. 


Kansas Ciry.—Flour prices lost 10@ 
20c bbl, Tuesday, when cash wheat de- 
clined 5@8c. Severe break occurred in 
premiums paid for high protein wheat. 
Drop was attributed to evidence that 
urgent requirements for that class of 
grain had been satisfied. Effect of break 
not yet noticeable. Little flour was sold 
before the decline, trade, on the whole, 
being dormant, awaiting the stimulus of 
lower prices. Shipping directions ex- 
cellent and production making slight 
gains. Country mills taking advantage 
of wagon purchases of wheat, and prac- 
tically all of them report business fair 
to good. Export demand listless, but 
clear grade flour in fair request from 
domestic sources. Millfeed continues in 
light supply, with improved demand 
from South, Southeast and the Pacific 
Coast. Prices slightly stronger. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ... 490 810 224 242 7 
Boston ..... 9 141 919 2 1 
Buffalo .....1,291 1,975 3,991 2 246 
Chicago ..1,682 10,863 11,942 214 37 
Detroit ..... 17 23 57 12 one 
St. Joseph... 24 492 37 2 2 
Duluth ..... 1,006 1,232 791 269 161 
Galveston ...1,275 ae a+e 14 eos 
Indianapolis. 106 202 114 2 ae 
Kan. City...1,682 3,916 1,166 22 79 
Milwaukee... 35 634 889 20 143 
Sioux City... 89 286 346 1 1 
Minneapolis 2,895 1,326 15,825 1 270 
N. Orleans. .1,037 64 69 27 7 
Newp. News. ... ee & 99% ¥% 
New York... 783 464 1,634 80 230 
Omaha ..... 277 839 1,900 11 3 
Peoria ...... 42 88 360 ose ee 
Philadelphia. 629 483 118 11 er 
St. Louis.... 587 305 183 3 1 
Toledo ...... 168 138 215 4 1 
Canals .....° 200 150 30 19 “s 
Lakes ...... 742 1,221 372 ome 
Totals ...15,309 25,652 41,190 967 1,264 
Last year...12,849 20,373 35,372 478 1,987 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,570,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
127,000; oats, 1,210,000; rye, 228,000; barley, 
191,000. 





Australia—Crops 


Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 


Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
ee eee RB eee eee ee 
1930-31...... DEC, TOT oo cccce cosce cvvce 
1919-20...... 5,976 6,764 12,559 32 
1918-19...... 75,638 6,913 10,441 34 
1917-18...... 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
TS | See 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16...... 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
Cp) S| Se 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
oo! 73,894 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 15,915 132 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1921-22*..... eee save 6000 “one-en 
tS: ae GORE cecce senae S000 
1919-20...... . were are 
1028-19...... 7,990 287 768 4 
2927-28...... 9,775 332 616 5 
UTS) ae 11,533 360 844 9 
1915-16...... 12,485 324 722 11 
1914-15...... 9,651 340 775 8 
1913-14...... 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13...... 7,340 315 874 7 
oo! ae 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11...... 7,372 415 677 10 
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The following table shows the flour output 

at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 16 July 17 

July 15 July8 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...305,530 252,650 267,165 305,035 

St. Paul 11,760 6,920 11,110 5,525 

Duluth-Superior 14,220 8,140 17,205 21,085 


, 


I 











Milwaukee 7,500 4,950 4,665 9,200 

Totals ....... 339,010 272,660 300,145 340,845 
Outside mills*..144,650 ...... WEED avcues 

Ag’gate sprg.483,660 ...... 456,355 ...... 
Be, BO ccbsee 21,000 24,400 26,100 34,000 
St. Louist ..... 45,000 19,900 30,450 34,600 
Ea 150,550 134,860 139,325 95,680 
Rochester ..... 5,900 7,000 8,600 7,100 
Chicago ....... 32,000 32,000 24,000 21,000 
Kansas City ... 69,700 69,000 92,800 53,500 


Kansas Cityt ..261,430 247,670 309,995 212,775 


Omaha ........ 18,150 18,000 ,010 10,485 
Salina ......... 29,726 20,3385 40,110 ...... 
WEED. cccccese 18,150 4,300 25,300 19,000 
ae 48,045 22,000 64,240 26,655 
Indianapolis ... ..... 7,535 7,810 4,030 
Nashville** .... 84,675 65,160 76,340 41,715 
Portland, Oreg. 18,475 ...... 23,360 22,270 
ae 28,140 16,215 19,790 15,795 
TACOMA .....2. 22,940 11,082 29,610 19,985 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 16 July 17 


July 15 July8 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 51 46 47 55 
OCS ee 50 29 47 23 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 22 46 57 
Outside mills* .... 45 32 49 35 
Average spring.. 51 40 47 46 
Milwaukee ........ 47 31 19 42 
es GOED sc ssesees 41 48 52 67 
ES ae 58 26 39 45 
Pree 90 80 84 58 
Rochester ........ 32 38 46 38 
CONGRMO cccccrcves 80 80 60 74 
Kansas City ...... 59 60 82 55 
Kansas Cityft ..... 54 §1 66 47 
EY eid a 0n000 4 96 95 96 43 
GRIER. ccccececece 65 44 87 
MOOD. cecesvcceos 38 9 53 40 
err 40 24 45 35 
Indianapolis ...... is 33 34 18 
Nashville** ....... 46 39 42 22 
Portland, Oregon... 32 oe 48 46 
SURED 206-000 caves 53 31 35 30 
TOUEE 6 scieecnes 40 19 52 35 
| a Pee 52 42 52 43 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inchusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


HEAVY STOCKS IN LONDON 


Trade Somewhat Demoralized by Large Ar- 
rivals of Australians—Holland Mar- 
ket in Better Position 

Lonvon, Ena., July 18.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade remains slow and the mar- 
ket is somewhat demoralized by large ar- 
rivals of Australian flour on top of large 
stocks, and consequent forced sales. 
Manitoba exports are steady, being of- 
fered at 38@40s ($5.90@6.20 per bbl), 
c.i.f. Very few offers have come from 
Kansas, and these are too dear in price. 
Home milled flour is unchanged, straight 
run being 45s 6d, delivered. Holland re- 
ports a better feeling, with some busi- 
ness passing in Kansas straights at 16.25 

florins per 100 kilos, August shipment. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 


mills, in- 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 18. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring frat patemt .ccccccccsccccces ee ceeees $7.50@ 7.85 $7.85@ 8.30 $.....@..... $7.70@ 8.00 $8.75@ 9.50 $8.00@ 8,25 $8.00@ 8.25 $9.25@ 9.50 $7.90@ 8.35 $8.00@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ........... eeocccecces 7.35@ 7.65 7.55@ 8.05 00 eM eee 7.40@ 7.70 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.85 a | ere 
DPTIRE GIGC GIGEF ccccccccccccccscccveceees e 5.25@ 5.75 5.30@ 5.50 oe eee 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.50 6 tee Oe cen 6 6.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 pee: §  Saeiig 5 at ads 
Hard winter short patent ........ eovecccces 6.50@ 6.95 oo @ 00 6.90@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.25 eee Peek *7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 *6.75@ 7.10 7.20@ 8.20 
ee I BD 06 0.5.50:4'0.00:0:00.000040088 6.00@ 6.75 .-@.. 6.20@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 *6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.00 ree ree *6.30@ 6.60 rre) SetTe 
Hard winter first clear..... ecocee eeeseveveee 5.00@ 5.50 o+@.. 4.25@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.50 ere Pere eee, enn oo Qos vccee Bocce oDevere 
Soft winter short patent.............. ecccce 5.60@ 6.00 6606 0M 6 e05s ss@. 6.10@ 6.30 rrr. free *6.00@ 6.25 wer. Lene 7.00@ 7.85 *5.75@ 6.25 7.30@ 7.50 
Soft winter straight ..........s.ceeeeees «+. %5.50@ 5.75 ere. latre --@.. 5.30@ 5.50 5.55@ 5.75 *t5.00@ 5.25 $5.25@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.75 *5.25@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ........ eccccccccccces %4,50@ 4.75 ere. creer o-@... 4.25@ 4.50 ere, Pere ee. eer er See 5.50@ 6.50 0 coe oo scce 4.50@ 5.00 
Bye BOC, WRI 2 cc cccceccccecs cceciccccece 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.10 sate ws a Pee 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.85@ 6.10 5.00@ 5.75 eee, eee ee ee 
Pe SP I 6 00.05.05 9406 04090000 sa0es 4.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 3.60 ms Pee o Dccves ere reersy *4.00@ 4.50 ossco@ cee ere) Ferre 0 cece Qc cece cepee Becece 

FEED— 

NN NE 86 vd:50605 5004684055 esecee eeeee 18.50@19.00 16.00 @17.00 aseee Oc sees Te eee yee 23.50@24.50 24.00 @ 24.50 24.00 @24.50 21.50@ 22.50 eee 
Hard winter bran ....... TerTrTrerey eovcece 18.50@19.00> Se, Are «++ @16.00 16.75 @17.00 oes 25.00@26.00 eecee ceene 24.00 @ 25.00 5660 5 vee 2 cee Bosess 
I I 5b. 6.60 9-00-60 66656505 00062 - 19.00@19.50 reer, Perey y Serre 17.00@18.00 soa 6 vee eseve 25.00 @ 25.50 + eee» @24.50 eegoe QP eves 16.50@18.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)...... «++ 20.00@20.50 17.50@18.50 18.00@19.00 ...... Be case oe@ 25.00 @ 26.00 26.00 @ 27.00 25.75 @26.50 22.50 @23.50 24.00 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+.+.- 26.00 @ 26.50 24.00 @ 25.00 22.00 @ 23.00 24.00 @ 25.00 -@.. 28.00 @29.00 30.00 @ 31.00 29.00 @30.00 29.00 @30.00 Pee See 
Red dog ...... Corcrcccccccccccceccccce wees 82,50@34.00 30.00 @31.00 ers ere seen Pecos occc ec ecee 36.00 @38.00 36.00 @ 37.00 osee» @39,00 35.50 @ 36.50 ere | re 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Beattle .ccccccecs $7.80@8.00 (49's) $5.10@6.00 (49's) $5.20@6.00 (49's) oce cM ccec -60 @8.65 $7.30 @7.60 
San Francisco... ....@7.95 coe oD occe 6.00 @6.50 «ee + @7.60 8.00 @9.10 7.50@8.45 


tIncludes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River poin 


ts for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


*New crop specified, 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Kansas Corn Makes Rapid Growth—Harvest- 
ing of Wheat Nearly Over in Southwest— 
Northwestern Conditions Good 


Mrwweapous, Mixn., July 18.—Crop 
conditions in the spring wheat territory 
continue very favorable. Wheat has 
been making good progress in most 
places, although in some districts it is 
spotted. Weather turned hot on a few 
days last week, and reports of black rust 
are increasing, but so far little or no 
damage has been done. The weather 
has turned cooler again, and is retarding 
its development. With a continuation of 
the present conditions, damage from rust 
will be slight, but if the weather turns 
hot and mUBEY, rust will develop and 
considerable damage may be done. The 
crop is well advanced, and with another 
week or 10 days of cool weather it is 
thought the crop will be out of danger. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15.—Kansas 
corn this week continued its rapid growth, 
due to plenty of sunshine and moisture. 
Many counties in the eastern half of the 
state report it tasseling, and as being 
laid by. In the southeastern quarter the 
corn is in the roasting ear stage. In the 
western half it is averaging about three 
feet in height. 

Harvesting of wheat is generally over 
in the eastern half and about half fin- 
ished in the western part of the state. 
Harvesting and threshing were somewhat 
delayed by the wet weather. High winds 
damaged standing grain, and also grain 
in the shock and stack, over the western 
half of the state. 

In other parts of the Southwest, in- 
cluding Missouri, threshing was inter- 
rupted somewhat by rain, but the work 
made fair progress. In some of the best 
wheat counties, yields and quality are said 
to be good, although adverse reports have 
been received from several sections. The 
condition and development of corn in 
Missouri are excellent generally. 


Sauina, Kansas, July 15.—Wheat is all 
cut around this section; a great deal has 
been threshed, and the yield has been 
good so far. Harvest hands are in de- 
mand farther west and north. Reports 
are for a very fine crop, and the estimated 
average will be from 35 to. 40 bus per 
acre, 


Omana, Nes., July 15.—The condition 
of corn is above the average, the winter 
wheat estimate is lower, spring grain 
crops are reduced, and potatoes show a 
substantial increase in acreage, accord- 
ing to the July report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Ne- 
braska department of agriculture on 
crop conditions in Nebraska. The re- 
port says: 

“The condition of winter wheat at 
the time of harvest was 71 per cent, in- 
dicating a yield of 14.5 bus per acre, 
compared to 15.3 last year and the nor- 
mal crop of 20.5. The indicated produc- 
tion is 50,651,000 bus. Last year’s final 
estimate was 57,559,000 bus. While the 
drouth and high temperatures caused 
considerable shrunken wheat in central 
and southwestern counties, the greater 
part of the eastern third of the state 
suffered less damage than generally be- 
lieved, as there is more straw and long- 
er and better filled heads than expected. 
This has partly counteracted the more 
severe damage in other sections. The 
rains since harvest have injured the 
quality of the wheat in shocks somewhat. 
Stocks of old wheat on farms total 3,- 
593,000 bus, or 6 per cent of last year’s 
crop. 

“The condition of spring wheat was 
reduced from 84 per cent a month a 
to 62 per cent at present. This condi- 
tion forecasts a crop of 2,980,000 bus, 
compared to 2,316,000 last year. Most 
of the spring wheat that replaced aban- 
doned winter wheat in central sections 
was severely damaged; the condition is 
best in western counties. The present 
forecast of all wheat is 53,631,000 bus, 
compared to 58,359,000 last month and 
59,875,000 a year ago.” 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 15.—As far as can 
be judged from reports received from 
millers located at interior points in south- 
ern Illinois and southeastern Missouri, the 
1922 wheat crop is producing an average 
yield. While previous expectations have 
been cut down somewhat, the general 
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production seems to be in the vicinity of 
15 bus per acre. The quality of the crop, 
however, is another matter and it is here 
that the worst disappointments seem to 
occur, as a large part of the wheat that 
has been sold has graded Nos. 3 and 4. 

Torgpo, Onto, July 15.—It is now clear 
that the yield and quality of the new 
crop of wheat is going to be quite vari- 
able in this section, and will not realize 
earlier expectations. In many localities 
there is too much straw and the heads 
are none too well filled. Earlier estimates 
of the crop for the state will be subject 
to shrinkage; at the same time, some lo- 
calities report. considerable wheat that 
will grade No. 1, 62 lbs to the bushel. C. 
J. West, statistician of the state federal 
crop reporting service, forecasts the crop 
in Ohio at 40,260,000 bus, and this esti- 
mate is regarded as amply large. 

Evansvitte, Inp., July 15.—Wheat is 
cut, but the continued rains of the last 
two weeks have left it in such a condition 
that three or four days of good dry 
weather will be 4 oy before it is ready 
for threshing. ere and there 30 bus 
per acre may be obtained, but on the 
majority of the farms the yield is ex- 
pected to be low. All in all, the outlook 
is poor. This year’s wheat is heavy in 
straw. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 15.—A good 
part of the wheat and rye is cut. The 
straw is heavy, and it looks like a good 
yield. Apparently, the berry is plump. 
The weather has been very favorable for 
harvest work for the past week. 

Burra, N. Y., July 15.—Rye and bar- 
ley are in fine condition, and will be ready 
to cut next week. Oats are beginning to 
ripen. All grains are tall and heavy. 
The wheat harvest has begun before the 
hay crop is finished. Farm work is all in 
a heap this year. Corn is backward and 
needs more sunshine and cultivation. The 
hay crop is fine and abundant in most 
sections of this state. 


Mitwavukee, Wis., July 15.—Copious 
rains throughout Wisconsin during the 
first half of this week served effectively 
to relieve the long drouth and were of 
immeasurable benefit to all crops, al- 
though harvesting of winter wheat and 
rye was retarded. In the western part 
of the state, reports were that oats was 
lodging. The nights were too cool for 
best growth of corn. Spring wheat, oats 
and barley are generally well headed, but 
the straw generally is short. The rye 
crop is heavy and of good quality. Pas- 
tures and meadows are considerably im- 
proved as the result of rains. The July 1 
crop report was notable in that it indi- 
cated a generous increase in the acre- 
age of cultivated crops in Wisconsin this 
year. The area of corn is especially large, 
being estimated at 2,219,000 acres, com- 
pared with 2,110,000 in 1921 and a five- 
year average of 853,000. Condition is 89 
per cent, against 95 last year. 

Seattie, Wasu., July 15.—The federal 
agricultural statistician for Washington 
reports that the July 1 winter wheat 
forecast for the state has decreased 4,- 
500,000 bus since June 1, and spring wheat 
1,300,000 bus, with the July 1 forecast for 
the total wheat crop 37,768,000 bus, 
against 44,866,000 on June 1 and 35,919,- 
000 as the average production for the 
five years 1916-20. Since July 1 spring 
wheat has suffered further damage from 
drouth and high temperatures, Dut the 
indications for the total state crop are 
still for about a normal yield, though 
16,894,000 bus less than in 1921. 

Based on conditions on July 1, the fed- 
eral estimate for the total wheat crop for 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
is 65,600,000 bus, which is also the gen- 
erally accepted estimate of the grain 
trade. 

Wheat on farms in Washington, July 
1, totaled 1,093,000 bus, according to fed- 
eral estimate. 

The federal estimate for the state oat 
crop, July 1, was 7,299,000; barley, 1,- 
960,000; corn, 2,369,000; rye, 202,000. 

The harvest of winter wheat is in full 
swing in most sections. 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 15.—Harvest 
of winter wheat and barley is becoming 
general, with results variable, but gen- 
erally fair to good. Hot weather has 
caused premature ripening, and conse- 
quent shrinking. Some early sown spring 
grain in southern counties is practically 
mature. Late sown spring grain of all 


kinds has suffered seriously from drouth, 
and some will not be worth cutting. Ir- 
rigated corn has made very rapid growth. 
The same is true of some unirrigated 
corn, but in many places the latter is 
beginning to show the effect of lack of 
moisture. 

Ocven, Uran, July 15.—Considerable 
damage has been done to dry land wheat 
areas by the continued drouth, and wheat 
has net filled to normal, according to 
weather bureau reports. However, the 
grain crop will be nearly normal, with 
the yield in irrigated districts very heavy. 

Winnirec, Man., July 15.—The coun- 
try around Saskatoon and west of Ed- 
monton is suffering from lack of moisture. 
Crops are thin and short, the yield in 
many places promising to be light. Ex- 
cellent reports are coming in from all 
other parts of the prairie provinces. 
The weather during the past week has 
been ideal for filling out grain and pro- 
moting growth, although it is too early 
for definite crop estimates. The western 
provinces might easily reap a crop of 
wheat in excess of 350,000,000 bus. In- 
sect damage has been checked effectively, 
and farmers expect but slight damage 
from this source from now on. 





BOOK OF CONVERSION TABLES 

Wiwnirec, Man., July 15.—The Cana- 
dian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, has done 
the Canadian trade a real service in pro- 
viding a book of conversion tables show- 
ing prices of bags per 1,000 and their 
equivalent per barrel of 196 lbs, as ap- 
plicable to the Canadian milling business. 
This company is always originating some- 
thing of special use and interest to the 
trade. This time it shows evidence of 
exceptionally careful compilation and 
arrangement. 

The book form in which these tables 
are published is a durable one, and copies 
in use will, with care, last for many 
years. The tables cover all popular 
sizes of bags, including 7-lb, 14-lb, 50- 
kilo, 140-lb and 100-kilo. These are sizes 
more generally in use in the Canadian 
trade, and every miller will appreciate a 
table that enables him at a glance to 
find the cost per barrel of 1,000 bag lots 
in any of these sizes. These tables were 
all worked out specially for the Cana- 
dian Bag Co., Ltd., by skilled account- 
ants, and the figures have been tested 
and retested until there is no doubt as 
to their accuracy in every detail. 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., undoubt- 
edly will supply any Canadian miller, 
not already in possession of one, with a 
copy of this book on receipt of request: 
The company has offices at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, to 
any of which requests for copies may be 
made. A. H. Battey. 





END OF ELEVATOR STRIKE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 15.—The eleva- 
tor strike in Kansas City, which has been 
in progress since July 3, was ended 
Thursday, when operators signed agree- 
ments with the Elevator Workers’ Union, 
renewing the old wage scale of the men 
and acceding to seniority demands made 
by the union. 

The agreements signed were the same 
as those of last year, with the seniority 
clause added. They provide for time 


.and a half for work over eight hours, 


and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. The wage scale is the same as 
last year. 

The old contract expired July 1. Before 
that date, union representatives asked 
that the new contract contain a seniority 
clause and an increase of 5c an hour in 
the minimum wage. Employers coun- 
tered with a proposition for a cut of 
10 per cent in the wages, and a 10-hour 
day. R. E. Sterne. 





MUSE MILL SOLD 

T. R. Preston and W. A. Sadd, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., purchased on June 
14, from W. E. Steakley, trustee, the en- 
tire holdings of the Muse Milling Co., 
of Adairsville, Ga., for $7,500. The pur- 
chase was made for A. E. Muse, who 
will organize a new company and resume 
operation immediately. ‘Adairsville en- 
joys the same privileges as Nashville, 
Memphis and Evansville, and with suf- 
ficient operation capital Mr. Muse ex- 
pects to make a success of his venture. 
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FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


General Conditions in Europe for the First 
Half of June Are Reported Normal 
or Slightly Under 


The weekly summary of foreign crop 
prospects, compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, states: 

“General crop conditions for Europe 
as a whole for the first half of June have 
ranged from normal to slightly below 
normal. England and Hungary were 
feeling the lack of rain. Russia, Aus 
tria and the Prussian state in German) 
have experienced average conditions. In 
Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, crop pros- 
pects are good. Canada reports excellent 
growing conditions. In the Saltillo consu- 
lar district of Mexico the weather is mor 
favorable than it has been for years 
Conditions are fair in Australia, although 
rain is generally needed. 

“The forecast for the wheat yield of 
Italy is placed at 164,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 193,000,000 in 1921. The prob- 
able wheat harvest for Canada is placed 
at about 338,000,000 bus, compared with 
301,000,000 last year. The wheat crop of 
China is estimated at 175,000,000 bus. 
compared with 150,000,000, estimated 
yield for 1921. 

“According to a recent cablegram from 
the United States agricultural commis- 
sioner in London, the estimate of crop 
conditions in Great Britain, as published 
in the London Times, is 93.36 per cent of 
the average condition for wheat, 76.3 for 
barley, 74.19 for oats, 85.77 for beans, 
83.97 for potatoes and 75.5 for root crops. 
The hay crop is reported to be the small- 
est ever gathered or grown. 

“The July 1 condition of crops in Nor- 
way, according to a recent radiogram, is 
90 per cent of the average condition in 
the case of wheat, 104 per cent for rye, 96 
per cent for barley, 95 per cent for oats, 
and 95 per cent for potatoes. 

“The Dutch ministry of agriculture is- 
sued a statement, June 16, indicating that 
the condition of crops this year was poor- 
er than at the same time last year. 

“General crop conditions in Prussia, 
excluding Waldeck and Prymont, at the 
beginning of June were near normal, with 
the exception of winter wheat, winter bar- 
ley, winter rape and unirrigated mead- 
ows. Improvements were experienced 
over the condition at the beginning of 
May in the cases of winter wheat, mixed 
winter grains and the hay and grass crops. 
In nearly all cases, prospects were poorer 
than they were at the same time last year. 

“Roumanian fields are in good condi- 
tion, and it is anticipated that all crops 
will yield well this year. 

“In Jugo-Slavia, good crops are ex- 
pected on flaxseed, hemp and tobacco. 

“According to a telegraphic communi- 
cation the crop conditions up to June 16 
were above average in the southeast and 
in the Ukraine, below average in the 
northwest and about average in the re- 
mainder of Russia. 

“General rains have given the wheat 
and linseed crops a good start in Argen- 
tina. The cereal harvest of Algeria is 
reported much below normal. The barley 
harvest and the wheat prospect in Tunis 
are both poor this year. The outlook for 
the new wheat crop in South Africa is 
very unfavorable, while the reports of the 
corn harvest indicate a poor yield. 

“General conditions have been very 
good in most states of Australia, although 
rain has been generally needed. There 
have been complaints of drouth in the 
northern and western areas of New South 
Wales.” 








SELF-RISING FLOUR MEN ORGANIZE 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn., July 15.—Self-ris- 
ing flour manufacturers of Nashville 
have organized the Nashville Self-Rising 
Flour Manufacturers’ Association, with 
Vy. S. Tupper president, H. O. Black- 
wood vice president, Cameron Faircloth 
treasurer, and W. F. Holt secretary. 
All of the local self-rising manufactur- 
ers belong to the association. 

The self-rising flour manufacturing 
business at Nashville amounts to sev- 
eral thousand barrels daily. The princi- 
pal object of the association will be to 
work with the Grain Exchange in build- 
ing up and promoting the grain and 
grain products business at Nashville. 

Joun Lerrin. 
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SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR 


United States Farm Labor Bureau Meets 
Difficulty in Finding Help for the 
Harvest Regions 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 15.—Many 
difficulties are being encountered by the 
United States Farm Labor Bureau in 
handling the labor supply for the har- 
vest season in the wheat belt, according 
to a statement issued here this week by 
George E. Tucker, director of the bureau. 

“The advance of cutting dates caused 
by the ripening of wheat through exces- 
sive hot weather,” he said, “the lack of 
transportation, with a consequent short- 
age of men, and many other obstacles, 
have made the task of the United States 
Farm Labor Bureau in handling the em- 
ployment situation one of the most com- 
plicated in its history. The cutting dates 
as predicted in our bulletins followed al- 
most exactly until the big wheat belt, or 
header section of Kansas, about halfway 
between the north and south lines, was 
reached—then the whole state broke loose 
at once. Today they are harvesting 
wheat generally in Clark County on the 
extreme southern line of the state, in all 
of the big wheat counties surrounding 
Hutchinson, and in the northern part 
of the state around Salina. In the lat- 
ter district the harvest is on fully a 
week ahead of time. This is largely due 
to the fact that we have had almost the 
hottest June on record, causing wheat to 
ripen almost simultaneously throughout 
a large portion of Kansas, and even 
southern Nebraska. 

“To add to our difficulties, the panhan- 
dle of Texas is just beginning to harvest 
its wheat, while northern counties of 
Oklahoma are still in the midst of har- 
vest. Consequently, men are not being 
released from Oklahoma and Texas as in 
previous years. In a normal year, the 
harvest labor used in the southern cen- 
tral part of Kansas, known as the 
Wichita district, is released in time to 
care at least partially for the needs of 
the big binder territory west of Hutch- 
inson, in central Kansas. In turn, the 
Hutchinson district ordinarily releases 
a goodly percentage of its labor in time 
to care for the harvest in the northern 
counties of the state. 

“Through difficulties in transportation 
the northern and northwestern sections 
of Kansas find it hard to secure suffi- 
cient men. It is not so much a question 
of shortage as of uneven distribution. 
In many localities there is surplus labor, 
while many other sections are short. 

“The Farm Labor Bureau has un- 
questionably been able to bring from the 
outside into Kansas fully 20,000 men. 
The first 12,000 or 15,000 consisted large- 
ly of that class which has determined 
weeks and probably months prior to har- 
vest time to go to the harvest fields. 
An additional 5,000 were’ secured on the 
promise of a $3@4 wage, generally $4. 

“The Farm Labor Bureau is receiving 
telegrams daily from Lincoln, Hastings 
and Syracuse, Neb., asking for hundreds 
of men. In southern Nebraska the har- 
vest is on in full swing. As in Kansas, 
the harvest in Nebraska is fully 10 days 
earlier than anticipated. 

“At the present moment sufficient men 
are not in sight to supply the calls re- 
ceived almost hourly. Every effort is 
being made to meet the emergency, and 
with the facilities at its command the 
United States Farm Labor Bureau ex- 
pects to record a banner year.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 








MID-WEST FLOUR MILLS CO. 

Totevo, Ouro, July 15.—A meeting of 
the directors of the Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co., whose headquarters are at 
New York and laboratory at Columbus, 
Ohio, was held at the Toledo Club, To- 
ledo, Ohio, July 11. Harry G. Spear, 
vice president and general manager at 
New York, came on for the meeting. 
Those who were expected to attend in- 
cluded George A. Amendt, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich; F. E. Barker, 
Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio; L. C. 
Chase, Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co; T. J. Hanley, Hanley 
Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio; R. D. Pat- 
ton, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; C. U. Rechstiner, Wellington 
(Ohio) Flour Mills Co; William S. Rowe, 
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Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort, Ind; W. W. Suckow, Suckow 
Milling Co., Franklin, Ind., and Edgar 
Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter Co., 
Oak Harbor, Ohio. The meeting was 
held at the Toledo Club on invitation of 
Mr. Thierwechter, who acted as _ host. 
Important matters came up for discus- 
sion, but no announcement for publica- 
tion of the deliberations of the meeting 
has been made. 
W. H. Wicern. 





SUING NONRESIDENT MILLS 


Court Holds That Summons Was Not Validly 
Served on a Salesman as a Cor- 
poration’s Agent 


The Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has defeated a suit brought by 
one Bauch to recover damages on ac- 
count of a deteriorated shipment of flour. 
The case was decided by the Springfield, 
Mo., court of appeals (238 S.W. 581). It 
is held that the plaintiff never secured 
valid service of summons in the suit. 

After the parties had failed to reach 
an adjustment of the controversy arising 
out of the damaged shipment, E. E. Reed, 
the mill’s salesman, visited plaintiff's 
place of business at Cabool, Mo., to se- 
cure another order. While there, sum- 
mons in an action before a justice of the 
goons and against the mill was served on 

eed, as agent for the mill. 

The mill did not appear at the time 
set for the trial, and judgment for the 
amount claimed by plaintiff was entered 
as by default. The judgment was dock- 
eted in the circuit court, and some time 
afterwards execution was levied under it 
against a car of flour shipped by the mill 
to another dealer in the same county. 
Then the mill appeared, and contested 
the validity of the proceedings on the 
ground that there had been no valid serv- 
ice of summons. The circuit judge re- 
fused to vacate the proceedings, but his 
decision was reversed on appeal, on the 
ground that the mill had not done busi- 
ness in the county within the meaning 
of the Missouri statute (R. S. 1919, sec. 
2746), which permits service of summons 
on an agent or employee of a nonresident 
corporation “doing business in this state.” 

The salient parts of the opinion on 
appeal are as follows: 

“On the hearing of the motion to quash, 
defendant introduced evidence which 
established conclusively that it was a 
Kansas corporation; that it was not 
licensed to do business in this state; that 
it had no place of business in this state, 
no office in this state, and did no business 
in this state, except to solicit and take 
orders. There was not a word of evidence 
to the contrary. 

“Defendant introduced in evidence a 
letter dated July 9, 1920, written by it to 
plaintiff advising that Mr. Reed ‘will 
hereafter represent us in the Missouri 
territory.’ This letter did no more than 
advise that a different travelling salesman 
than theretofore would call on the trade 
in Missouri and solicit orders. On March 
21, 1921, defendant wrote plaintiff, an- 
nouncing the death of its travelling sales- 
man, Mr. Reed. In this letter defendant 
inclosed an original and copy of a pro- 
posed telegram in the event plaintiff 
wanted to use it. This proposed tele- 
gram was addressed to defendant, and, if 
used, would have asked for the price of 
a certain brand of flour. 

“These letters and this proposed tele- 
gram in no manner tend to show that de- 
fendant was doing business in this state, 
within the meaning of that language as 
used in section 2746. Sections 9790, 9791, 
and 9792, R. S. 1919, dealing with for- 
eign corporations as to license, etc., are 
not wholly pertinent here, yet the pro- 
viso to section 9792 is significant, we 
think. This proviso is as follows: ‘Pro- 
vided, that the provisions of this article 
are not intended to and shall not apply 
to drummers or travelling salesmen so- 
liciting business in this state for foreign 
corporations which are entirely non- 
resident. > 

“The courts of this state have uniform- 
ly held that a foreign corporation which 
carries on a business in this state as was 
defendant is not ‘doing business in this 
state’ as that expression is generally used 
in our statute. . The state cannot 
place such restrictions on interstate com- 





merce as would be attempted in the event 
we were to hold that, under the facts 
here, defendant was doing business in 
this state. Sending a travelling salesman 
into the state by a foreign corporation 
and soliciting orders through him is not 
‘doing business in this state’ as that lan- 
guage is used in section 2746, R. S. 1919, 
the section under which service was at- 
tempted.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





DEATH OF JAMES GILCHRIST 


The recent death of James Gilchrist 
in Long Beach, Cal., marks the passing 
of one of the last if not the last of the 
real pioneer grain men of the Northwest. 
Mr. Gilchrist was 89 years old at the 
time of his death. In 1857 he came 
from New York state to Iowa with his 
father, W. I. Gilchrist, and with~ him 
went into the grain commission business 
on the Mississippi at McGregor, in part- 





The Late James Gilchrist 


nership with C. F. Bell. There was only 
one shanty grain warehouse at McGregor 
at that time, and none farther north of 
any importance. 

The Gilchrists, father and son, and Mr. 
Bell, erected a frame warehouse on the 
McGregor levee soon after their arrival, 
and in the big wheat days which fol- 
lowed were among the largest shippers 
of grain on the upper Mississippi. 
Steamboats loaded and unloaded at their 
warehouse, and the steam ferries which 
plied between McGregor and the ter- 
minus of the Milwaukee-Prairie du Chien 
Railroad at Prairie du Chien, the only 
railroad in the north at the time, did a 
big business with Gilchrist & Co. Those 
were the days when Diamond Jo Rey- 
nolds made his headquarters at McGreg- 
or, and engaged in grain buying in com- 
petition with a large number of other 
commission men who had been attracted 
to McGregor because of the enormous 
amount of northeastern Iowa and south- 
ern Minnesota trade that concentrated 
there. 

Of all the grain companies of those 
pioneer times Gilchrist & Co. is the only 
one that has survived. On the death of 
W. I. Gilchrist, Mr. Bell and James Gil- 
christ continued the business. When ill- 
ness*and death overtook Mr. Bell, his 
son, Fred G. Bell, succeeded him in the 
partnership. Sixteen years ago James 
Gilchrist retired and left McGregor for 
California to spend his last days. Since 
that time Mr. Bell has been president 
and manager of the company, still keep- 
ing the name Gilchrist & Co., which his 
father and Mr. William Gilchrist chose 
65 years ago. 

The company owns and operates 35 
elevators in northern Iowa and Minne- 
sota. It has the distinction of being the 
oldest grain firm in existence in Iowa or 
Minnesota. 

_ Fruorence L. Crarx. 
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RUSSIAN RELIEF COMPLETE 


American Administration Director Leaves 
Moscow with Work Practically Done—Over 
9,000,000 Persons Now Being Fed 

New York, N. Y., July 15.—News dis- 
patches this week stated that the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration work in Rus- 
sia had been practically completed, and 
Colonel W. N. Haskell was leaving Mos- 
cow after seeing through the greatest 
relief programme in history. 

It is stated that over 9,000,000 persons, 
who otherwise would have died of starva- 
tion, are now receiving American food. 
In a country with very inadequate and 
inferior transportation, the American 
Relief Administration has fed about five 
times as many as were in the American 
army in France at the close of the war. 

Over 120,000 tons of food for children 
and 200,000 tons fer adults, as well as 
seed grain and a large amount of medi- 
cal stores, have been distributed in Rus- 
sia, representing the cargoes of 262 ships 
sent from America to meet the Russian 
situation. 

Colonel Haskell has reported that he 
was able to obtain satisfactory co-opera- 
tion with the Soviet government forces 
which, of course, was vital in the distri- 
bution of this large quantity of stuff. 
It is understood that the rationing of 
the people will be gradually reduced as 
the harvest comes in. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








MICHIGAN MILLERS HOLD MEETING 

Tortevo, Onto, July 15.—The midsum- 
mer meeting and picnic of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association was held at 
the Michigan Agricultural College, Lan- 
sing, July 13, slated for 10 a.m., although 
the meeting started somewhat later. A 
delightful innovation was introduced by 
holding this meeting under the trees in 
the grove of the campus. Many mem- 
bers motored to Lansing, bringing with 
them their wives and daughters. 

The set programme was short, and in- 
cluded addresses by David Friday, presi- 
dent, and Herman H. Holladay, secre- 
tary, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, and by John H. Doelle, state com- 
missioner of agriculture. 

The value of the meeting was found 
in the informal discussion by members 
of any matters of interest which occurred 
to any one of them. President Frank T. 
King presided, and called upon those 
present in turn to express themselves on 
various subjects in order that the meet- 
ing might thoroughly canvass and rep- 
resent the opinions of all. This resulted 
in the meeting proving of unusual inter- 
est, and in practically every one taking 
part in the discussions. A picnic lunch- 
eon was served under the trees, and the 
informal character of the entire meeting 
made it attractive. 

W. H. Wiser. 





OHIO BAKERS END MEETING 

Cuicaoo, I1t., July 15.—The chief topic 
at the midsummer meeting of the Ohio As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, which 
was terminated Thursday at Cedar Point, 
was workmen’s compensation. On this 
subject Emil E. Watson, Columbus, con- 
sulting attorney of the Ohio Manufac- 
turers’ Association, read an interesting 
paper. A resolution was adopted urg- 
ing Ohio bakers to protest against an 
excess tariff on certain bakers’ materials, 
such as eggs, nuts and flour, as con- 
tained in the present tariff bill. Al- 
though the number of bakers present 
was considerably below that of previous 
meetings, many flour mill representatives 
and supply men were in attendance. 

A. S. Purves. 





United States—Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States barley crop of 1922, based on 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 Av. 

Wisconsin ...... 13,436 10,642 18,501 
Minnesota ...... 21,087 17,720 27,901 
TOWER, ccccccccees 4,652 3,901 9,423 
North Dakota ... 21,701 16,988 23,768 
South Dakota ... 238,157 17,323 26,392 
Kansas 14,540 13,200 10,253 
, Colorado 5,666 4,444 4,514 
BEOMO cccccccces 2,921 2,784 4,561 
Washington 1,960 2,797 3,964 
Oregon ........- 2,211 2,240 3,746 
Califernmia ....... 36,720 29,700 32,438 
United States.. 181,586 151,181 197,447 
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NEW BILL OF LADING FORM 


Shipping Board Approves General Clauses in 
General Cargo North Atlantic-United 
Kingdom Arrangement 

The board of trustees of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation has approved 
the general clauses in the general cargo 
North Atlantic-United Kingdom form 
of bill of lading for use in all bills of 
lading covering shipments in Shipping 
Board services. 

This approval is considered a long for- 
ward step in the solution of the over-sea 
transportation problem for the American 
operator. “During the past half cen- 
tury,” states the Shipping Board in an- 
nouncing its action, “bills of lading have 
become so complicated and so lengthy 
that neither the shipper nor the carrier 
could be sure of his rights until after 
a lawsuit. There had been a total lack 
of uniformity, and it was not unusual 
to find contradictory provisions on the 
same subject in one document. 

“In an effort to remedy the situation, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
prepared a number of general clauses 
which, it is believed, should be common 
to all bills of lading. The valuation per 
package has been increased from $100 
to $250, and it is understood that this 
figure will cover 90 per cent of all 
commodities carried. 

“In most services the new bill of lad- 
ing can be used with the addition of a 
few special clauses necessary in the par- 
ticular trade or trade route. The new 
form provides a simple, comprehensive 
clause permitting claims to be filed with- 
in six months after written notice of the 
loss is given to the carrier. 

“Shippers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the omission from the form 
adopted of all reference to theft and 
pilferage. The bill of lading is quite 
brief, compared with the voluminous 
documents usually presented to the pros- 
pective shipper. It has 11 short sections, 
in addition to the general exception 
clause and the provisions for payment of 
general average. 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has endeavored to prepare a document 
which would be equitable to the shipper 
and to the carrier, as well as noticeably 
free from technical terms and vague ex- 
pressions. Shippers will note with in- 
terest that the subrogation clauses, by 
which the carrier became entitled to in- 
surance placed on the goods by the ship- 
per, are eliminated. 

“The bill of lading is issued after an 
exhaustive study covering a period of 
several years, and conforms generally 
with the provisions of the export bill of 
lading recently promulgated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It will 
be in general use in Shipping Board serv- 
ices within 60 days.” 








ACTION AGAINST GRAIN EXPORTERS 

Battimore, Mp., July 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which, by order of the govern- 
ment, is conducting an investigation of 
the grain situation, has instituted man- 
damus proceedings in the United States 
court here against three local firms which 
recently refused to give out information 
wanted or submit their books for inspec- 
tion, The grain firms are ordered to 
show cause why a peremptory mandamus 
should not be issued by the court com- 
pelling them to open their books and sub- 
mit documents, papers and correspond- 
ence in their possession to the commis- 
sion, which is acting under authority of 
Congress. Those concerned insist the 
government has no right to make any 
such demands of them, and are ready to 
carry the fight to the highest court if 
necessary. The date for the hearing has 
not been set. 

Cuarres H. Dorsey. 





ARGENTINE FUTURES MARKETS 

According to the Review of the River 
Plate, the Argentine Asociacién Nacional 
de Agricultura has addressed a note to 
the different grain futures markets in the 
republic stating that it considers that 
premature dealings in grain of the next 
harvest are prejudicial to the national 
agricultural interests. The same entity 
has presented a note to the director of 
agricultural statistics and rural economy 
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of the ministry of agriculture urging the 
immediate publication of the official data 
relative to estimates of the exportable 
surplus of the country’s agricultural 
produce. The note says that an official 
statement on the subject is most neces- 
sary, as the false reports which are be- 
ing circulated in the country and abroad 
are calculated to influence a fall in prices 
of Argentine cereals. 

The president of the Mercado de Ce- 
reales a Término has replied to the com- 
munication. He says that such a com- 
munication could only have been ad- 
dressed to him through a misapprehen- 
sion, seeing that up to now there has 
not been a single dealing on the futures 
market in respect of the forthcoming 
harvest. He adds that his board would 
never permit of dealings in new crops in 
advance of the date habitually fixed 
each year for such transactions. On the 
other hand, the recently constituted 
Bolsa de la Produccién Argentina de- 
fends and upholds the very procedure 
which the Asociacién Nacional de Agri- 
cultura criticizes. 





NEW CROP CHINESE WHEAT 


Arrivals at Shanghai Small—Farmers Hold- 
ing Off on Anticipation of Shortage in 
Rice—Japanese Flour Market Dull 


Suanoual, Cuina, June 18.—The new 
crop of Chinese wheat is arriving in 
Shanghai, but in rather small quantities. 
Farmers and merchants in the interior 
have been holding back their supplies, 
anticipating that the rice crop would be 
a poor one owing to lack of rain. Recent 
showers, however, probably will cause 
them to form new ideas. 

The outturn of the Chinese wheat crop 
is expected to be from 80 to 85 per cent 
of normal, and wheat is expected to go 
lower. Kiangsu wheat is quoted at 3.20 
taels per picul (about $1.15 per bu), and 
Hankow wheat at 3.05 taels (about $1.05 
per bu). 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat on the 
Shanghai market at present are limited to 
three to five cartloads, and Shanghai flour 
mills have not been able to start opera- 
tions as yet. By the beginning of next 
month all flour mills will get steam up 
and grind as fast as they can. 





BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Business improvement is noticeable in 
many lines, but it is not very pronounced. 
Indications point to a general resump- 
tion of trade. Shanghai is ready for any 
demands, should business actually become 
bigger in volume, but the rest of the 
country has not responded to the ap- 
parent improvement in trade elsewhere 
in the world: On the whole, the business 
outlook in China today is better than any 
time during the past four months, as the 
political situation has very greatly im- 
proved. Importers in Shanghai are con- 
fident that the rise in exchange will bring 
larger contracts, and that activities in the 
import line are bound to assume larger 
proportions than in past months. 


RICE CROP RETARDED 


This year’s planting of rice was some- 
what retarded by the lateness of spring 
rains. At present normal growing con- 
ditions prevail, with prospects for a good 
crop, but it is reported that the area sown 
is less than usual, owing to scarcity of 
seed in some of the famine districts. A 
Shortage of draft animals accounts for 
some of the decrease in acreage. 

The usual seasonal movement of beans 
and bean products has not materialized. 
This business at Hankow is dependent on 
European demand, as is also the trade in 
oil bearing seeds. Shipping companies re- 
port very little cargo of this nature leav- 
ing Hankow. 


CHINESE MILLING INDUSTRY 


At the beginning of this year, as nearly 
as can be estimated, there were 165 mod- 
ern flour mills in China, with a total daily 
capacity of 262,110 50-lb bags. 

The lee Feng flour mill, with a capital 
of $150,000, has been formed at Kiukiang. 
Its daily output is valued at $5,000. The 
mill is spacious and well laid out, with 
warehousing capacity of 5,000 bus of 
wheat. It has its own electric plant. 

Stocks of Chinese flour in Shanghai to- 
day average about 100,000 50-lb sacks. 
The ruling rate is lower than last year at 


this time, when the new crop of wheat 
was marketed. 

Imports of American wheat and flour 
into Shanghai this season probably will 
be very restricted. With a good crop 
promised there should be enough wheat 
to keep the mills busy throughout the 
season and to satisfy local consumption. 
It is estimated that this year some 20,000 
tons of American flour have been im- 
ported into Shanghai. Usually only small 
quantities come from the United States, 
but a large importation was made neces- 
sary by the failure of the last Chinese 
wheat crop. 

There is at present no importation of 
flour or wheat from abroad. Local mills 
are not disposed to buy American wheat, 
even though rising exchange has made the 
importing conditions more favorable. 

Some Australian flour is arriving, but 
it is in small parcels. The demand for 
local milled flour remains poor, and deal- 
ers show little interest in present prices. 

The Chen Fong Flour Co. and the 
Cheng Li Flour Co., of Tsinan, Shan- 
tung, have been registered by the Chinese 
ministry of agriculture and commerce. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 


The Kobe market for wheat flour still . 


remains very dull, and small business 
from districts is recorded. Prices are 
going down slowly, August delivery being 
quoted at 3.75 yen (about $7 per bbl) and 
June delivery at slightly less. As the 
margin between selling and buying prices 
is very small, no large transactions are 
recorded. Manufacturers in general ex- 
pect some improvement in the price of 
wheat at centers of production, and they 
are reluctant to sell flour at a price lower 
than 3.75 yen. 


MANCHURIAN MILLING SITUATION 


In Manchuria there are 45 flour mills 
having a producing capacity of 19,000,000 
50-lb sacks of flour annually. Of these 
mills about 40 per cent are Japanese en- 
terprises. Of late, prospects have grown 
very uncertain and the output has de- 
creased to one third. If things go on 
as at present all the mills, it is expected, 
will be compelled to close. The reason 
is chiefly that the price of Manchurian 
wheat is always high, owing to continued 
exports. This causes the price of flour 
to advance, inducing floods of American 
flour to come on the Manchurian market. 
Unless cultivation of wheat is much en- 
couraged and export prohibited, the fu- 
ture of the Manchurian flour mills is dark. 


D. ARAKIE. 


SENATE FIXES RICE DUTY 


House Rates Approved—Duties on Oilseeds 
Established—Effort to Enforce 
Cloture Rule Fails 








The Senate last week approved the 
House duties on rice, rejecting the lower 
rates written into the tariff Sil by the 
Senate finance committee majority. The 
rates are as follows: paddy, or rough rice, 
Ic per lb; brown rice, 114%4¢ per lb; 
milled rice, 2c per lb; broken rice and 
rice meal, 1c per lb. 

During the week the Senate agreed 
to a number of other rates, including the 
following: flaxseed, 40c bu, House rate, 
25c; cottonseed, 14c lb, House, duty free; 
flaxseed oil, 314c lb, an increase of Ic 
over the House rate; castor oil, 414c, an 
increase of 114c over the House rate; 
unshelled peanuts, 3c lb, shelled 4c, same 
as House rates; rapeseed oil, 6c gal, a 
slight reduction from the House rate; 
hay, $4 ton, House rate the same, the 
committee withdrawing its recommenda- 
tion to make the rate $3; straw, $1.50 
ton, House rate, $1; broom corn, free 
list, House rate, $2 ton. 

The Republican move to enforce the 
cloture rule on the bill has failed. The 
vote was 45 to 35, or nine less than the 
required two thirds majority. The Dem- 
ocrats voted solidly against the motion, 
and were joined by five Republicans. 
The defeat of the motion was expected 
before the vote was taken, Democratic 
leaders claiming that the Republican 
leaders conceded that it would not be 
possible to obtain the two thirds ma- 
jority necessary to invoke the existing 
rule, which would limit debaté on. the 
bill and its amendments to one hour for 
each senator. 





July 19, 1922 
HEARING ON FUTURES BILL 


Members of Grain Exchanges Make Final 
Effort to Prevent Enactment of 
Capper-Tincher Measure 


Final efforts were made last week be- 
fore the Senate agricultural committee 
to prevent enactment of the Capper- 
Tincher bill to regulate trading in grain 
futures. L. F. Gates and Hiram Sager, 
former presidents of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, asserted that the new bill, re- 
cently passed by the House, was open to 
all the objections of unconstitutionality 
that were contained in the original meas- 
ure upon which the Supreme Court made 
an adverse ruling. 

A series of amendments was submitted 
by Mr. Gates, many of which were aimed 
to correct what were characterized as 
“misstatements of facts” at previous 
hearings. Mr. Gates drew from the com- 
mittee a promise that no effort would he 
made to reinsert in the bill any of the 
sections eliminated recently on the floor 
of the House. 

L. L. Winters, of Chicago, told the 
committee that, although manipulation 
was possible it was not probable under 
the Chicago Board of Trade rules. 

Fred B. Wells, Minneapolis grain 
dealer, declared that reasonable govern- 
ment supervision of exchanges would add 
prestige to their system of grain han- 
dling, but he protested against the co- 
operative feature. He said that not 
only had the exchanges suffered tre- 
mendously from agitation for discrim- 
inative legislation in the past 18 months, 
but the farmers themselves had suffered 
more. 

J. C. Murray, Chicago, representing 
the Quaker Oats Co., objected to the 
entire bill in its present form, on the 
ground that it narrowed the market and 
restricted hedging or price-insurance fi- 
cilities. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, protested 
against the proposal or government con- 
trol over weighing. 








PARTNER’S AUTHORITY 

The power of one member of a mill- 
ing partnership to bind his firm by a dis- 
position of its property was the main 
point in issue in the case of Cleburne 
Roller Mills Co. vs. Leonard, 229 S.W. 
605, lately decided by the Texas court 
of civil appeals at Fort Worth. 

Three brothers named Anderson con- 
posed a partnership which was plaintiff's 
predecessor in business. John Ander- 
son, defendant’s brother, induced de- 
fendant and her husband to move to 
Texas, where the latter was given em- 
ployment in the Anderson mill. The 
Leonards occupied a house and _ lot 
which formed part of the mill firm’s rei! 
estate, and they claimed title to it, as 
against plaintiff, who received a deed 
covering all the mill property. The 
Leonards claimed the property under a 
verbal gift to them by John Anderson, 
and long continued possession. 

Holding that, although John Anderson 
could part with his undivided interest in 
the house and lot, as one of the mem- 
bers of the firm, but that his verbal 
gift not shown to have been assented to 
by his associates could not bind them, 
the court says, among other things: 

“It is well settled in this state that 
a verbal contract for the sale or gift 
of land is not enforceable unless followed 
by delivery of possession and the making 
by the vendee or donee of valuable and 
permanent improvements which mate- 
rially enhance the value of the prop- 
OFEY. « so 
“The alleged gift by John Anderson 
being beyond the scope of his authority 
to bind his copartners, if effective at all, 
could not in any event have conveyed 
more than his undivided interest in the 
property... . 

“The partnership of Anderson Bros. 
was not a trading concern in the pur- 
chase and sale of real estate. The prop- 
erty in controversy was acquired and 
used solely for the purpose of transact- 
ing its milling business, and was so used 
throughout the duration of that business, 
coveting a period of many years. . . . 
In the absence of notice to J. A. Ander- 
son and George Anderson of such ad- 
verse claim of title, the Leonards’ plea 
of limitation would not avail against the 
undivided interests of these two part- 
ners.” A. L. H. Srreer. 
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The flour situation is rather mixed. 
Some millers admit having enjoyed a 
pretty fair business last week, while 
others report conditions unchanged and 
trade dull. All are unanimous in describ- 
ing business the past two days as life- 
less. In spite of these reports the out- 
put of flour at Minneapolis was larger 
than for some time. Local mills, during 
the week ending July 15, made 305,530 
bbls of flour, or 51 per cent of capacity, 
and today 1714 mills are in operation. 
Most millers say that the trade as a 
whole is not taking the railroad strike 
very seriously. They refuse to antici- 
pate their future needs, but buyers seem 
anxious to get flour contracted for, as 
soon as possible. Shipping directions 
have been very good, and at times 
urgent. 

Mills are beginning to experience a 
little difficulty in securing sufficient cars. 
Railroads seem to be keeping their box 
cars in the grain growing districts for 
moving the new crop and, as a conse- 
quence, they are growing scarcer at ter- 
minal markets. No serious shortage has 
set in as yet. 

Export business continues very quiet. 
Only scattered sales are reported, and 
mainly of small volume. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.85 
@8.30 bbl, standard patent $7.55@8.05, 
second patent $7.25@7.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.60, first clear $5.30 
@5.50, second clear $3@3.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum mills report some business on 
a few days last week, but there was no 
marked improvement, and sales as a rule 
were of small volume. The trade is 
holding off for new crop prices, believ- 
ing that much lower levels will be 
reached and that buying as they go along 
is the best policy to pursue. 

Export business is not very active. A 
few sales of No. 3 semolina were re- 
ported to Scandinavia and Holland last 
week, but no large quantities were tak- 
en. Foreigners are inquiring for clears, 
and a few small lots’ were sold, but busi- 
ness in durum clear is rather quiet. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.55@ 
6.75 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.35@ 
6.45; durum flour, $5.50; clear, $4.10@ 
4.25, 

MILLFEED 


The market showed considerable 
strength the past week, and prices on 
bran and shorts have been advanced 
around $2 ton. 

These two grades are the most active, 
and demand has been brisk. The East is 
inquiring quite freely, and buyers in the 
central and midwestern states seem to 
be following the advance. In spite of 
heavier operation of mills, the larger 
local companies claim to be sold up well 
into August, and offerings from interior 
mills are moderate. The demand for 
flour middlings showed some improve- 
ment, but buying is still far from being 
active. Red dog is quiet and barely 
steady. 

Mills quote bran at $16@17 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $17.50@18.50, flour mid- 
dlings $24@25, red dog $30@31, rye mid- 
dlings $17, in 100-Ib jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was very ac- 
tive the past week. Receipts were mod- 
erate, and choice milling wheat was in 
light supply. The feature of the mar- 


“nesota, North Dakota, 


ket was the advance in premiums which 
are 5@10c up for the week. Due to 
light offerings, local mills competed with 
outside buyers for choice grades. Inte- 
rior mills were in the market, and some 
wheat was sold to mills in central and 
eastern states. No. 1 dark northern sold 
today at 25@45c over September. 

Elevator wheat was also in brisk de- 
mand, due to light shipments. Local and 
interior mills were good buyers, and 
premiums are strong. Eastern mills were 
good buyers last week, but the past few 
days this demand has fallen off, as they 
claim they can do better with Canadian 
wheat. 

There was no snap to the demand for 
durum wheat. Choice grades were in de- 


—— 








ing ahead at all. Conditions are too un- 
settled to warrant any extensive pur- 
chasing, and they are merely buying as 
needed. Mills quote oil meal at $45 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Some export business is being done 
daily, but sales are scattered and of 
small volume. England seems to be the 
best buyer. Just at present oil cake is 
quoted on a basis of $44 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London Exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.44% ; 
three-day, $4.44%, ; 60-day, $4.42%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.75. 


DIEFENBACH-PRINA MILLING CO. 


The Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., of 
St. Paul, was recently incorporated with 
$165,000 capital stock to operate the 
mill at Rush City, Minn. This is one 
of the most substantial of the smaller 
interior northwestern milling plants, be- 
ing of heavy concrete and brick con- 
struction throughout. 

The new company is now engaged in 
remodeling and enlarging the mill. The 
roof has been raised, thereby adding a 
fourth story to the building. All machin- 
ery is being rearranged. The old clean- 
ing machinery has been removed and an 
entire new outfit installed. The Puritan 








Plant of the Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co. at Rush City, Minn, 


mand, but other grades were slow. No. 
1 amber was quoted at 3@9c over July, 
and No. 1 mixed at 2c under to 8c over. 

Winter wheat was not so active, due to 
the rapid advance in prices. Later, de- 
mand improved some. Montana is scarce 
and quoted at 25c over September; Kan- 
sas, 5@25c over; Nebraska, 5@10c over. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 171% were in operation July 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thies week .....c.cessecee 305,530 51 
Lest WOOK .nccccscccccees 252,650 46 
FORF OHO occcccccscvscove 267,165 47 
TWO YVOATS QGO ...cccccces 305,035 55 
Three years agO ......e+e% 266,015 48 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

324,540 144,650 45 

324,540 156,210 49 

378,690 120,180 32 

378,690 161,150 43 

*Week ending July 15. tWeek ending 


July 1. > 
LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed products are fairly active. 
There is not much snap to the demand, 
but country dealers and other car lot 
buyers are taking on sufficient to absorb 
the moderate output. Jobbers are op- 
erating very cautiously, and are not buy- 


dust collectors will be moved to the top 
floor. Three Nordyke & Marmon square 
sifters have been added, together with 
two additional roller mills, making 11 
stands in all, also three Buckleys. The 
line-up of equipment includes eight puri- 
fiers, eight reels, two Wolf bran and 
shorts dusters, McDaniel angle screen 
separator, Carter disc separator, wheat 
scourer, Richardson automatic scale, two 
Huhn wheat heaters and one new iron- 
clad packer. In the basement is a Sim- 
plex motor drive grinder. Separate 
motors are provided for the different 
special machines. 

The company expects to have the re- 
modeling completed and the mill ready 
for operation about Aug. 1. It will have 
a capacity of between 700 and 800 bbls 
daily. 

The elevator, also of concrete construc- 
tion, has a storage capacity of 40,000 
bus, and is equipped with percentage and 
blending machines. A new wheat re- 
ceiving separator is being installed here. 
In the elevator there is a two roll high 
9x30 mill for grinding feed for farm- 
ers. 

Adjoining the elevator is a 50-foot, 
100-ton, covered track scale which was 
installed about two years ago. The mill 
is equipped with a motor driven car pull- 
er. The company is having a double 
loading track installed, and also shower 
baths and dressing rooms adjacent to 
the packing and grinding floors. 

The remodeling is being done under 
the supervision of William Allred; who 
is to have charge of the operation of the 
mill. He was for some years superin- 
tendent of the Great Northern mill, at 
St. Cloud, Minn., and later with the 
Commander mill, at Montgomery. 

In addition to the wheat mill, the 
company will operate a rye flour mill at 
Osceola, Wis., with a daily capacity of 
200 bbls. 

John F. Diefenbach, the president of 
the company, was until recently -secre- 
tary and manager of the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co; in fact, he was the founder of 
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that company. He has been identified 
with milling in the Northwest upwards 
of 3I years, being at one time with the 
Red Wing Milling Co. Frank R. Prina, 
the vice president, is the well-known 
flour broker of New York City. The 
secretary and treasurer, D. J. Norbeck, 
was until June 1, of this year, connected 
with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, as assistant sales manager, and 
prior to that time was with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., of Minneapolis. Num- 
bered among the stockholders are many 
well-known flour men. 


CAREER OF VETERAN MILLER 
William Yeo, of La Crosse, Wis., whose 
death in that city on July 13 is re- 
corded elsewhere in this issue, had been 
engaged in the milling business practi- 
cally all of his life, with the exception of 
a few years during the Civil War. 

Mr. Yeo was born at Cardiff, Wales, 
in 1842, and came to America with his 
parents in 1846. His father operated 
a mill at Osceola, Wis., and in 1859 built 
one at St. Croix Falls, Wis., which they 
operated for four years. Mr. Yeo moved 
to La Crosse in 1863, and ran a small 
mill there. 

On account of his small stature he was 
rejected when he volunteered for service 
in the Civil War, but was later accepted 
as a steamboat engineer and worked on 
the Tennessee River until the close of 
the war. He came to Minneapolis short- 
ly afterwards, and worked in several 
mills on the falls. He had charge of the 
flour mill of Knapp, Stout & Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., from 1867 to 1877. 

In July, 1877, he formed a partnership 
with F. M. Clark, and leased a mill at 
La Crosse. This burned in 1879. The 
present City Mills were built on the 
same ground and were operated continu- 
ously until 1914, when they were closed 
on account of Mr. Yeo’s advancing age, 
and later were sold. 

Mr. Yeo had been in excellent health, 
and on June 22 of this year had celebrat- 
ed his eightieth birthday with his son 
in Minneapolis. He returned to La 
Crosse, and shortly after, while getting 
ready for an automobile ride, was strick- 
en with the illness that caused his death. 

Surviving him are the widow, and two 
children, Mrs. John A. Parks, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and William S. Yeo, of Minneapo- 
lis, who is with the Monarch Elevator Co. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Roy Geer, Iowa representative of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting the home office this week. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual picnic at 
Forest Lake, Minn., Wednesday, July 18. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
purchased from James Pye, northwest- 
ern agent for Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
14 aspirators and one sifter, for use in 
its mill at Minot, N. D. 


J. Clyde Marcus, assistant chief, and 
G. A. Collier, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and H. J. Besley, 
head of the federal grain supervision, 
Washington, D. C., have been in Minne- 
apolis several days conferring with J. 
R. Mathewson regarding the “know your 
wheat campaign” and the market news 
service. Mr. Marcus left Monday eve- 
ning for St. Louis. 


The Minneapolis Durum Products Co. 
has bought from the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., through James Pye, the north- 
western agent, four big sifters, five large- 
sized purifiers, one set of rolls, 9x36, 
three reels, two scourers and four flour 
packers. This company is remodeling 
one unit of its mill to grind wheat flour. 
It will have a capacity of about 1,500 
bbls, and will be ready for operation 
Aug. 15. The other unit, with a capac- 
ity of 1,500 bbls, will be used as hereto- 
fore, for grinding durum. 


Major T, A. Moffet, of the commercial 
department of the London & North West- 
ern Railway, London, Eng., was in Min- 
neapolis on July 12. Major Moffet has 
been in the United States since April, 
looking over the field, and will make a 
report of his visit to the directors of his 
company. It is the desire of the officials 
of the London & North Western Railway 
to come in closer contact with the ship- 
pers of this country, and if conditions 
warrant it offices may later be established 
in the United States. 
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WHAT ABOUT KANRED? 


Millers and the agricultural colleges 
and farmer advisers of the Southwest 
are hopelessly at outs in the matter of 
Kanred wheat. The colleges, experiment 
stations and the whole company of scien- 
tists whose business it is to know all 
about wheat are apparently wholly com- 
mitted to the new variety. Millers, hav- 
ing nothing much to go on but their own 
practical experience in making flour 
from the wheat, declare that it is not 
one-two-six with the good old reliable 
Turkey and Kharkof varieties,—ranked 
in the order named. 

On the one hand the college men have 
samples and records and arithmetic to 
prove conclusively that Kanred has more 
resistance to wheat ills than the other 
types, that it yields better under all 
conditions, and that it will maintain its 
hardness and strength quite as well year 
after year as either of its elder wheat 
kinsmen. On the other hand, millers 
say it goes “yellow” when Turkey and 
Kharkof stay dark and hard, and that, 
even when it does stick to type, it tends 
to a lower protein content; in a word, 
they are convinced that it does not make 
as good flour, and that, should its pro- 
duction become general in the South- 
west, the final effect will be a marked 
lowering of the bread making quality of 
hard winter wheat flour. 

The college people pooh-pooh this and 
display tables of baking test results in 
proof of the equality, if not the supe- 
riority, of their pet wheat. Furthermore, 
they point out that Kanred is not a new 
wheat but a built-up wheat, developed 
from the same Turkey ancestor and 
maintaining all of its desirable qualities, 
with a lessened number of the undesirable 
ones. They are proud of it, and are 
putting forth every effort to have it 
grown in preference to the older Turkey 
and Kharkof. 

So far, millers have not been open in 
opposition nor have they actually and 
actively discouraged its planting. Few, 
if any, of them, however, will assist in 
the campaign in its interest. Where. a 
miller distributes seed in his local terri- 
tory, he will not select Kanred for dis- 
tribution; he will, on the contrary, lend 
every assistance to the sowing of the 
types of wheat upon the flour from 
which he has built his brand reputation. 

Meanwhile, there is increasing favor 
for the importation of a substantial 
supply of seed wheat from the Crimea 
as soon as economic and transportation 
conditions make that possible. Millers 
know that, in the past, that has worked 
distinct improvement in the hard wheat 
of the Southwest. They are by no means 
so sure about Kanred; in fact they are 
almost sure they do not want it at all. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN FLOUR SITUATION 


Another week in which flour prices ad- 
vanced in spite of the bearish views of 
the trade. Patents are up 10@20c bbl 
from a week ago. Other grades general- 
ly show about the same rise, although in 
a few cases quotations are 40c higher. 

The advance at this time naturally de- 
layed the expected improvement in buy- 
ing,’ and the total volume of business 
was about on a parity with other recent 
weeks. Nothing was purchased at the 
higher prices except small orders, and 
quick delivery was desired in every case. 
Buyers who normally enter the market 
at this season are holding back until the 
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new crop of wheat is moving freely, 
when receipts are expected to be heavy 
enough to break the high premiums 
asked for cash wheat of milling quality. 
Usually, receipts of new wheat are of 
substantial proportions in the second and 
third weeks of July. However, heavy 
rains over the Southwest the past week 
delayed threshing and otherwise restrict- 
ed the movement so that offerings of 
high protein wheat at Kansas City were 
actually inadequate. 

Premiums for old No. 2 hard were 33 
@38c, while the same grade of new wheat 
brought 39@43c over the September op- 
tion. Several mills made purchases even 
at these premiums, in order to fill pre- 
vious bookings, but the cost was consid- 
ered prohibitive, in view of the flour sit- 
uation, and wheat purchases were mostly 
held to requirements. Present demand 
is light enough to break prices whenever 
the supply is materially increased. 

Offers of old crop flour were with- 
drawn by several mills during the week, 
but there was little buying of new flour. 
Discounts for new flour, for 30- to 90- 


day shipment, were generally 25@40c, al- . 


‘though several mills declined to make 
concessions. 

Export trade was practically lifeless, 
and few sales were made unless the 
prices were exceptionally attractive. 
Sales of clears to domestic sources were 
slightly better. 

Kansas City mills produced 23 per cent 
less flour this week than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.10@7.50; 95 per cent, 
$6.50@7.10; straight, $6.30@6.95; first 
clear, $4.35@5.15; second clear, $3.65@4; 
low grade, $3@3.65. 


MILLFEED 


Lighter production of mills, coupled 
with a general increase in demand for 
all millfeed, caused an advance of $2@3 
ton in prices, with shorts reflecting the 
full advance. Buying was from all sec- 
tions, and demand was strengthened in 
some localities by doubt as to the grow- 
ing corn crop. Supplies are light, and 
little feed is being offered for immediate 
shipment. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $15.50@16; brown 
shorts, $19@20; gray shorts, $21.50@23. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 51144c July and August seaboard, 
via New York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 5614c July and August sea- 
board, via New York 61c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
501%4c July and August seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 60c; 
Antwerp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 5114c, via New York 
60c; Christiania, via New Orleans 601/,c, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 6014,c, via New York 56c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

TNO WOE oc. ccce 114,900 68,700 59 
Last week ....... 114,900 69,000 60 
,. 2, Peer 112,800 92,800 82 
Two yearsago.... 96,600 53,500 55 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 


Wichita, Salina and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly outpyt of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 483,360 261,431 54 
Last week ....... 483,630 247,671 51 
Wee BOO cevccaxs 466,830 309,996 66 
Two years ago... 453,570 212,775 47 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,375 bbls this week, 17,034 last 
week, 23,011 a year ago and 1,500 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 18 reported do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair and. 21 
slow. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita, Kansas, mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 29,135 45 
Last week ........ 64,620 27,077 42 
Year O60 ...cceee 62,820 24,195 38 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 24,319 61 


PILLSBURY PLANT IN OPERATION 


The new 1,500-bbl mill of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, at 
Atchison, Kansas, will be placed in op- 
eration next week. The new mill occu- 
pies but one half of the building, and 
work on installation of a twin 1,500-bbl 
unit will be hastened to completion. The 
Pillsbury plans contemplate early con- 
struction of additional capacity, so that 
the completed plant at Atchison will be 
of 5,000 bbls. Wheat storage for 650,- 
000 bus is already under construction. 

J. W. Avery, in charge of wheat pur- 
chases for the Pillsbury company, is 
spending several days in the Southwest 
arranging for supplies for the new mill. 
It is probable that, because of the trans- 
fer charge on wheat passing through 
Kansas City, the Atchison mill will buy 
its wheat principally at interior Kansas 
points. 

DECISION IN RATE CASE 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week announced its decision in the 
“old tonnage” case, tried here in April, 
and which at the time aroused much in- 
terest among millers of the Southwest. 
Kansas City and Omaha interests tried 
to get permission to move stocks of grain 
and grain products, shipped into eleva- 
tors and mills under the rates of last 
winter, at prevailing rates, which were 
considerably lower. It was claimed at 
the time that this practice was allowed 
at St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis, and 
unless the privilege was extended to in- 
clude Kansas City and Omaha, the lat- 
ter markets would be affected adversely. 

The Commission did not allow the 
shipments at the lower rate, but found 
that the practices were unduly prejudi- 
cial to Kansas City and Omaha and un- 
duly preferential to St. Louis, Cairo and 
Memphis. Carriers were ordered to 
establish, by Sept. 22, on 30 days’ notice, 
the same rules at St. Louis, Cairo and 
Memphis as those maintained at Kansas 
City and Omaha. 

Necessity for the lower rates was re- 
moved to a great extent when the May 
squeeze in Chicago sent prices to such a 
level that the grain could be shipped 
there at a substantial profit. 


CENTRAL GRAIN CO. DISSOLVED 

Judge Fairchild, of the district court 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, ordered that the 
Central Grain Co., of that place, be dis- 
solved, holding that the organization was 
illegal. The case was tried on July 7. 

The suit was brought by the state at 
the insistance of Hutchinson grain bro- 
kers whose business had been affected by 
the policy of the Central Grain Co. in. 
buying wheat for mill members direct 
from country shippers instead of through 
cash brokers or commission men. Sev- 
eral Kansas mills held stock in the com- 
pany. 

Reorganization will probably be ef- 
fected immediately, along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines. 


JUDGE A. E. HELM IS DEAD 


Judge A. E. Helm, attorney for the 
Kansas public utilities commission, died 
July 13 in a hospital at Junction City, 
Kansas, after an illness of several weeks. 
He was influential in many freight rate 
cases in Kansas, and brought the first 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to obtain a reduction in the 
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freight rates on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts to Gulf ports from interior Kansas 
points and to reduce the rates on goods 
shipped from the East by water to Gulf 
ports and then to Kansas jobbing points 
by rail. He was always an active figure 
in freight and passenger rate matters in 
Kansas and the Middle West. 

Judge Helm was 67 years old, and is 
survived by three children. The funeral 
was held on July 14, at Topeka. 


NOTES 


S. R. Hays, Sweet Springs (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co., was in Kansas City this week. 

Jona A. Ruth, secretary-manager Okla- 
homa Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., wis 
here part of the week. 

W. C. Weir, Indianapolis, is now rep- 
resenting the Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., in central states ter- 
ritory. 

It is estimated that floods in the Gran 
River valley of northern Missouri the 
past week destroyed about 1,000,000 bus 
wheat. 

R. C. Meade, assistant manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, is 01 
a 30-day visit to markets in the centr:\| 
states and in the East. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern represer 
tative Nordyke & Marmon Co., spent 
most of this week at the home office of 
the company, Indianapolis. 

A branch sales office of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Grand Island. 
Neb., was opened this week at 306 Vi: 
tor Building, Kansas City. J. W. Ar 
mine is in charge. 

James N. Russell, president of th 
Kansas City Board of Trade, is repre 
senting the local exchange at the Senate 
committee hearings on the Capper-Tinch 
er grain futures bill this week. 

Fred R. Warrick has applied for mem 
bership in the Kansas City Board o! 
Trade on transfer from Arthur CG. 
Evans, and George W. Higby has pur- 
chased the certificate of L. P. Nellis. 

John Bass, Benedict Flour & Fee«| 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, visited the of 
fice of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. here 
this week. He was accompanied by F. 
A. Rowray, Iowa representative of that 
company. 

J. H. Hollister, Jr., S. H. Miller Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has made application 
for membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on a transfer from Frank 
Barrett, deceased. The membership solc 
for $12,000. 

Robert E. Wyatt, formerly of the Ar 
nold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kan 
sas, will leave that company next weel. 
to take a position as general manager 0! 
the Cherokee, Okla., plant of the Kansa 
Flour Mills Co. 

W. W. Marshall, president Kimbal! 
Milling Co., and R. Van Evera, flou: 
broker, attended the meeting of th 
Western Corn Millers’ Association a‘ 
St. Louis last week. Mr. Van Evera is 
secretary of the association. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president Larabec 
Flour Mills Corporation, will attend th: 
annual stockholders’ and directors’ meet 
ing of the company in Hutchinson, Kan 
sas, July 19. Other Kansas City officers 
of the company will not be present. 

Excessive rains during the past week 
caused the shutting down of the entir 
plant of the Southwestern: Milling @o.. 
Inc., for two days. The water accumy- 
lated in the wheat pits, and made it im 
possible to feed the grain into the mil 
proper. roe 

L. E. Boxill, representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., in the 
West Indies, is visiting the home office 


in Kansas City. The recent risé in sugar . 


prices has bettered economic conditions 
in the islands, Mr. Boxill said, and a 
better trade in flour is in prospect. 

Thirty members and guests - attended 
an informal meeting of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club at the Kansas City Club, 
July 12. The meeting was largely de-- 
voted, to discussion of what is to be done 
or left undone in the matter of high 
protein wheat and the price millers are 
having to pay for it. 

Total shipments of flour and feed by 
89 southwestern mills into Central 
Freight Association territory for the 
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month of May were 335,858 bbls, com- 
pared with 349,501 the preceding month, 
according to a report of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, issued this week. 
Total shipments into trunk line territories 
during May were 391,709 bbls, compared 
with 422,960 in April. 

H. C. Malsness, southwestern repre- 
sentative Sprout, Waldron & Co., re- 
turned this week from Yukon, Okla., 
where he sold a complete equipment for 
a feed mill to the Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co. Mr. Malsness reported that the new 
1,000-bb1 flour mill of that company 
started to grind last week, and is on a 
full-time run. The new mill was designed 
and equipped by Mr. Malsness. 

Railroad schedules which proposed to 
make rates on grain from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to Texas and Louisiana points on 
a basis of 5c per 100 lbs more than simi- 
lar rates from Omaha, Neb., to the same 
points, were canceled this week by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission sustained the protest of 
Kansas City shippers that the arrange- 
ment would give Iowa grain centers an 
advantage over Kansas City, Omaha and 
other points. 

A case has been filed by northwestern 
interests, asking that carload rates on 
wheat flour from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Kansas City be reduced from 
23y4%,c to 2Y%c. C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, said 
that a request had been made that, in 
case the lower rates are established, the 
rates on grain from the Northwest to 
Kansas City be lowered, also. At pres- 
ent, Kansas City has a 20%4c rate on 
wheat flour to Minneapolis, and the rate 
on grain is 174%,c. Wheat from Minne- 
apolis to Kansas City takes a rate of 
23c, however. Unless a balance is struck 
between the two rates, the Southwest 
will fight the proposed reduction, Mr. 
Topping said. 


SALINA 

Not much change was noticed in the 
milling business this week. 
working from two thirds to full time, 
and the usual amount of business was 
transacted. There was considerable in- 
quiry for clear and low grades, and also 
some for prices, but not many material- 
ized in sales; it is the general opinion 
that buyers are waiting to determine the 
quality of the new wheat, rather than 
to figure on the price. No export in- 
quiries have been received this week. 
There has been very active demand for 
bran, owing to the small output, and the 
price has advanced some. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.40@7.60; 95 per cent, $7 
@7.20; 100 per cent, $6.90@7.10. New 
wheat: fancy patent, $6.50@6.75; 95 per 
cent, $6@6.25; 100 per cent, $5.90@6.40. 
Bran is quoted at 70@7%c per 100 lbs, 
brown shorts 90@95c, gray shorts $1.05 
@1.10, white shorts $1.25@1.35, and mill- 
run 85@95c, in mixed cars;* 

Output of Salina mills representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 

; output § activity 
Tee Wn ci eh eacs us nake 29,728 65 
Last WE: Sivavawesaueeuse 20,333 44 
pc ey Set en go -40,109 87 


Edward Huckstep, grain man of 
Hutchinson, visited the Board of Trade 
today. 

Oscar Cook, of the Wyandotte Eleva- 
tor Co., Kansas City, is visiting Salina 
grain dealers. 

J: W. Holloway, traffic manager for 
the Weber. Flour Mills Corporation, was 
a this week, on business for the 
mill. 

H. V. Nye, manager, and John Weber, 
president, of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, were in Kansas City and Chi- 
cago this week. 

_Martin Schuler, federal district super- 
visor of the federal grain inspection de- 


‘ partment of Kansas City, was here on 


business this week. 

The following millers are attending the 
Kansas Millers’ Club meeting at Wichita 
today: Frank O. Jones, manager West- 
ern Star Mills Co., H. V. Nye, manager, 
and Theodore Tholl, sales manager, Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation; C. S. Chase, 


Mills were. 
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sales manager, and Roy Miller, grain 
buyer, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 

Frank R. Prina, of New York, this 
week called on the Western Star Mill 
Co., which he represents in that territory, 
and went to Wichita to attend the mill- 
ers’ meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the directors 


and stockholders of the Shellabarger Mill © 


& Elevator Co., held July 11, the follow- 
ing were appointed: J. B. Smith, man- 
ager and secretary; L. C. Shellabarger, 
president; W. O. Lyter, vice president. 
Mrs. Florence Shellabarger and Smith 
Crowder, of Piedmont, Cal., were re- 
elected as directors. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 15.—Dullness has 
featured the flour trade the past week. 
Millers all say that buyers have not been 
interested, and that they look for very 
little new business to develop until the 
new crop comes on and conditions become 
more settled. Some new wheat has ar- 
rived here this week, but the new crop 
movement has not yet begun in volume. 
Rains over the state have delayed thresh- 
ing. The few samples of the new crop 
that have shown up on the floor of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange have been of 
good milling quality. 

OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Te WORE ccc c cence ceseves 18,148 96 
OS a rrerr: rrr 18,000 95 
WORF OOO coccccccccvecsece 23,011 96 
TWO FOOTS OHO cccccscviess 10,486 43 


NEW WHEAT QUALITY GOOD 


In a letter under date of July Il, 
Julius Hoffman, proprietor of-the White 
Oak Roller Flouring Mills, Oak, Neb., 
says: “Wheat hereabouts is all in the 
shock, and some threshing has been done. 
The quality of the new wheat is good, 
testing 57 to 60 lbs, and I think that it is 
stronger in gluten than it was last year. 
We have here mostly Kanred wheat, and 
it is yielding 12@25 bus to the acre. We 
have had a good deal of rain, and if the 
wet weather continues it will hurt the 
wheat, which is bleached and is beginning 
to sprout in the shock.” 


NOTES 

The Nye-Schneider-Jenks Co. closed its 
Lincoln office Saturday, and C. G. Crit- 
tenden, in charge for over 20 years, will 
come to Omaha to become manager of 
the company’s grain terminals at Omaha, 
Lincoln and Fremont. 

The Nebraska railway commission an- 
nounced Thursday that it had started 
prosecution of William Kotas, manager 
of the Milligan (Neb.) Grain Co., for 
failure to take out a warehouse license 
and bond for the elevator, which has 
farmers’ grain valued at $75,000 in stor- 
age. The commission quotes J. M. Riley, 
state bank examiner in charge of the 
State Bank at Milligan, of which Kotas 


was president until the state department - 


of trade and commerce removed him a 
year ago, as saying that farmers are liable 
to face a loss on account of Kotas’ finan- 
cial condition. 

Leicn Leste. 





Argentina—Export Duties 

Export duties fixed by the Argentine gov- 

ernment on flour, grain and flaxseed as of 

June 1, compared with the May 1, April 1 

and March 1 schedules, in gold pesos per 
metric ton: 

Juneil Mayt1 Aprill Mch. 1 

Wheat flour .... 1.70 1.59 1.54 0.61 


Wheat, sacked .. 1.70 1.59 1.80 1.05 
Wheat, bulk .... 1.44 1.33 1.54 0.78 
Oats, sacked ... 1.07 0.96 -1.06 0.84 
Oats, bulk ..... 1.01 0.90 1.01 0.78 
Corn, sacked.... 1.15 1.39 1.39 0.84 
Corn, bulk ..... 1.06 1.29 1.29 0.74 


Flaxseed, sacked 3.93 3.23 3.50 3.22 
Flaxseed, bulk.. 3.68 2.98 3.25 2.98 
Barley ...cccces -90 0.77 0.95 0.74 

As the Argentine gold peso is valued at 
96.5c, the current export duty on wheat flour 
amounts to 14.7c per bbl, and the duty on 
sacked wheat to 4.5c per bu. 








“Norway—Imports 

Imports of flour and grain into Norway in 

1921 and 1920: 
1921 1920 

Wheat flour, bbis ......... 331,217 451,293 
Rye flour, bbis coe eseeee 288,176 
Wheat, bus .. ... 2,780,442 3,669,956 
Bye, DUS .cccccccccccccece 4,960,250 6,805,581 
Barley, Dus .......seeeee8 952,062 118,864 
Corn, DUB ....cccccoseses - 3,522,380 2,606,494 
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The threatened railroad strike has, in 
some instances, increased the volume of 
small lot flour purchases this week. In 
fact, the situation is considered so pre- 
carious that a move one way or the other 
may possibly have a definite effect upon 
conditions in the flour market. Outside 
of this there is no unusual factor, and 
prices, though having fluctuated 10@20c 
during the period, are at the end of the 
week about even with those of a week 
ago, with the exception of best grades 
of northwestern mills, which are quoted 
15@30c higher. 

Interest in new crop flour is still only 
a question of inquiry and quotations. 
Kansas 95 per cents are offered any- 
where from $6 to $6.30, which shows an 
advance of about 25c for the week. 
Northwestern concerns are not quoting 
as yet; indeed, from the amount of 
business being booked by representatives 
of the southwestern mills, it would seem 
that they are making their offerings in 
vain, 

Some of the local jobbers report that 
the samples of new crop flour which have, 
so far, come to their notice have been 
exceptionally poor. For instance, only 
one out of seven different samples in- 
spected by some of the jobbers had the 
appearance of quality stuff. The gluten 
content is unusually low, whereas in the 
average year the specimens have had 
satisfactory gluten content. It is prob- 
able that the best of the new flour is 
not yet on the market, and no doubt 
when it arrives the present passing in- 
terest will turn into actual purchases. 

Export trade continues very quiet, with 
only a few lots disposed of here and 
there. Small regular shipments have 
been made from this market to the Le- 
vant. Fancy second clears were sold 
recently on the basis of $5.70 per 100 
kilos, delivered, Levant ports. Inquiries 
have not increased, and probably will not 
do so until well into the new crop sea- 
son. Low grade clears are not hard 
to pick up, though the better grades 
have not accumulated in large quantities 
yet. 

The local rye flour output totaled 4,000 
bbls this week, an increase of 1,000 over 
a week ago. Brokers representing Wis- 
consin mills say that business is slightly 
better, though not at all indicative of a 
prolonged improvement. White is quot- 
ed at $4.50, car lots, Chicago, and me- 
dium sells at 30c less. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.75 
@8, standard patent $7.35@7.65, first 
clear $5.50@6; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.55, straight $6@6.75, first clear 
$5@5.50; soft winter short patent $5.60 
@6, straight $5.20@5.60, first clear $4.25 
@A4.50. 


MILLFEED 


A strong bull movement has de- 
veloped in the feed market at the end 
of the week, the greatest interest being 
shown in bran. There had been heavy 
short selling, and a later rush to cover 
advanced prices. Investment buying of 
good proportions has, in fact, absorbed 
all offerings, and this is exceptional, con- 
sidering that supplies have been burden- 
some of late. Buyers in the East are 
purchasing quite heavily. 

Bran is up $1@1.50 since a week ago, 
most of the advance being made the lat- 
ter part of this week, and is quoted at 
$18@19.25. Standard middlings gained 
75c, and sell at $19.50@20; flour mid- 


dlings are quoted at $26@26.50, an ad- 
vance of $1, and red dog sells at $32.50 
@34, which is $1@1.50 higher than last 
week. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 32,000 80 
Last week ........ 40,000 32,000 80 
BOOP BHO ccvvccecces 40,000 24,000 60 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,000 78 


CASH WHEAT 


New wheat is beginning to arrive in 
larger quantities, receipts this week av- 
eraging 100 cars per day. Both soft and 
hard winter wheat are generally of good 
quality, have tested around 58 lbs per 
bu, and have graded No. 1 red or hard 
winter. All receipts totaled about 750 
cars, which is much heavier than a week 
ago, when receipts aggregated only 193 
cars. 

Milling demand has been slow, though 
outside millers have done some purchas- 
ing. Elevator interests have, however, 
done most of the buying. Premiums 
have held unusually firm, and spot prices 
are 3@4c higher on the week. 

No. 1 red was quoted at 2@3c over 
July, or $1.174,@1.18%,; No. 2 red, 1% 
@2c over, or $1.1734,@1.183,; No. 2 hard 
winter, 214@3%c over, or $1.16%@ 
1.173. . 

URGE ILLINOIS WATERWAY PLAN 


At a meeting held at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, on July 12, the 
waterways and freight traffic committees 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
urged the immediate completion of the 
Illinois waterway plan, which includes 
the improvement of the Illinois River 
between Lockport and Utica. A resolu- 
tion, adopted to this effect, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the Illinois waterway 
should be built without further delay 
to relieve the shippers of Illinois of the 
handicaps they now suffer from the nec- 
essary rail hauls to and from connecting 
points at St. Louis and Cairo and the 
necessary transfers; and that Chicago 
and the cities and towns on the line be 
hereby urged to adopt at once a policy 
of action instead of discussion with ref- 
erence to the proposed Illinois water- 
way.” 

It is probable that when the water- 
way is finally finished it will be used to 
a considerable degree for the shipment 
of grain, though at the present time the 
route from St. Louis to New Orleans is 
used principally for shipping sugar, and 
commodities other than flour and grain. 
The jute tonnage is quite large each 
year. ; 

NEW PILLSBURY MANAGER 


C. A. Bunnell, who has been assistant 
southern sales manager, located at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was recently trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office of the com- 
pany, and was promoted to the position 
of branch manager. 

M. Hutchinson, the former Chicago 
manager, who also was connected with 
the advertising department, has returned 
to Minneapolis, where he will give his 
time exclusively to advertising, and will 
be the head of that department. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 


The United States government quarter- 
master’s department, 1819 Pershing Road, 
Chicago, will open bids on Aug. 9 to fur- 
nish it with certain amounts of flour. 
The first proposal, which has just been 
issued, asks for 1,739,990 lbs hard wheat 
flour to be packed in new single cotton 
98’s. This is the largest amount on which 
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bids have been requested for some time, 
and the requirements for the various 
camps are as follows: Camp Dix, N. J., 
50,000 lbs; Fort Benning, Ga., 400,036; 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 200,018; Fort. 


Leavenworth, Kansas, 12,054; Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 144,648; Fort Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., 100,058; Fort McPherson, Ga., 100,- 
058; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 79,968; 
Scott Field, Ill, 62,230; Fort Thomas, 
Ky., 39,984; Fort Robinson, Neb., 14,994; 
Hot Springs, Ark., 9,996; Camp Knox, 
Ky., 120,050; Fort Omaha, Neb., 9,996; 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 106,036; Bunell, 
Colo., 69,972; Fort Logan, Colo., 79,968; 
Fort Crook, Neb., 79,968; St. Louis, Mo., 
59,976 lbs. 

A 10-lb sample must be submitted by 
prospective bidders, to arrive at Chicago 
at least 48 hours prior to opening of bids. 


FOOD FOR GERMANY 


“We have confidence in the German 
people and the determination they are 
showing to come back. Food is probably 
the most necessary thing to help them 
come back. There is nothing that does 
so much to kill radicalism—the chief 
peril to Europe—as a good meal set 
down before a hungry man.” 

This statement was made this week 
by Edward Morris, president of Morris 
& Co., Chicago packers, and to prove his 
alleged confidence in the German people 
he has sanctioned a shipment of more 
than 10,000,000 lbs of food products to 
Germany. The first consignment, 55 
carloads, will leave Chicago today, July 
15. Other trainloads will follow during 
the next two weeks. The value of the 
shipments will total about $1,750,000, or 
approximately 1,000,000,000 marks, based 
on the current exchange rate. German 
buyers have made satisfactory financial 
arrangements with Morris & Co.’s Ber- 
lin and Hamburg branch managers to 
cover the shipments. 


NOTES 


Joseph Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, made a trip to the Northwest 
the first part of this week. 

O. L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour buyers, Chicago, has gone to 
Baldwin, Mich., for a week’s fishing trip. 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was in 
Chicago on July 13, on his way to the 
tast. 

George Cormack, head miller of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the local office of the company on 
July 13. 

John Boehrer, of the accounting de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, called at the local office of 
his company on July 14. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager, and L. 
A. Arneson, vice president, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
were in Chicago on July 9. 

J. O. Laird, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, attended the con- 
vention of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, on July 11-13. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was in Chicago on 
July 11 and 12, and called at the office of 
the Federation. He was on his way to 
New York. 

Edward Olson, who has been with the 
Falk Potato Flour Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is now with the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., as represen- 
tative in Illinois territory. He has his 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Harold Vogtel, of Rinker & Vogtel, 
flour brokers, Chicago, returned to this 
city on July 12 after spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in Michigan, where he 
has a summer home. He left his family 
there for the remainder of the season. 


J. L. Carwile, representative at Koko- 
mo, Ind., of the St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., called at this office the first of 
the week. He said that flour conditions 
in Indiana are slow, and that new crop 
flour has not been contracted for in any 
quantity as yet. 

Harry Boore, who of late years has 
been the official weighmaster and regis- 
trar of provisions for the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died here on July 12. He was 
prominently connected with the packing 
industry of Chicago for many years. 
William L. Gregson, formerly a director 
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of the board, has been chosen to take 
his place. 

George L. Brand, who represents the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
in Michigan territory, with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, called at this office 
on July 14. He was returning from the 
mill, where he had been attending the 
annual meeting of stockholders. He re- 
ported that there had been exceptionally 
heavy rainfall at Wichita and Newton on 
July 11. 

The North Western elevator, on the 
Calumet River, which is operated by the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, and which 
was wrecked by a dust explosion on 
March 19, 1921, has now been sufficiently 
reconstructed so that it is again receiv- 
ing grain. The first day, July 5, on which 
operations were resumed, 162 cars were 
received, and the receipts have been in- 
creasing since that time. 


. - Lake shipments from Chicago this week 


were 57,000 bbls flour, of which 49,000 
went to Buffalo, 2,000 to Erie, 6,000 to 
Fairport; 842,000 bus wheat, of which 
466,000 went to Buffalo, 34,000 to Mont- 
real, and 342,000 to other Canadian ports; 
2,497,000 bus corn, of which 1,498,000 
went to Buffalo, 362,000 to Depot Har- 
bor, 80,000 to Montreal, 119,000 to Tif- 
fin, and 438,000 to other Canadian ports; 
145,000 bus oats to Buffalo. 


A committee representing the Chicago 
Board of Trade, composed of. L. F. 
Gates, Hiram N. Sager, former presi- 
dents of the board, L. L. Winters, a di- 
rector, and James C. Murray, of the 
Quaker Oats.Co., was in Washington, 
D. C., this week to oppose the new Cap- 
per-Tincher bill. The committee ap- 
peared before the Senate agriculture 
committee. The Chicago men presented 
a series of amendments, which, they 
thought, would correct some of the evils 
of the proposed statute, which is said to 
contain errors just as flagrant as those 
in the former Capper-Tincher bill. 


The stock brokerage firm of Nast & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, closed its 
doors July 14, following bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and appointment of a receiver 
by Federal Judge George A. Carpenter. 
Samuel Nast is the only registered mem- 
ber of the firm, and holds memberships in 
the New York Stock Exchange, the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and the firm has been 
essentially a “one-man house.” Its lia- 
bilities appear to be about $6,000,000, but 
the assets cannot be determined until a 
complete examination of the books is 
made. However, the general impression 
seems to be that this is not a serious 
failure, and creditors’ losses will prob- 
ably be light 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeeE, Wis., July 15.—The steady 
advance of prices this week, when or- 
dinarily the conversion to the new crop 
basis at this period is accompanied by 
a fairly consistent downward movement, 
checked new business materially; but it 
made shipping directions more numerous, 
with the result that mill production 
showed a fair gain and operations were 
close to one half of capacity, for the 
first time in about a month. 

Usually, at this time of the year, fam- 
ily trade falls off and bakery trade in- 
creases. This year, business is quite 
evenly divided between bakeries and 
families. Any slowing up in the move- 
ment caused by the railroad labor trou- 
ble seems to be negligible. 

With a sharp advance in cash pre- 
miums on spring wheat, as well as a rise 
in option and cash prices generally, flour 
prices have been advanced 35@45c bbl 
this week. Fancy brands of spring wheat 
patent are quoted at $8.50@9.10, and 
straight at $7.80@8.55, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, 

The call for clear flour is limited to 
small orders of fancy, the medium and 
lower grades being dull and neglected. 
Export needs are absent, ‘and inquiry 
is very slow. Eastern blenders and mix- 
ers have taken some fancy, but trade 
is very quiet. Offers are of small pro- 
portions, however. Prices are largely 
nominal at an advance of 15@25c bbl. 
Fancy clear was quoted at $5.70@6.50, 
and second nominally at $4.85@5.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

New crop Kansas flour offerings rep- 


resent a very small discount under old. 
At the same time, old has advanced 25 
@40c bbl under the influence of a sharp 
rise in grain prices. Customers have 
been somewhat bewildered by this un- 
usual development, and buying has been 
restricted to the most urgent needs. 
There exists a peculiarly strong feeling 


* that the present level will not hold long. 


The advance in winter wheat has been 
accentuated by a strengthening of pre- 
miums, forcing flour prices upward. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$7.85@8.15, and bakers patent at $7.45 
@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour trade is small, compared 
with the normal of the last two summers. 
The call is limited almost entirely to 
regular customers, but their needs are 
below expectations. The little business 
being transacted involves the whiter 
grades, medium and dark being neglect- 
ed. There is no export call for dark, 
which is a drug on the market. How- 
ever, output is limited by reason of 
the exhaustion of the old crop. Some 
relief is expected in the coming 10 days, 
when the new crop will get under way 
to mills. 

The output of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 700 bbls, compared 
with 1,000 last week and 2,015 in the cor- 
responding week in 1921. Prices ad- 
vanced 10@20c bbl, the rise being well 
maintained by the firm trend of cash and 
option grain values. The dark qualities 
are nominally unchanged, but firm. Pure 
white was quoted at $5.45@5.95, straight 
at $5.15@5.40, and dark at $3.90@4.95, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn goods are dull and nominally un- 
changed, despite the strong and higher 
level of the price of grain. Little busi- 
ness is passing on either domestic or ex- 
port account. Buyers and sellers have a 
hard time getting together on prices, and 
the lesser inclination to make concessions 
has acted as a damper on business. The 
dullness is not unusual for midsummer, 
but this year it seems to be more pro- 
nounced than customary. Corn flour was 
quoted nominally at $1.45@1.50, corn 
meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn grits at 
$1.40@1.50, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per ct. 

4 


This week ........ 0 7,500 7 
Last week ........ 16,000 4,950 31 
Last year ......... 24,000 4,663 19 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,200 39 
Three years ago.... 18,000 9,500 53 
Four years ago..... 18,200 eos ee 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 


The flour movement at Milwaukee con- 
tinues abnormally high in receipts and 
low in shipments, although the outgoing 
volume this week showed an increase 
over last year. This week’s receipts were 
67,010 bbls, against 22,370 in the same 
week in 1921; shipments were 19,750, 
against 14,180 last year. The Milwaukee 
road carried 11,550 bbls, and lake transit 
lines the remainder of the outgoing flour. 


MILLFEED 


The strength of grain and flour prices 
has been largely responsible for an ad- 
vance in millfeed prices, amounting to 
approximately $1@1.50 ton in both bran 
and middlings. The call is light, but 
consumptive purchases increased during 
the week, while speculative interest 
seemed to decline as prices went upward. 
There is little or no demand for the 
heavy feeds, while meal and gluten feed 
remain very dull and are nominally un- 
changed. Winter bran moved up to a 
parity with spring, which ranges at a 
discount of $1.50 ton under middlings. 
Rye and hominy feed advanced 50c@$1 
ton. Red dog is strong but unchanged. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 1,110 tons, against 1,860 last 
year; shipments were 4,844 tons, com- 
pared with 4,689 in the same week in 
1921. 

NOTES 


James G. O’Brien, assistant secretary 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, is spending his vacation with his 
family in the Waukesha lake region. 


The Western Seed Co., of Hamilton, 
Mont., has opened a branch warehouse 
and office in Eau Claire, Wis., under the 
management of E. C. Dearth, of that 
city. The capital stock is given as 


. 
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$300,000, and the proportion to be used 
in Wisconsin as $25,000. 

Shipments of grain by lake from Mil- 
waukee during the week included these 
cargoes: steamer Alex B. Uhrig, 175,- 
000 bus corn from Kinnickinnic elevator 
to Buffalo; G. J. Grammer, 180,000 bus 
corn and 75,000 bus oats from Kinnic- 
kinnic elevator to Goderich, Ont. 

The Clayton (Wis.) Co-Operative Mill- 
ing Co., with $5,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture, buy, sell and deal in flour, 
feed, hay, grain, fuel, and general mer- 
chandise, has been incorporated by A. 
B. Kittelson, F. W. Plahn, Nick Petry, 
F. F. Rattke and Rudolph Anderson. 

The Hansen Milling Co., Ashland, Wis., 
has purchased the interests of the North- 
ern Grocer Co., Ironwood, Mich., and 
will conduct it as a branch, retaininy, 
however, the present name. Walter 
Lobb, who has been manager of the 
Ironwood company, is succeeded by (. 
O. Olson, of Ironwood. 

William Yeo, a pioneer of the flour 
milling industry in the Mississippi vai- 
ley, died at his -home in La Crosse, Wis., 
on July 13, at the age of 80 years. He 
was born in Cardiff, Wales, June 2), 
1842, and came to America with his par- 
ents when an infant. Mr. Yeo, after 
service during the Civil War, in 1877 
founded the City Flour Mills, La Crossv, 
Wis., with F. M. Clark. The business 
was discontinued in 1914, due to ad- 
vanced age and ill health. 

L. E. Meyer. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring whest 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in bushe!s 
(000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— °22*°21 °20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 '13 
Kansas .109 129 143 160102 45 98106176 ‘6 
Neb, .... 51 58 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 58 
Okla. .. 30 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 
Illinois... 47 43 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 
Wash, .. 24 37 25 26 14 11 18 36 25 32 
Mo, .... 41 84 88 61 53 29 17 34 43 40 
Ohio ... 40 28 30 57 43 41 22 40 37 35 
Indiana,. 32 24 25 41 49 83 19 46 43 40 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 25 25 24 26 25 24 22 
Texas .. 10 21 21 40 9 16 18 26 14 14 


Oregon.. 18 20 18 17 11 8 138 16 14 1 
Colo. ... 22 16 18 14 10 8 7 9 6 4 
Michigan 16 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 17 1 
Idaho... 8 10 9 8 7 . = me 9 
Iowa ... 12 9 916 9 3 6 14 11 1 
Cal. .... 28 81617 8 7 6 YT 
N. York 9 8 9 7 8 8 12 8 
Va. . 10 8 11 12 13 16 16 17 11 11 
Md, .... 9 8 10 9 11 11 10 10 13 
Ky, ..-- 8 6 6 10123 9 8 10 13 10 
N. Car 5 6 8 6 6 9 910 7 
Tenn, ese eseefTtt@e#etwFww 8 
Mont. . ¢ & & 8 8 we es 
W. Va. 2-22 82 2 8 ¢ 3 
Utah . 23 2 2 8 2 6 6 6 
N. Mex. a a a Se ee ae ae oe 

J. es & ee 2 ee 8 

Georgia » & £2.4'3 2 @ & & 
Wis. . ce es ee a ee -S 
Del. .... 2 13 83 3 «3 3 8 8 
S. Car. es £2 ete 2 8 
Minn, ~ptea &atetk Ff 4 
8. D. .. ses -Ses 4.2 & 
Arkansas 1 112 8 83 2 8 2 
Po” Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
ewe £2 SB kas FBR Se & 1 
Others,.... 2 1 oo @ Bun & 
Totals, 

U. S....569 587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 52) 


SPRING WHEAT 


State— °'22 °21 °20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 ‘1 
N. D,... 94 73 80 63106 56 3839152 82 7» 
8. D, ... 33 25 25 30 60 43 22 61 31 33 
Minn, .. 30 24 27 35 75 650 26 70 42 ¢ 
Mont, .. 31 24 24 «7 21 10 17 20 7 §& 
Wash. .. 14 19 17 17 16 18 39 16 16 31 
Idaho... 18 17 16 18 18 9 7 , # ‘ 
Cem ss TY 7 5 6 6 4 4 6 
Oregon 4 65 3 #4 4 6 4 3 
Utah. 3 3 38 2 4: 2 3 2 
Illinois 4 3 4 8 8 Swe aa “ee 
wees SF FF 8 & B 2 4 
Pekan 2 | 2 6 68 7 #4 4 4 
We, oes A 1 - = © 3 2 2 2 
ee 1 2 5 15 5 3 5 4 
owe. & 2 2... 2.2 2. 2.1 
Sea. ee 1 1 1 tan ae 
Others... 3 8 2 4 3 a. 1 


Totals, ti 

U. S....248 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 
Totals, 

all w’t.817 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 


*July 1 estimate. 





For months American buyers abroad 
have been scouring the world’s markets 
for beans. For the first time in several 
years bean shipments have been resumed 
from Mexico, and Consul Wesley Frost, 
at Marseilles, France, advises the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that American buyers 
have been demanding such heavy quanti- 
ties of Roumanian beans in that market 
that local stocks have been exhausted. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitte when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonvon, Enc., June 28, 1922 








An optimist might say there had been 
some improvement in the flour importing 
trade during the past week. Wheat op- 
tions in Liverpool have advanced 21d 
per ctl, actual wheat has advanced 
about 1s per qr, while as regards flour 
the best that can be said is that there 
has been a small business passing at 
about 6d per sack over the lowest of 
last week, while owing to the jump in 
wheat prices in the United States and 
Canada, mills have advanced their c.i.f. 
prices as much as 2s per sack, which ab- 
solutely stops business. 

Violent fluctuations in the raw ma- 
terial are an absolute deterrence to 
trade in the manufactured article, and 
if importers are to hold their own with 
the keen competition of the home mill- 
ers, those who bring the flour forward 
at their own risk of market must re- 
ceive some support from their American 
miller friends, who form the source of 
supply and who should do their utmost 
to maintain prices on as even a basis 
as possible from day to day, as those 
who are most successful in reducing the 
fluctuations to a minimum will undoubt- 
edly get the larger share of the trade 
that is going. 

There are many difficulties to be over- 

come, but if mills wish to maintain and 
increase their trade on this side this is 
a matter that must receive their earnest 
consideration. Their great competitors, 
the English millers, manage to do this, 
and its importance is borne out by the 
fact that, while wheat has advanced 
roughly 8s per qr during the last 10 
days, i.e., 444d per bu, the English mill- 
ers have maintained their price at their 
recent low level of 43s, ex-mill; further- 
more, they have been réady to shade 
these prices to large buyers. This in 
itself has prevented importers from get- 
ting any appreciable advance on import- 
ed flour, although firmer markets have 
induced bakers to slightly increase their 
day to day purchases, but not to con- 
tract ahead. 
_ Considerable interest is being shown 
in the expected report on flour in public 
warehouses on June 30, the end of the 
quarter, and which is due out early next 
month. There was a carry-over of 71,- 
132 280-lb sacks from last quarter 
(March 31) and, basing the consumption 
on the same figures as the previous quar- 
ter, there should this time be one of 
about 120,000 sacks, an increase of about 
70 per cent. With the slow trade of the 
past months, this may prove an under- 
estimate, unfortunately for the flour 
trade. 

Arrivals have been in excess of re- 
quirements, and were as follows, in 
sacks of 280 lbs: from the United States 
and Canada (Atlantic Coast), 26,320; 
Australia, 18,418. 

There has been quite an appreciable 
rainfall all over the country during the 
past few days, which will undoubtedly 
be of immense benefit to the grain crops, 
as moisture was needed. 

On Monday last the bakers’ associa- 
tion reduced the price of bread in Lon- 


don 14d per 4-lb loaf, the present price 
being 91d. 
FLOUR PRICES 

Mill prices from Canada and the Unit- 
ed States have hardened during the 
week, but buyers have shown no anxiety 
to follow, except to the extent of an oc- 
casional 6d per sack, compared with 
shippers’ advance of 2s in most cases. 
Canadian export patents of medium 
quality have advanced to 40s, c.i.f., but 
the highest price paid has been about 
41s 6d, ex-store, equal to 39s, c.i.f., in- 
cluding sellers’ commission. A flour of 
about the same quality is only 6d up 
from the lowest at 38s 6d, c.i.f., but is 
not meeting with a very big demand. 
Better quality is offered at 41s 6d@42s, 
c.i.f., while holders have taken 43s 9d, 
ex-store, equivalent to 41s 3d, c.i.f., in- 
cluding sellers’ commission. 

Minneapolis export patents, after of- 
fering at about 42s, have advanced to 
43s 3d, c.i.f., today, the spot value be- 
ing 44s, ex-store. Kansas export pat- 
ents range 38@4ls, c.if., without at- 
tracting attention. Australian flour con- 
tinues very slow of sale. July bill of 
lading could be bought at 36s, c.i.f., while 
May bill of lading, good quality, might 
realize 38s, c.i.f. Spot value, 40s 6d@ 
41s, ex-store. Minneapolis low grades 
are offered at 27s 6d, c.if., including 
sellers’ commission. Argentine low 
grades are valued at 25s, c.i.f., sellers 
asking 26s 3d, and buyers bidding 23s 9d. 

English country straights are lower at 
39@40s per 280 Ibs. The town mills are 
unchanged at 43s for straight run. 


WHEAT 


Wheat advanced during the week, and 
is today within 6d per qr of the top 
prices of the week. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, 55s 6d, sellers; No. 3 northern 
Manitoba, 50s 9d on passage, July 50s. 
No. 2 hard winters July/August, 49s 6d, 
August/September, 49s 3d. Australian 
is steady and firm at 53s afloat. Argen- 
tine firmer, 6314-lb rosafe on passage 
making 52s, with June/July at 51s. 


MILLFEED 


There has been only a slow trade dur- 
ing the past week, and prices tend to 
sag. Holders have a fair supply. Bran 
is £6@£6 2s 6d and middlings £8 2s 6d 
@£8 5s. Plate pollard is offered at £6 
10s and fine middlings at £8 10s. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch millers continue asking the late 
high prices for their goods, but demand 
is slow. Midlothian is about 57s 6d and 
Aberdeen 51s 3d, both per 280 lbs, ex- 
granary. American offers are firm and 
dearer for oatmeal at 41s 9d. Rolled 
oats are inclined to be dearer at 43s 9d, 
cif, 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending June 
28, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New Orleans per ss. Mosella— 


Stability ....... 1,000 Solitaire ....... 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Vellania— 
Werttee 5 cn ace 1,428 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
Lothair ........ B.GGO MISIROP .. 02. cc0s 250 
AVOCE .ccrcsese 500 Othmar ....... 1,000 
Front Line ..... 500 Keetoba ....... 1,000 
Famous ....... 1,000 Faupel’s Im- 
PEE 2,000 | are 250 
re 1,000 Silver Lining... 250 
From Philadelphia per ss, Northwestern 
Miller—, 

OF tcteces “..+. 2,500 Quaker City ... 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss. West Nosaka— 
No marks given, sacks (280 lbs)...... 3,000 
No marks given, bags (140 Ibs)....... 33,560 


NOTES 


H. B. Sparks, president of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill, will sail for 


home July 12, from Southampton. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparks have been living in 
Europe since last autumn, and for the 
past few months have been in Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany. 


F. L. Jeklin, of the Nerthwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, Portland, Oregon, 
called at this office this week. Mr. Jek- 
lin’s home is Seattle, but he has been 
over here for several months in the in- 
terests of the above organization. He 
expects to return very shortly to the 
United States. 


P. J. Valkeapaa, of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, has been spending a few days in 
London and called at this office. Mr. 
Valkeapaa, who is weil known to a 
number of millers in the United States, 
said that business conditions in Finland 
were quite satisfactory, and he is of the 
opinion that the Finnish exchange will 
steadily improve from now on, as cer- 
tain loans that have been raised are to 
be used exclusively for the purpose of 
stabilizing the Finnish mark. During 
the war Mr. Valkeapaa spent consider- 
able time in the United States purchas- 
ing supplies of flour for his government. 
He also did much valuable propaganda 
work among the Finnish population in 
favor of the allies’ cause. 





LIVERPOOL 


The feeling that the drop in the mar- 
ket has been rather overdone has been 
fully justified; there has been a big re- 
action, and all values are about 2s per 
qr higher. This is partly due to crop 
complaints from America, and the de- 
cline in the rate of exchange. Imported 
flour has also taken on a new lease of 
life, and buyers now seem to be much 
more inclined to go in for forward ship- 
ment than they have been for many 
weeks. There has been a rise of about 
3d per ctl in the Liverpool graded wheat 
futures for July delivery, compared with 
last week, they being quoted at 10s 714d. 

There were bids of 38s, c.if., for 
Manitoba export patents for July, but 
sellers are firm at 39s, and quite a fair 
business has been done at this price, spot 
being firmer at about 43s. Not much in- 
terest is yet shown in American soft 
winter flours, which are quoted at about 
41s, c.i.f., for July shipment, and on 
spot 42s, without any results. Aus- 
tralian patents have been sold on 
spot as low as 39s, while 37s, c.i.f., is 
mentioned for July shipment. There is* 
a fair inquiry for hard wheat Pacific 
flours, and 39s, ¢.i.f., is asked for a par- 
cel just‘ arrived. 

Millers reported a much better inquiry 
early in the week, but this has eased off 
in the last two or three days. Official 
prices have been raised 1s per 280 lbs, 
making patents 46s, straight run 43s, and 
bakers 42s, but there is considerable 
cutting in these prices. 

The inquiry for low grades of all de- 
scriptions remains very poor. American 
second clears are quoted at 27s, c.i.f., for 
July shipment, without business. Ar- 
gentine low grade can be bought for 
June shipment at £10, and July at about 
£9 10s@£9 15s, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


There is a distinctly better tone in 
feedingstuffs, and buyers are again 
showing some interest in American lin- 
seed cake, which has been sold for July 
shipment at £12 12s 6d, c.i.f., but with 
the Continent being reported as buying 
heavily, sellers are now asking £12 l5s. 
English remains unchanged at £13, with 
a fair inquiry. Egyptian cotton cake 
can be had for July shipment at £7 5s, 
c.i.f., while a parcel of American lin- 


seed cake just arrived has been sold at 
£14 5s. 


IRELAND 

Trading in flour on spot was demor- 
alized the early part of the week, as 
there were sellers so anxious to realize 
that they were prpared to take a figure 
for prompt delivery out of all propor- 
tion to shipment prices. Large import- 
ers, however, would not take a lower 
price than the flour could be replaced 
for. 

Toward the close of the week, cables 
were 1@2s per sack up for Manitoba 
flours, and this had the effect of making 
holders rather more reserved, although 
there is still an undercurrent of weak- 
ness. Demand for the time of the year 
is fairly good, the weather having been 
cold and damp, causing a larger bread 
consumption than usual. 

Prices for Manitoba flours early in 
the week dropped in some instances to 
as low as 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Dublin, for 
the best export patent grade, but busi- 
ness was impossible even at this figure. 
Latest cables indicated 40@41s as the 
figure asked now. There were sellers on 
spot on the basis of 39s, net, c.i.f., even 
toward the close of the week, despite the 
firmer cables, but there is really nothing 
doing in any position except in very 
small retail quantities. 

For very fine short patents 42s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., either port, was quoted for one 
of the very best brands of outstanding 
quality, but only a small lot was offered 
at this figure, and 43s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 44s 6d, Dublin, is about the 
present value. For common export 
grades of sundry brands and more of 
the straight run type 38s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, is about the price asked, and there 
are sellers on this basis freely on spot 
both in Belfast and Dublin. 

Home millers’ strong flours are not 
competitive in value against the prices 
of imported at present, and it is ques- 
tionable whether any of the home mill- 
ers would accept under 42@43s, quoting 
on the same basis as American for flours 
of a similar class to the Canadian ex- 
port patent. 

Minneapolis flours are completely out 
of line. Importers are in a fortunate 
position, as they have no stocks on hand 
worth mentioning, mills having generally 
been too dear all season to permit of 
business being done. The only flour on 
offer is a well-known brand on spot, for 
which 42s is being asked on a net, c.i.f., 
basis. Shipment prices are uncertain, 
but this flour could probably be bought 
at the same price for shipment, while 
other mills are asking almost 50s. 

Kansas flours are out of line and no 
business is possible, although it is re- 
ported that as low as 38s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, has been quoted for July/August 
for a good export patent. 

American soft winters are still very 
uncertain. While some millers refuse to 
quote at all, there have been offers of 
very good ones under well-known brands 
as low as 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
40s, Dublin, for July/August shipment 
from the seaboard. Others are quoting 
at 43s and 44s, respectively, and one 
mill has even asked 45s. Some little 
business was done the latter part of the 
week at the cheaper figures, but in the 
face of home millers only asking 41@42s, 
quoting on an American basis for prompt 
delivery, or delivery. as required, buyers 
are more inclined to use home flour at 
the premium rather than run the risk of 
the forward shipments. 

Home trade is most unsatisfactory, as 
the heavy imports of flour for some time 
and the keenness to sell, irrespective of 
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what the shipment price is, have hit the 
home flour very badly, and mills are not 
able to keep going more than half time. 

Australian flours have been freely of- 
fered on the basis of 38s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and the same figure for Dublin, 
but the faraway position of the flour 
makes it prohibitive, as buyers would 
not run the risk of paying the price and 
having to wait until September for the 


goods. 
OATMEAL 


There has been a good, steady demand 
for home made rolled oats at quotations 
equal to 46@48s per 280 lbs, quoting on 
an American basis, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. Millers find quite a steady, 
satisfactory trade for the time of year, 
but the imported article is not doing 
well. Prices are variable, and in some 
instances as much as 40s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, has been asked on spot for good 
American flake, and less refused. On 
the other hand, there are sellers that 
have been only too glad to take this 
price for meal of the best quality. — 

For shipment as low as 39s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 40s, Dublin, has been quot- 
ed for good American flake and 37¢ and 
38s, respectively, for the medium. Ca- 
nadian still seems to be out of line, and 
mills are asking about 2s per sack more 
on the net c.i.f. price, either port, for 
similar quality. 

FEED 

Mill offals have not shown any im- 
provement, and the market is dull, de- 
spite the small output by home millers. 
For good, broad white bran of the fancy 
class cross-channel millers can still ob- 
tain about £10 per ton, bags included, 
full delivered terms, but home millers 
making ordinary small white are not able 
to obtain more than £8, and find a drag- 
ging sale even at that. Fine white 
sharps, which are sparingly offered and 
mostly of the imported class, are main- 
tained at £10, but common pollards are 
a drug in the market at about £8. 

On the whole, the position has slightly 
improved as far as demand for feeding- 
stuffs is concerned, and though there is 
not that liveliness about the trade which 
one would expect at this time of the 
year, when farmers’ home feeding is sup- 
posed to be running short, yet business 
is better. 

There is quite a steady inquiry for lin- 
seed cakes which are firmly held at £15 
@16 per ton, full delivered terms, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Stocks are in.one or 
two hands, and are firmly held at these 
figures. Shippers do not offer freely, 
and latest cables indicate that nothing 
under £14, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
would be accepted for prime cake. 

Cotton cakes trade has improved, 
home made meeting a steady demand at 
£14 per ton, full delivered terms, for 
decorticated of about 50 per cent oil and 
albuminoids. American imported of the 
same analysis are offered in small lots 
and very sparingly in the neighborhood 
of £13, but are not meeting a ready sale. 

Indian meal has shown more anima- 
tion, and millers report a much steadier 
demand, with an improving tendency. 
For the flaked variety for cattle feeding, 
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prices are firm at £11 per ton, full de- 
livered terms, bags included, and for 
the ordinary meal £9 is quoted, similar 
terms. 


HOLLAND 


The market this week was slightly bet- 
ter than it has been during the previous 
month. With the firmer rate of ex- 
change and on the present basis of 
wheat values, importers felt more in- 
clined to do business, but the majority of 
American offers proved too high, com- 
pared with the quotations of our inland 
millers,. to make it possible to put 
through sales of any importance. 

One Kansas mill, offering a good 
straight flour at 16%, florins per 220 lbs, 
c.i.f., July shipment, as. against a quota- 
tion for the inland commodity of 17 
florins, ex-mill, has booked a fair num- 
ber of sales. An offer of Kansas patent 
of good repute at 181% florins, and there- 
fore on a fair parity as compared with 
the inland flour, failed to attract buy- 
ers, although the price is fairly in line, 
thus showing the scant disposition there 
is on the part of importers to undertake 
purchases. 

On the whole, dealers are complaining 
about diminishéd sales of flour, but this 
is the recurring lament each year dur- 
ing the summer months when vegetables 
are more plentiful, although this year 
they are unusually dear on account of 
the long spell of dry weather experi- 
enced here this summer. 

One of the more important of the 
home mills has announced that it will be 
unable this year to pay a dividend on its 
shares, and judging from reports the 
loss must be very considerable, although 
the balance sheet has not been pub- 
lished. It can be safely presumed that 
various other mills here will find them- 
selves in similar difficulties, for the com- 
petition between them has been so ex- 
treme that unless they arrive at a bet- 
ter understanding among themselves 
some of the weaker ones will have to 
throw up the sponge. 

The root of the evil lies in the greatly 
enlarged capacity of Holland mills in 
the years of the war, which capacity is 
now beyond the requirements of the 
country, while at the same timé they are 
handicapped in exports by either pro- 
tective measures in other countries or 
by the too high rate of working costs 
here. 

The weather continues fine, but too 
dry, and the looked for rains have not 
arrived, so that in many parts of the 
country fears prevail that the coming 
winter will prove an expensive one, which 
will be the more serious, as economical 
conditions, imstead of improving, are 
getting worse. If rains would set in 
within the next few weeks they might 
still save the potatoes; otherwise, the 
loss in many parts of the country will 
be complete. 





Total savings deposits in banks in the 
United States amount to slightly more 
than $16,500,000,000, according to an ex- 

. haustive study just completed by the 
American Bankers’ Association. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from June 1, 1921, to May 31, 


1922, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. March April May Total 
Belgium ...... & 8 14 3 _ o¥ - 2 o> a ee 1 
Bermuda ..... 1 2 1 3 2 2 1 1 3 2 1 2 21 
British Guiana, 1 15 10 14 7 8 7 11 15 21 7 12 141 
Br. 8. Africa... .. 1 2 1 2 4 3 1 4 6 7 6 37 
Br. W. Indies.. 41 43 49 38 31 33 35 39 42 91 36 45 523 
CUBR scocseces 2 1 3 7 9 14 11 12 14 20 6 10 109 
Denmark ..... 3 21 7 5 15 23 25 15 22 22 6 11 175 
Finland ....... 12 1 1 2 4 5 8 5 14 27 35 10 124 
Germany ..... 4 6 2 9 3 1 3 7 8 2 8 53 
Gre@ce .....06 oe os ee oe oe 1 5 2 1 a) as 9 
Greenland ..... .. 9 oe 1 ee 1 se 1 12 
Hongkong .... .. oe 1 10 16 9 14 4 1 55 
SOBOR .cccceses oe 1 2 5 11 20 8 1 5 53 
Netherlands .. 22 14 2 1 2 = 1 4 9 2 6 63 
Newfoundland. 26 35 15 35 62 59 30 18 15 21 8 34 358 
Se 1 1 - sie 1 1 3 1 2 13 ~ 3 26 
Morocco ...... .. ee os ee 1 2 2 1 ae 2 es 2 10 
eee os sé 8 se oe 7 1 12 1 11 25 
Fr. W¥ Indies es as ee ve 2 «s 2 1 3 8 
Esthonia ...... .. ee os es os Pye 1 ee 5 2 s 
BUMBVER coccccse ce - o% 6 8 1 5 1 13 
BPE Sebesese 08 1 ee 1 1 oe i 1 3 8 ee os 16 
Poland ..,.... 1 1 - oi a aa ~ is aa 12 wa 14 
3 Ae 5 oe ove 9 19 7 1 ae 3 9 53 
POU, Se ncccts es oe + 1 a 1 11 1 1 15 30 
Sweden ....... 1 oe 1 oe 2 2 1 1 6 5 2 27 
Turkey ....... 3 3 os 10 19 25 8 6 16 16 70 23 199 
UW, Kingdom. . .378 291 338 231 434 545 478 402 377 470 235 304 4,583 
United States.. 6 4 1 5 42 101 83 56 61 71 63 67 560 
Venezuela ..... 4 2 3 2 a 10 9 7 7 16 5 10 79 
COURSED 2200s. 3 5 5 3 6 6 5 8 s 6 6 9 70 

Totals ....535 465 454 361 659 856 748 632 665 986 512 617 7,490 
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SITTING PRETTY 


An Ohio miller, in discussing the situa- 
tion confronting the trade, says that he 
is more enthusiastic over the outlook, at 
the beginning of the new crop, than he 
has been in years. First and foremost, 
the price of wheat is at a reasonable 
level. There will probably be little dis- 
agreement on this point. It may go some 
lower, under the stress of the first move- 
ment and hedging sales, but the farmer is 
not likely to be a free seller below the 
dollar mark, and that will serve as a 
check. When the market has finally set- 
tled, following the early movement, there 
is the distinct possibility of an ascending 
scale of prices. There is clearly no such 
possibility for declines and losses as in 
the last few years. While the crop has 
shown some shrinkage, ‘it will probably be 
ample for requirements. 

The normal relation of cash wheat and 
the futures has been restored, barring a 
temporary tightness in the July future, 
and gives some promise of holding for the 
entire crop year. If this proves to be 
the case, it means that old-time milling 
conditions have returned and that a sat- 
isfactory hedge will be afforded against 
wheat purchases, assuring a carrying 
charge. The importance of this factor in 
the healthy development of the business 
cannot be overestimated. 

For some time millers have been very 
conservative in their wheat purchases, 
owing to the erratic market, the uncer- 
tainties of the period of adjustment from 
the old to a new crop and because no safe 
hedge could be had against wheat stocks 
except in flour sales. Therefore they 
have carried only enough wheat to take 
care of their flour sales. Hence they 
enter the new crop with almost no stock 
of old wheat, and also no doubt with all 
borrowed money paid back. In other 
words, the situation is quite liquidated 
and the slate is wiped clean for a fresh 
start. 

Turning from wheat to flour, a similar 
situation will be found to prevail. The 
very same conditions and reasoning that 
curtailed operation for millers, backed up 
and enforced by financial necessity, have 
restricted the activity and commitments 
of the flour buyer. The logic of the situa- 
tion applies with equal force to him, and 
he has not been blind to it. For months 
he has been buying flour from hand to 
mouth. Flour stocks are comparatively 
light—not heavier than absolute necessity 
dictated—in all positions all over the 
country, if not all over the world. Mean- 
time, on account of their consistently con- 
servative policy, many buyers have con- 
siderably improved their financial posi- 
tion. 

Foreign exchange is righting itself, and 
is likely to show still further improve- 
ment. The worst is over with the solvent 
countries of Europe, and recessions are 
likely to be only temporary interruptions 
to a general upward swing. What hap- 
pens to Germany and central European 
countries and Russia can hardly be worse 
than the present situation, even if bank- 
ruptcy results. Business with those coun- 
tries will and should be done on an abso- 
lutely safe basis, and there is no justifi- 
able reason for any other. In fact, the 
holding of them to strict accountability in 
matters of business will- probably be the 
best treatment for them in the long run. 

The present indication is that Congress 
will pass a tariff bill which wil not per- 
mit the entry of Canadian flour on more 
favorable terms than wheat; in other 


words, that the wheat and flour duty wil! 
be equalized, as has not been the case. 
The unfair competition from Canadian 
mills will probably be removed. It should 
not be overlooked that the beginning of 
the new crop finds also considerable im- 
provement in the industrial and economic 
situation, in spite of strikes and threat- 
ened strikes. 

There is nothing fanciful or overdraw), 
in thig summary of the situation. It is 
in accord with the facts. At last bottom 
has been reached, and a place found on 
which can be built a foundation for fu- 
ture business. The millers who have 
weathered the storm of the last few year, 
and whose financial position is sound ar 
sitting pretty, and a more confident oui - 
look is justified. It has been a difficu! 
road they have travelled, but they woul! 
seem to be in sight of their journey’s enc 
Better things are in prospect. The habi| 
of pessimism should be discarded for on: 
of optimism. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


There are several handicaps tending to 
impede progress in getting under ful! 
headway in new crop business. The rail- 
road situation is bad, and getting worse 
every minute. The sooner it gets worse. 
intolerably worse, the sooner it will get 
better, paradoxical as that may souni. 
The effect of the strike is now being fel! 
in the slow and halting movement of bot!) 
passenger and freight trains, in equij)- 
ment getting out of order and repairs no! 
being made promptly, and in a conse 
quent increasing difficulty in getting cat 
as they are needed. 

Probably the railroads are doing the 
best they can under the circumstances. 
but even before the strike they had been 
forced to cut operating and maintenance 
expenses to the bone in an effort to mak: 
both ends meet under the reduced volun: 
of business and the disabilities impose: 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Railway Labor Board. On one 
hand they were told what rates the) 
might charge, and on the other wha! 
wages and working conditions they mus! 
maintain, until there was little room lef! 
for the exercise of initiative and mana 
gerial ability. Under the domination 0! 
organized labor and class legislation it 
seems that their rights are to be still fur 
ther abridged, and the fundamental an¢ 
constitutional right of freedom of con 
tract is to be withdrawn. 

To this handicap there has been adde«! 


- the slow movement of new wheat. Thresh 


ing has been delayed by too much rain. 
and receipts have been light. In the fac: 
of this situation, there has been a per 
sistent expectation of still lower prices on 
the part of the flour buyer. So there have 
been obstacles to the normal and prope 
development of new crop business in get 
ting the wheat, in moving it in and th 
flour out. Consequently, many miller 
have become fearful of going ahead tov 
fast. There is perhaps the salutary effec’ 
in all this of slowing down competitio: 
and in the holding of prices more firmly 
Some offers, otherwise acceptable, are be 
ing turned down because of the uncer- 
tainty of getting enough wheat and of 
making shipment on time. , 

It looks as if the old strike clauses in 
contracts, by which they are accepted sub- 
ject to delays from strikes or other causes 
beyond the shipper’s control, might come 
into prominence once more. As an illus- 
tration of the situation, two Toledo mill- 
ers said this week that they could get their 
mills: into full-time operation if they 
could only be sure of getting the wheat 
and making the shipments on time. 

The effect of the situation is singular 
and unusual. There is a sense of a large, 
potential business just out of reach at the 
moment, and of everything being held 
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back and retarded in its natural move- 
ment and development. At the same time 
there is a feeling that the thwarted and 
potential movement is gaining force by 
the delay, and may come later with added 
momentum. Be that as it may, the gen- 
eral expectation is that buying will be 
conservative and not for deferred deliv- 
eries. The present outlook gives no in- 
dication of a return of the evil of long- 
time sales. If the normal relation be- 
tween cash wheat and the futures is 
maintained, one incentive to such buying 
and selling will be removed. 

In spite of these adverse conditions a 
fair volume of business has already been 
done in new crop flour for export, but 
comparatively little tor domestic. Some 
Toledo millers made further export sales 
practically every day this week. Domes- 
tic new crop business has been of much 
smaller volume, and rather slow in getting 
started. : 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.091, for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, July 
14, all July shipment. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $5.50@ 
5.75, local springs at $7.50@7.75, local 
Kansas at $7.10, spring wheat first clear 
at $5.95, and second clear at $3.80, in 98’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
$19.50@20, mixed feed $23.50@24, mid- 
dlings $25.50@26,—in 100s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Feed is moving better, and selling freely 
at present prices. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
_.. SMPTE eee eee Te 18,150 38 
Bee WOU 0420 cde eersinssss 4,300 9 
i. 2 Mee rerrrrereercc 25,300 53 
se. f Serer eee 19,000 39% 
Three years agO ........++. 13,000 27 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 20 118,650 48,043 40 

Last week ...... 16 89,250 22,005 24% 

FOP GOW 22.2040 23 142,050 64,241 45 

Two years ago... 10 75,360 26,655 35 
NOTES 


Ernest C. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, called at this office 
this week. 

Irvin C. Klepper, of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., is at Asheville, N. C., 
for his health. 

W. G. Wilson, Saginaw, Mich., former- 
ly with the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., is now representing the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. in Michigan. 

lL, A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., and 
Cyrus S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, attended the directors’ 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., at Canton, Ohio, this week. 

KE. W. Randall, of the’A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., writes, under 
date of July 7, that the mill received the 
first new wheat on that date, and that it 
sont 60 lbs, and was of good color and 
dry. 

T. A. Linfitt, well known as a flour 
salesman in this territory, has gone with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
as special field representative. His last 
previous connection was with the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

Frank S. Clark, representing the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
attended the meeting of bakers at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, this week, and it is under- 
stood that he will hereafter represent his 
mill in this section. He was formerly 
located in the East. . 

Among representatives of outside mills 
calling at this office this week were R. 
L. Collins, Quaker Oats Co; George 
Boyle, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
— G. Spear, Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co., New York; W. A. Johannes, King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, and J. 
B. Davis, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis. 

C. H. Hitch, general representative 
John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has arranged with H. W. Liehr, 
Cleveland, Ohio, formerly with the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
to represent his mill in Ohio, and with 
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Stanley C. Byrum, Indianapolis, Ind., for- 
merly of the Byrum Sales Co., to repre- 
sent it in Indiana. 

Louis E. Bauman, 526 West Second 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, formerly associ- 
ated with his brother in conducting the 
Bauman bakery, which was sold to the 
Holland Bread Co., contemplates engag- 
ing in the flour brokerage business. As- 
sociated with him will be his nephew, 
Walter Bauman, who was also formerly 
connected with the bakery. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit.e, Inp., July 15.—Wheat has 
been moving in a better volume the past 
week, but will probably not reach its peak 
for another week, according to Evans- 
ville millers. 

Week end quotations are as follows: 
best patent flour, $6.75@7.50; straights, 
$5.75@6.35; Kansas hard, $7.50; first 
clears, $4.50@5.50; second clears, 4@ 
4.50,—basis Evansville, in carload lots. 
Bran, $20 ton; mixed feed, $22@23; 
shorts, $24@26. 

NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart is in the South on a 
business trip for Igleheart Bros. 

Henry Sawrie, flour broker; of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was in Evansville on July 13. 

Indications point to a rather poor crop 
of wheat for Vanderburgh County this 
year, according to Paul O. Wilson, county 


agent. 
W. W. Ross.” 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., July 15.—The flour mar- 
ket has shown more activity during the 
past week, although only a few heavy 
purchases have been reported. Buyers 
realize that the market is now very near 
the bottom, and quotations from the mills 
indicate that the trend will be higher 
rather than lower. Mills in the central 
West are reporting exceptionally fine 
wheat, and that new flours may be ex- 
pected here by the latter part of July 
or the first of August. 

Virginia flours are beginning to move, 
but prices are not as low as buyers antici- 
pated. Virginia and Maryland mills are 
quoting standard patents at $5.75@6.10, 


.while standard patents from Michigan, 


Indiana and Ohio are held at $6.25@6.75. 
Kansas hard wheat top patents are quoted 
at $7.75@8.25, straights at $6.90@7.10, 
and northwestern spring patents at $7.95 
@8, with advertised brands at $8.50. 
The feed market continues dull, with 
almost entire lack of demand. Bran is 
quoted at $23.50@24 ton, standard mid- 
dlings at $24@24.50, winter wheat flour 
middlings at $28@29, and red dog at $37. 


NOTES 


The municipal grain elevator under 
construction here will be ready not later 
than Nov. 12, it was announced by City 
Manager Ashburner. A. M. Crain & Co., 
contractors, will receive a bonus of. $500 
per day for each day before this time 
the elevator is completed. The company 
has offered to divide $300 of this bonus 
with the employees. 

The city of Norfolk has been granted 
permission by the courts to annex over 
15 square miles of territory in its suburbs 
and outlying districts, giving the city 25 
square miles of land and adding 35,000 
to its population. The annexation pro- 
ceedings take into the city the municipal 
terminals, the army supply base, naval 
base, and summer resorts, and add $20,- 
000,000 of taxable property. 

The railway strike apparently has had 
little effect on the market here. Prac- 
tically no interruption of movement from 
the mills has been experienced. Train 
service in the North Carolina territory, 
served largely by Norfolk dealers, is be- 
ing somewhat delayed, but brokers have 
not reported any serious hold-ups in 
goods. Trains in this section continue to 
accept freight without delay clauses. 

The Department of War is preparing 
to turn over to the city of Norfolk prac- 
tically the entire army supply base ter- 
minals, among the finest in the world. 
The city has occupied a portion of these 
terminals for three years, and under the 
arrangements of the government about 
seven eighths of the available space will 


- be turned over to municipal operation. 


In view of this fact, the city will delay the 
expenditure of that portion of the Febru- 


ary $5,000,000 bond issue set aside for 
erection of piers and warehouses. 

The city port commission, which oper- 
ates the municipal terminals and is build- 
ing the new city grain elevator, has been 
authorized to establish within it a freight 
rate bureau, and to expend whatever 
money is necessary to get the maximum 
results from its operation. The bureau 
will deal with import and export freight 
rates, particularly on commodities which 
the commission will handle through the 
city terminals. Probably the first consid- 
eration will be work on grain rates, to 
prepare for opening the grain elevator 
this fall. Another commission will be 
formed, with financial support from the 
city council, to handle domestic rates and 
to take under consideration plans to build 
up the industrial area here. This com- 
mission will be equipped to fight for bet- 
ter rates on behalf of general business of 
whatever character. 

Josern A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvittz, Tenn., July 15.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has shown 


improvement the past week. More buy-. 


ers have been booking orders for ship- 
ment within 30 to 90 days, and the aggre- 
gate volume of business has increased ma- 
terially. The demand for quick shipment 
continues active, with many buyers urgent 
in regard to obtaining the flour immedi- 
ately, due to buyers staying close to 
needs. 

The wheat situation has shown little 
change, with No. 2 red, with bill, selling 
at $1.25@1.27. The movement of local 
wheat continues on a moderate scale, a 
good many farmers being inclined to hold. 
Mills are said to be bidding $1.15@1.20 
for wagon wheat. 

Flour prices have not fluctuated ma- 
terially during the week, being substan- 
tially as follows at the close: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, in 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.30@7.50; 
standard or regular patent, $6.30@6.75; 
straight patent, $5.80@6.20; first clears, 
$4.50@5. ; 

Spring and hard winter wheat flours are 
in fair demand, rehandlers reporting some 
good sales. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.60; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.20@8.20. There is a premium 
of about 80c on old crop hard winter flour 


~ over the new crop, causing the wide range. 


The millfeed situation is without im- 
portant change, with moderate demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $16.50 
@18.50; standard middlings or shorts, $24 
@26. 

Corn meal demand continues to show 
some improvement. Mills with a capacity 
of 33,000 bus this week ground 15,462. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.50@1.55; un- 
bolted meal, $1.45@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This Week 22.0005 181,830 84,677 46.5 
Last week ....... 168,570 65,161 38.6 
FORF OHS occccsece 181,980 76,339 41.9 
Two years ago.... 192,510 41,714 21.6 


Three years ago.. 195,990 69,100 35.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 15 July 8 
ee MO och os -6os veces 15,500 16,500 
EE occ ce dvewtas 110,000 69,000 
See. SD wks acess oui eun 73,000 70,000 
Ss ED SWes cveusredesss 213,000 193,000 


NOTES 


J. R. Myers has purchased the Lan- 
caster (Ky.) Flour Mills. 

Fire recently destroyed the flour mill 
of E. A. Jones & Son, Dandridge, Tenn. 

The Interstate Flour & Grain Co., with 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated at Birmingham, Ala., by W. C. Van 
Sandt and others. 

W. T. Oglesby, of Fort Smith, and L. 
H. Brown, of Independence, Kansas, 
have organized a flour and grain company 
at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Milling and grain business thus far 
has not been affected in the Southeast 
by the railroad strike, but it is feared 
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that if this and the coal strike are not 
disposed of soon there may be serious 
interruption. 

Joun LeEIper. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata., July 15.—The flour and 
grain market continues steady to quiet. 
While there does not seem to be a tend- 
ency on the part of buyers to take large 
stocks, their purchases are regular and 
increasing in quantities. 

Feeding of local crops is working to 
decrease the demand for corn and oats, 
and considering this fact the demand is 
very good. The improvement in the lum- 
bering industry is reflected in the in- 
creased demand for grains from that 
source. 

Local dealers report the arrival at this 
port of a considerable amount of new 
crop flour from St. Louis and other west- 
ern markets. Pacific Coast cargoes con- 
tinue to arrive, consigned to local blend- 
ers, and this movement is reaching impor- 
tant proportions. 

Prices quoted today are as follows: 
hard winter wheat flour, short patent, $8 
@8.25 bbl; soft winter wheat flour, best 
patent, $8.50@8,.75; spring wheat, short 
patent $9@9.20, low grades $6@7. 

Demand for millfeed continues, and it 
may be expected to improve as the season 
advances and pasturage becomes less at- 
tractive. Prices quoted today are as fol- 
lows: bran, $1.20@1.30 per 100-lb sack; 
shorts, $1.50@1.70; chops, $1.35@1.45; 
corn meal, $1.80@1.85 per 96 lbs. 

Exports to Cuban and Windward 
Island ports continue good. Munson Line 
steamers to Cuba carry considerable flour 
and yellow corn every week, and the in- 
crease since the first of the year has been 
remarkable. Page & Jones steamers to 
the Windward Islands also carry a good 
deal of flour and sacked grain, and they 
have recently handled considerable for 
Europe. , 
Epmvunp A. CuHester. 


GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., July 15.—Flour trade 
was improved slightly the latter part of 
the week by the railroad strike. Some 
merchants and dealers carrying light 
stocks loaded up a few days ahead, ex- 
pecting delays of freight during the 
next few weeks. Prices are about un- 
changed for standard or long patents, 
as offerings are free from mills. 

The trade here is being worked very 
closely by new concerns seeking an out- 
let for their products, and while the vol- 
ume of business does not show much im- 


provement, better retail business is 
looked for after July. 

Wheat millfeed prices are _ rather 
steady, with some better trade, but 


prices are unchanged. 

Hominy feed prices are steady to un- 
changed. Cottonseed meal steady and 
unchanged, with only a moderate de- 
mand. Cottonseed hulls are very scarce 
and higher. 

Hay receipts continue light, but are 
in keeping with the demand. Stocks are 
rather moderate, but offerings are free 
from shippers. 

* 

Theodore Nathan, representing the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., spent 
several days this week with the trade 
here. He reports good business for his 
mill, and is optimistic of the future. 


J. Hore Ticner. 





United States—Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States oats crop of 1922, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 Av. 
New York ...... 37,023 24,912 38,298 
Pennsylvania ... 42,711 35,283 41,223 
a 49,643 37,122 63,392 
BUGIBMS 2 cccceces 34,027 45,072 71,070 
BEEED vewesevce 110,767 121,741 181,914 
Michigan 52,897 28,101 52,298 
Wisconsin 96,658 63,958 95,503 
Minnesota . - 124,572 94,176 116,095 
BOG. cevesevecss 187,740 154,960 222,016 
| eee 21,913 42,960 48,047 
North Dakota ... 67,437 49,761 50,095 
South Dakota ... 67,734 58,300 68,288 
Nebraska ....... 55,956 70,054 80,902 
HEBOGRS 2 cccccccs 30,356 38,827 53,487 
BWOMAS ccoscceses 41,156 33,570 42,605 
Oklahoma ...... 34,849 35,300 35,387 
Montana ........ 16,422 10,787 14,856 





United States.1,186,626 1,060,737 1,412,602 
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FARM LIFE ON THE ARGENTINE PAMPAS 


(Continued from page 250.) 


of farming colonization all the world 
over; there are no officials whose exclu- 
sive duty it is to attend to the multiple 
exigencies of true colonization, and none 
capable of such work if they were sud- 
denly called upon to do it, for lack of the 
necessary experience.” 

The Argentino himself realizes some- 
what his shortcomings in this matter, as 
may be inferred from the following item 
by a recent correspondent of La Nacion, 
one of the Argentine’s greatest daily 
newspapers: “In our agricultural region 
the extensively cultivated chacras (farm 
lots) occupied by tenants, all present the 
same appearance: a poor mud or zinc 
hut for a dwelling place; a’small shed 
for seed; a mud oven; a sty for two or 
three pigs; a potrerito (small grass field) 
inclosed by a two- or three-wire barbed 
fence for the horse; the agricultural ma- 
chinery lying scattered about and ex- 
posed to the sun and the rain. There are 
no trees, because the tenant argues that 
if he plants any he will be obliged to 
leave them as an improvement, when he 
comes to leave the chacra, which would 
be an excess of generosity on his part. 
And if the eight or ten hectares of al- 
falfa which he has sown were not an 
absolute necessity for his working he 
would not even have put that down. 

“The conditions stipulated in the lease 
contracts have made the tenants enemies 
of all that signifies improvement of the 
soil. The landowner does not wish to 
incur ‘the expense of any improvements 
that may be made, and makes it an obli- 
gation that all constructions put up shall 
be removed when the tenant goes. The 
tenant, for his part, constructs as little 
as possible, so as not to lose the money 
and the labor employed in building and 
demolishing. From the first day of the 
occupation of the chacra a state of war 
exists between the owner and the colonist, 
and in the fight the latter uses every art 
in order to offset the disadvantages 
which the contract imposes on him. And 
if, in the end, the victory goes apparently 
to the landowner through the colonist 
eventually complying with the clauses re- 
garding leveling, clearing, etc., he has in 
reality come out a loser, because his land 
has had the minimum of effort bestowed 
on it.” 

The article goes on to state that, as 
regards the working of the chacra, if the 
colonist is a tenant on the basis of so 
much of the harvest yield and subject 
to the different conditions of quality and 
delivery exacted by the cereal market, 
hostilities become even more acute. The 
landlord, occupied with other matters, 
cannot exercise adequate supervision, and 
the colonist does all in his power to avoid 
compliance with such onerous conditions. 


Proceeding, the writer says that “if the 
owner were to rid himself of certain 
prejudice against the colonist, and if the 
colonist were to cease regarding the own- 
er as a land usurper, a mutual under- 
standing would easily be reached.” In 
conclusion the article advocates longer 
leases and the abolition of too onerous 
stipulations, ge out that instability 
cannot engender affection for the soil 
worked, particularly when, at the close 
of a day’s labor, the colonist has to 
shelter himself in a hut “that bears more 
resemblance to a cave than to a dwelling 
for human beings.” 

These are some of the things that tend 
to disillusion such European minds as 
those of the Italian laborer who spurned 
the silver because of his confidence in 
the supply of gold. Yet the gold is 
there, for it is visible to the immigrant 
in the busy wharves, the rich dwellings, 
the sumptuous streets of Buenos Aires; 
in the wide prairies of waving wheat and 
grazing cattle; and finally, in the com- 
fortable and sometimes princely dwell- 
ings of the fortunate owners of the great 
estates. 

Perhaps these things have something 
to do with the virulent socialism that 
flows over in a constant stream from the 
syndicalist centers of Spain and Italy. 
The economic contrast between the great 
landowners, the masters of the Argen- 
tine estancias, and the humble tillers of 
the soil, could scarcely be more marked 
in the most despotic of countries. The 
general order of the peon’s life is, to say 
the least, primitive, as has already been 
indicated in the quotations made above. 
The smaller tenant farms exhibit a slov- 
enliness that is a direct reflection of 
the unkempt cultivators and their fami- 
lies. 

“Flies and mosquitoes,” reads the diary 
of a recent visitor to the very center of 
the Argentine wheat country, “were 
thick when we stopped at some of the 
lower class farm houses. The slatternly 
women seemed at thirty to be completely 
worn out with work and child bearing. 
It was typical of the customs of the 
lower classes and the attitude of the 
men toward their ‘women’ that at one 
farm house a little, tired looking Italian 
woman was holding a baby in one arm 
and churning with the other. Every lit- 
tle while her husband would poke a pad- 
dle into the churn to look at the butter. 
On the other side of the patio a brother 
of the man was asleep on the ground, 
while near him his wife, with a baby on 
her knees, was working a grindstone with 
her free foot, holding a kitchen knife to 
the stone. I had thought that the North 
American farm woman’s lot was hard 
enough, but hers is a life of pleasure 


compared with the way most of these 
Italian women live on Argentine farms. 

“Of course, the Swiss and Germans are 
different. They are thrifty, have money, 
and live in a clean manner, although they 
do not seem to care for the little refine- 
ments of household life that mean so 
much to the average North American. 
They remind me a good deal of the early 
German farmers in the United States, 
who were thrifty, had a fine horse or 
two, and plenty of machinery, but whose 
wives had nothing.” 

The small farm houses generally are 
of one story, and made of adobe, wood 
or sheet iron. Dwellings of the better 
class are plastered and walled, and there 
is usually a pleasant patio in the center, 
with the customary potted flowers and 
shrubs. » Village houses are identical 
with those of the open country, although 
there is an occasional effort at ornamen- 
tation, this ambition being expressed in 
faded blue and pink tints upon the plas- 
ter of the outer walls. 

Surrounding some of the clusters of 
farm buildings are quadrangles of trees, 
usually the Australian eucalyptus, which 
has been imported to cover the naked- 
ness of the vast plains, not only of Ar- 
gentina but of several other portions of 
the South American continent. 

The general desolation of the small 
farmer’s habitation is by no means re- 
lieved by the encompassing landscape, 
which stretches away like a sea, with a 
horizon scarcely broken, a wilderness of 
waving grain, grasses and wire fences. 
There are no relieving valleys, hills or 
clusters of forest trees. Neighboring 
houses are usually far distant, with the 
result that, for the women folk, life is 
real pioneering. From ‘this point of view 
the great pampas region is well named 
in South American parlance the “camp,” 
a word derived from the Spanish 
“campo.” 

In spite of the railroads and the motor 
cars that have blazed their way into the 
pampas within recent years, there is nev- 
ertheless an intense isolation hedging 
about the estancia. This is particularly 
true in the winter, or rainy season, when 
the plains are half inundated because of 
insufficient drainage. The roads then be- 
come mere furrows of mud and water, 
often entirely impassable for long peri- 
ods of time by any vehicle. For this 
reason the automobile has not done a 
great deal toward emancipating the Ar- 
gentine farmer from the thralldom of 
the great plains. 

In summer, when a period of heat and 
approximate drouth becomes almost as 
exasperating, at the other extreme, as 
the winter floods, the highways are rib- 
bons of thick, blinding dust. No hard- 
surfaced roads have been built as yet, 
and there is no great prospect of them, 
owing to the almost entire absence of the 
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proper materials near at hand. Fre- 
quently it is necessary or more comfort- 
able, at any time of the year, to take to 
the fields with wheeled vehicles, and the 
saddle horse remains the most mobile and 
convenient means of locomotion. 

There are seasons of the year when 
life in the pampas is undeniably pleas- 
ant, and for these more or less brief 
periods there is attraction there even for 
the absentee landlord and his family, 
who return from Europe or from luxuri 
ous apartments in Buenos Aires to in 
spect the work of the major-domo who 
has had the estate in charge through the 
long, lonely months of winter. 

The isolation of the great estancias, 
states Katherine S. Drier, expressing the 
woman’s point of view in her book, “Five 
Months in the Argentine,” “makes it hard 
for those not born on them to mingle 
with the people and understand them; 
as well as to love it instead of being 
consumed by the loneliness of all this 
vast country. I must confess it struc! 
me that it took a good deal of courag 
for a European wife to live there and 
try to keep an establishment on Euro 
pean lines, for the average woman on th: 
estancia soon sinks down into being « 
sloven.” 

The European immigrant arrives in the 
“camp” without household appurtenances 
and, generally speaking, he continues to 
live without them. A glimpse of th 
interior of one of the rude huts where h 
shelters his family reveals almost no 
furniture. Sometimes there is a stove, 
but the.cooking is largely done outside 
Luxury practically begins and ends in an 
occasional phonograph or accordion. 

To sum up pampas life in the Argen- 
tine, it is, to say the least, rough and 
ready. Unhappily it seems to proclaim 
itself as merely a temporary existence, 
something to be endured until bette: 
times come or until.a fortune has been 
achieved with which to retire to an afflu- 
ent life in the home country. Under the 
burden of it the peon of all origins 
appears to bear up well; his character 
is such as to enable him to extract con 
siderable lightheartedness from a gen 
erally uncomfortable situation. 

There is a generous mixture of bot! 
virtues and defects in the complex racial! 
structure of the Argentine people. C. R 
Enock, in his “Republics of Central and 
South America,” says they are a peopl 
“full of imagination, creatures of im 
pulse, moved by sentiment and easil\ 
stirred to love or hate, both of whic! 
extremes are generally short-lived. Thei' 
ideals are high, but in practice the) 
easily descend to tortuous methods, and 
the opportunist side of their characte: 
is greatly in evidence.” 

Much is heard among them of thx 
rights of man, of “liberty and equality,” 
and their press is almost fulsome in its 








Wheat Ready for Shipment from an Argentine Railway Station 
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Interior of an Argentine Colonist’s Ranch House 


assumption of all the various democratic 
virtues, and yet there is plenty of the 
spirit and the reality of political and 
class oppression. 

“Charming in their hospitality and 
urbane courtesy,” Mr. Enock asserts, 
“and in all things that pertain to the 
social world of polite amenity, they lack 
the stricter regard for word and bond in 
political and commercial matters of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, and by sheer force 
of words at times think to turn chicanery 
into truth. Law, order, and progress are 
terms greatly promulgated on every oc- 
casion which gives opportunity for the 
impassioned eloquence for which the 
Latin American is justly famous, and are 
matters which, theoretically, he has at 
heart; but in practice they too often tend 
to become empty catchwords, flung to the 
public by enthusiastic orators or office- 
seeking politicians.” 

Beneath the Latin American’s amen- 
able exterior there is, also, an innate cru- 
elty, inherited, perhaps from the hard 
hands and hearts of the old Spanish con- 
querors. Human life is held cheap, and 
animal life as nothing. The turbulent 
history of the country, throughout its 
days of exploration and conquest, its 
period of struggle against the aborigines, 
its war of independence from Spain, and 
its various internecine quarrels, abounds 
in revolting instances of inhumanity to 
man; and even today’s tamed and com- 
paratively innocuous gaucho, or cowboy, 
is capable of acts of the most fiendish 
cruelty toward animals. 

There are, of course, better and sound- 
er qualities that call for recognition. In 
many things the Latin American is su- 
perior to his North American neighbor. 
He has very strong ideals of art and 
oratory. Superficial as it may be under 
stress, his feeling for refinement and 
courtesy of manner makes him in general 
the peer of any in social deportment. 
The desire to be a caballero, a gentle- 
man, is a racial ideal. Too intense a 
devotion to commercialism is generally 
considered a hindrance to the mainte- 
nance of this social and racial ideal, 
hence the Latin American suffers from 
what the North American hustler calls 
lack of business enterprise. 

Physically the Argentino is below the 
Anglo-Saxon standard. The younger 
generations are taking somewhat to the 
familiar European sports, but they do it 
half-heartedly and with a nice regard for 
leaving the caballero’s dignity and fine 
raiment undisturbed. In addition there 
is a general physical indolence that ex- 
tends as far as the rough men of the 
pampas. In stature, even the gaucho is 
not imposing. ‘The Indian blood that 
flows in the predominant portion of the 
population has shortened and slightened 
the figure of the Spaniard; and in gen- 
eral the mestizo is undersized. The 
women, as in Spain, usually are more 
comely in appearance than the men, and 
incline to more ample proportions as 
they approach middle age. 

Nearly all of the principal nationalities 
of Europe are represented among the 
farmers of the pampas, but the Italian 


predominates. Until half a century ago 
the population was almost exclusively 
Spanish in origin, but in the intervening 
decades there has been a large inflow of 
Italians, who were perhaps better suited 
to the agricultural pioneering necessary 
for the development of the great wheat 
lands. 

The original Spanish conquerors and 
colonists brought few of their women to 
the new country, and the Indian woman 
in consequence became the mother of 
what amounts to a new face. The mes- 
tizo, or halfcaste, is the predominating 
class; he can no longer be called a “half- 
breed,” for he has attained a distinct 
nationality. He is “whiter” than the 
halfcaste population of any other South 
American country except Uruguay, for 
the Indian blood is mixed with a pre- 
dominating strain of Spanish. 

This mestizo racial composition is of a 
kind to be found only in Latin America, 
where, as Mr. Enock puts it, “a sprin- 
kling of a white race is slowly absorbing, 
or rather blending with, an indigenous 
brown race of Indians, forming the basis 
of a strong and virile people in whose 
hands lies the shaping of a new democ- 
racy. The massive continent of South 
America, like the massive part of North 
America, may be regarded as a vast 
entity with a common social system, 
which extends to Central America and 
Mexico, the whole of Latin America 
forming perhaps the most homogeneous 
unit in the world, one which, moreover, is 
bringing to being a civilization which, in 
its sphere, may be not less important in 
the future than that of Anglo-America.” 

Argentina, in common with all other 
countries of South America except Bra- 
zil, retains the indelible impress of the 
Spanish conquerors. The republic is 
Spanish in both language and custom, 
just as Brazil is Portuguese. Only in 
details does the Argentino depart from 
his Spanish-Moorish type, and among the 
most noteworthy of these is the gaucho, 
that picturesque figure of the plains, now 
vanishing. This cowboy of the pampas 
was remarkable, not alone for his aston- 
ishing costumes but for the liberal phi- 
losophies and morals of his generally 
celibate life. Some of the latter remain, 
although he is slowly beirig submerged 
under the advancements of a more re- 
stricting civilization, and there is even a 
notable vestige of his old fanciful garb. 

In the classical period of the pampas 
the gaucho wore a broad-brimmed hat, 
a poncho that covered the greater part 
of his body, and a pair of gigantic 
trousers buttoned at the ankle. His 
weapons were a machete, kept in a broad 
belt usually adorned with silver coins, 
a lasso and a boleadora. The last-named 
article consisted of three balls, of metal 
or stone, connected by thongs, one of 
which was held in the hand, and so hurled 
as to entangle the legs of the animal at 
which it was aimed. His saddle was 
enormous, usually of sheepskin gaily 
decked with silver ornaments. He was a 
creature of fierce and ample magnifi- 
cence. 

Only in the remote provinces is this 


spectacle to be seen today. From most 
of Argentina the gaucho has vanished 
before the plow, which he abhors, and 
the Ford car, which to him.is an abomi- 
nation. He sometimes can be seen, how- 
ever, even in the most modernized com- 
munity, in his broad, flowing trousers, 
locally called bombachos, and in poncho 
and sombrero of somewhat modified pre- 
tensions; but there is lacking most of his 
traditional vividness, and it is not always 
that he wears at his belt the broad, heavy 
machete of his progenitors. 

When one has spoken of flood, drouth, 
locusts and the dreary monotonies of the 
Argentine plains, there is yet one small 
but important element in the life there 
that must be mentioned before the pic- 
ture can approach completeness. This 
factor is the bicho, which is a somewhat 
generic term for the innumerable insect 
pests. 

Argentina, which is a country curi- 
ously innocent of the wire screen, com- 
plains that it has more than its share of 
noxious winged and crawling things. 
There is the fly, of course, which flour- 
ishes over the entire continent, and the 
ubiquitous mosquito. These are common 
to places nearer home. The ant, how- 
ever, is a creature that has chosen to 
make South America its particular habi- 
tat. The sojourner in interior Argen- 
tine early resigns himself to sharing life 
with this small entity, which crawls about 
in whole tribes and generations, its chief 
occupation appearing to be an insane de- 
sire to get from one side of a room to 
another, no matter which side that hap- 
pens to be. 

Among the most picturesque of the 
pampas insects is the flying cockroach. 
A personal correspondent, who has had 
more experience with these aspects of 
Argentine life than the writer, says this 
of the creature in question: “I am writ- 
ing an ode to embalm in literature the 
flying cockroach. This ‘bird’ seems 
peculiar to the Philippines and a couple 
of the South American countries, includ- 
ing Argentina. North of Buenos Aires, 
near the big woods of the tropics, it oc- 
casionally appears in swarms. I got ac- 
quainted with the species more particu- 
larly on a recent trip to Rosario, where 
I discovered one member on the wall 
of my room in the hotel. It was about 
two and a half inches long (and I am 
not one of those who believe that water 
is a liquid not to be imbibed in the 
Argentine!). It had the general outlines 
of a beetle, with certain unquestionable 
characteristics of the cockroach that 
made it easy to identify. 

“Now, I am not squeamish about my 
surroundings and never have been of a 
complaining nature. I can stand a good 
many varieties of animals, even those 
peculiar to this climate, but I object to 
the presence on the wall adjacent to my 
bed of a relic of the dinosaur species of 
the cockroach family. I pursued him 
into the bathroom, where I found his 
entire family assembled. ‘There were 
several generations present, and all were 
lusty and active.” 

Then there is the energetic Argentine 
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flea. “This member of the Argentine 
fauna,” continues the ode-writing gentle- 
man, “infests the street cars to such an 
extent that I now ride in them only when 
I can’t get a taxi, and even there I am 
not safe. On my private shelf, along 
with the shaving apparatus, are two bot- 
tles of ‘contra bichos colorados.’ With- 
out them life sometimes would be more 
lively than is customary in these lan- 
guorous latitudes. We have with us also 
the little red bicho, which is similar to 
the ‘chigger’ of the central states, and he, 
too, is a bad fellow.” 

Less troublesome in an intimate, per- 
sonal way than the foregoing creatures 
is the locust that descends each year 
into the cropped regions of Argentine, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, from the great 
forests and deserts of the Grand Chaco. 
At recurrent periods, usually about every 
seven years, the invasion reaches serious 
proportions, and hundreds of square 
miles of blooming country are entirely 
devastated. No more destructive locust 
infestations than those of Argentina have 
anywhere been recorded since the days 
of the Pharaohs, when Jehovah used the 
grasshopper to plague the Egyptians. 

An astonishing stoicism and patience 
prevails against all these discomforts and 
discouragements of the Argentine farm- 
er’s life. He is not accustomed, in any 
case, to a high standard of living, and 
the word “comfort” means far less to him 
than it does to the more fortunate resi- 
dent of the Unite States or Canada. 
Probably he inherits, among the many 
other characteristics of his Spanish an- 
cestors, a strain of the Arab’s melancholy 
indifference to the buffetings of unkind 
fortune. 

The picture, however, is not all gloom. 
There are compensations in the life of 
the small farmer of the Argentine, for 
his struggle not infrequently brings rich 
reward. The great plains are not always 
depressing, but there are moments, in 
contemplation of a brilliant sunset or of 
a waving field of grain, when they hold 
the image of beauty and of smiling 
bounty. If there is loneliness in the 
pampas, there is likewise an expanding 
freedom from the crowding populations 
and encumbering institutions of the Old 
World. 





MISROUTED SHIPMENTS 


A decision of the Massachusetts su- 
preme judicial court sanctions the gen- 
eral rule of law that shipment of goods 
to a buyer under a straight bill of lad- 
ing naming him as consignee places the 
risk of loss in transit on him, but it is 
held that where a buyer placed an order 
for goods to be delivered by one steam- 
ship line and the seller shipped by an- 
other, the risk remained with the seller. 
In the same case it is decided that the 
buyer did not waive the misrouting by 
accepting and retaining the bill of lad- 
ing nor by bringing suit to hold one of 
the carriers liable for loss of the goods 
in transit, such suit having been dis- 
missed (St. John Bros. Co. vs. Falkson, 
130 N.E. 51). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 














The Cowboy of the Argentine Has Degenerated Into a Hired Man 
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Business cannot be characterized as 
brisk, but it is probable that the demand 
has been slightly better than for some 
time. Quotations are unchanged, and 
spring wheat patents in mixed car quan- 
tities are as follows: top patents $7.80 
bbl, in 98-lb jute bags, second patents 
$7.30, first clears $7.10, delivered, less 
10c bbl discount for cash. Some sales 
have been put through below these quo- 
tations, which are more or less nominal. 

The volume of business in winter 
wheat flour has been larger during the 
past week, prices ranging $5.40@5.60, 
bulk, or $5.60@5.70, secondhand jutes, 
delivered, Toronto or Montreal. Prices 
are still too far out of line even to 
give the thought of exporting this grade 
of flour a moment’s consideration. Aus- 
tralians are offered at approximately 
36@37s, whereas it would be necessary, 
on the basis of domestic prices, to se- 
cure 40s, 

The inquiry for Manitoba flour is very 
spasmodic. A fair average price would 
be in the neighborhood of 40s, but most 
exporters are not inclined to accept less 
than 40s 6d@41s. There are offers this 
morning for quite large lots on the basis 
of 38s 6d, but sellers refuse to look at 
these figures, and are asking 40s 6d. 


MILLFEED 
The market is dull, and mills are ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in dis- 
posing of stocks which they have on 
hand, other than what they can sell at 
the mill door. Bran is quoted at $23 ton 
and shorts at $25, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, cash terms, but very little business 
has been put through at these figures. 


WHEAT 


Holders of wheat are asking $1.20@ 
1.25, outside points, but the price of flour 
enables few millers to pay these prices. 
The price at the mill door is approxi- 
mately $1.15. Some few deliveries are 
being made in isolated districts, but 
farmers are generally too busily occu- 
pied with harvest to concern themselves 
with delivering old crop wheat. 


CEREALS 


The cereal market is listless, and little 

if any change can be recorded. 
* ” 

J. G. Wolverton, president Wolverton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., recently spent 
a few days with friends in eastern On- 
tario, fishing. He is understood to have 
made some large catches. 


MONTREAL 

MontreaL, Que., July 15.—Spring 
wheat flour continues duller than it is 
ordinarily at this season of the year. 
Export trade is almost at a standstill 
and much of that which is going to the 
United Kingdom is being sent there to 
hold for better prices. English buyers, 
recognizing the dearth of orders in Mont- 
real, e offering Is@Ils 6d sack less 
than millers’ prices. Prices remain un- 
changed at $7.80 bbl, carloads, for first 
patents, $7.30 for second patents and 
$7.10 for strong bakers, jute, delivered, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The local trade in winter wheat flour 
was slightly better, but prices were un- 
altered. Choice grades in car lots sold 
at $6.25 bbl, with broken lots at $6.35, 
jute, delivered, while patents sold at 
$6.40@6.45, new cotton bags, delivered. 


White corn flour is listed at $4.50 bbl, 
jute, delivered, and standard grades of 
rolled oats at $3@3.30 per 90-lb bag. 

Country buyers have been better bid- 
ders for bran and millfeeds the last 
week, laying in stocks for the fall months. 
As a result there has been less price 
cutting, and the scheduled prices have 
been maintained. These are: bran $25.25 
ton, shorts $27.25 and middlings $29.25, 
jute, delivered, less 25c cash terms. 
Other feeds were steady at regular 
prices. 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 


To July 9, the shipments of grain from 
Montreal since navigation opened were 
39,608,162 bus, compared with 39,120,918 
for the same time a year ago. Last year 
the season’s record was about 139,000,000 
bus. Twenty lake grain boats were un- 
loading cargoes in the port one day this 
week, and 15 more were on their way 
down from Port Colborne. 

Outgoing vessels in the last few days 
were the May Briton, with 360,000 bus 
American corn for Europe; the Brigh- 
ton, with 180,000 bus corn; the Hindu- 
stan, with 300,000 bus No. 2 northern 
Canadian wheat; the Millpool, with 225,- 
000 bus corn, and the Halibfjord, with 
225,000. Other vessels to load within the 
next few days are the big ocean tramps 
Modig, Piave and Hilvershum. In addi- 
tion to these vessels, whose full load is 
grain, almost every one that quits the 
harbor has a partial load of bulk grain. 

During the week ending July 12 the 
Montreal receipts were as follows: wheat, 
3,046,954 bus; corn, 1,469,489; oats, 1,- 
030,059; barley, 100,207; flour, 29,249 
sacks. In the same time the exports 
were as follows: wheat, 1,668,832 bus; 
corn, 395,308; oats, 286,369; barley, 133,- 
510; flour, 52,470 sacks. The same week 
a year ago the flour sent oversea was 
115,177 sacks. 

Stocks of grain in sight in the local 
elevators on July 8 were as follows: 
wheat, 1,229,160 bus; corn, 1,421,560; 
oats, 2,171,656; barley, 406,281; buck- 
wheat, 783; flaxseed, 14,842; flour, 24,- 
951 sacks. About 500 bus buckwheat 
were shipped to the United Kingdom 
a few days ago. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirse, Man., July 15.—Local mill- 
ers report trade in flour very quiet, prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago. 
Customers coming into the market for 
fresh supplies take only limited amounts; 
the production, therefore, of mills shows 
no ifcrease in volume. A good many 
plants are shut down altogether. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7.30 
bbl, jute, seconds $6.70, and first clears 
$6.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
20c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get 
special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The expected reduction in the prices 
of feeds of a week ago did not take ef- 
fect. Millfeed is in good demand, and 
prices are holding firm. Bran in mixed 
cars with flour is selling at $20 ton, and 
shorts at $22, in bags, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 


WHEAT 


The market opened this week with a 
downward tendency in prices, but there 
was a slight advancement throughout the 


other days. Following are daily closing 
prices for No. 1 northern for the week: 

c—— Futures—, 

Cash July ct. 

ener $1.33 $1.26 $1.16% 
SUPE ic kcacy sxe 1.33% 1.27 118% 
pe a ee 1.32% 1.26% 1.17% 
be Re 1.36% 1.28% 1.19% 
SOWA onc becas 1.36% 1.28% 1.18% 
SUEDE i sixascse 30% 1.29% 1.18% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Very little wheat is coming out, as the 
ideas of the dealers who control the bulk 
of the stocks are considerably above the 
present levels. Limited trading in wheat 
does not call for large offerings, and no 
difficulty is found in filling orders. There 
is no new business from exporters, in- 
quiries being out of line with present 
prices. Inspections for the week aver- 
aged 148 cars per day, against 200 last 
week, The wheat market will undoubt- 
edly be influenced by rust reports. As 
yet these are very indefinite as to any 
actual damage. 

OATMEAL 

Buyers are showing reluctance in their 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
trade volume bejng of very ordinary pro- 
portions. Prices remain unchanged. 
Good brands of rolled oats are selling 
at $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal at $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trading is light in all coarse grains, 
showing very poor demand. Generally 
this market is featureless. Prices are 
steady. Crushers are not displaying so 
keen an interest in flaxseed, on account 
of the extremely strong position of the 
July future. Since a week ago oats 
dropped %c, barley %c and rye 5c. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 5134c; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 641/,c; rye, 80c; flaxseed, $2.4134,— 
in store, Fort William. 

CONCERNING THE WHEAT BOARD 


The only information available as to 
the possibility of a revival of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board is the fact that the 
premiers of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
held a meeting in Regina on July 10, at 
which the subject of concurrent legisla- 
tion to create a board was considered. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the 
premier of Alberta left for Edmonton 
to consult his government, and the mat- 
ter now waits upon the decision of the 
two cabinets. 

Notwithstanding this apparent move 
in the direction of a board, no one in 
the West seriously believes that any- 
thing will be done with the matter this 
year. The information published in Can- 
ada recently that New South Wales had 
lost £800,000 on its wheat pool of last 
crop year has rather lessened the en- 
thusiasm of some of the advocates of 
this idea in Canada. 


RETIREMENT OF W. A. MATHESON 


As recently announced, W. A. Mathe- 
son is retiring from the management of 
the western department of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. He has been with 
that company: for 33 years, beginning as 
operator of a country elevator. Nine 
years ago he succeeded G. V. Hastings 
as manager at Winnipeg. He remains 
on the board of directors, and will main- 
tain his interest in the company’s wel- 
fare. 

It is interesting to note that, during 
the period of Mr. Matheson’s service 
with the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., the business has grown to many 
times its original size. Its first mill at 
Keewatin had a capacity of 800 bbls per 
day, while its present capacity is 14,000 
bbls. Two of the present mills are at 


Keewatin, Ont., one at Portage la Prairie, 
Man., and one at Medicine Hat, Altu. 
The company has 112 country elevator; 
in the West, with a storage capacity of 
3,500,000 bus, and terminal elevators «a! 
mills, with a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 
Its headquarters are in Montreal, ani! 
local branch offices are maintained in al! 
the important cities of Canada. 

As one who has been closely associate: 
with the development of the Canadian 
milling industry from its infant day 
of 30 years ago and who has had his 
part in energizing and directing it- 
growth, Mr. Matheson’s retirement wil! 
be greatly regretted by his colleague. 
and friends in Winnipeg. He is widel 
known in the trade, and has man) 
friends in and out of the ranks of th 
milling business. 


NOTES 


D. M. Frazer, sales manager Wester 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
is on his summer vacation. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manage: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Toronto, who is in the West on a tour 
of inspection, left Winnipeg on July 14. 
intending to call at all the principa 
points as far west as Vancouver. 

J. N. Coupal & Son are building a new 
100-bb1 mill and an elevator at Gravel 
bourg, Sask. They are moving out some 
new equipment required for the con 
struction from Crysler, Ont., at which 
place Mr. Coupal has a 70-bbl plant. 

The McMillan Grain Co., Saskatoon. 
Sask., has opened new offices in the Ca 
nadian Pacific Railroad Building, con 
nected by direct wire to the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. This will enable it> 
customers to have buying and selling or 
ders executed without delay in Winni 
peg, and to select the best time for sell 
ing crops. 

Crop estimates are beginning to ap 
pear, and while it is yet too early for 
any definite figures to be placed on tl« 
probable outturn, as the situation now 
stands the western provinces might easi 
ly reap a crop of wheat in excess ot 
350,000,000 bus. The estimate of the 
crop for the three provinces in 1921 was 
approximately 280,000,000 bus. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, M. P., presi- 
dent United Grain Growers, Ltd., Win 
nipeg, returned to this city on Monday 
from Ottawa, where he has been attend- 
ing the dominion Parliament since last 
winter. Mr. Crerar hopes now to devote 
some time to active participation in the 
management of the very large business 
of which he is the executive head. 

Cecil Morrison, manager Standard 
Bread Co., Ottawa, while visiting in 
western Canada, stopped off at Winni- 
peg. Mr. Morrison’s bakery business of 
six years’ standing is growing rapidly, 
due largely to his unfailing interest and 
aggressiveness in the study of bread 
making. In company with N. J. Breen, 
western general manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Mr. 
Morrison visited the different bakery 
plants in this city. 

L. E. Gray. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to July 8, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -——Exports— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis ...12,456 12,123 779 732 
» OTE. oc acsee 394 411 ove oe 
Duluth-Superior 685 600 oes eee 
Outside mills .. 8,353 7,947 18 24 
Totale ...00 21,888 21,081 797 756 
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The railroad strike is now becoming 
rather an important factor in the wheat 
and flour situation, because of indications 
that shipments of wheat may be seriously 
delayed. In ‘consequence, both wheat 
speculators and millers have been buyers, 
with the general result that wheat prices 
advanced. This was offset, however, 
somewhat by the good crop news from 
the spring wheat territory. 

This rise in wheat, however, was not 
reflected to any extent in flour prices, 
because the latter did not follow wheat 
downward. The flour buyer has a very 
limited interest in the present situation, 
because of which buying was again in 
small lots and principally for immediate 
delivery. 

Export demand was also light. Euro- 
pean buyers seemed to be indifferent, and 
the outlook, while not discouraging, is 
unsatisfactory. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.75@ 
9.50; standard patent, .50@8; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.75; hard winter straights, $6.50 
@7; first clears, $5.50@6.50; rye, $5.50 
@6,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

A meeting of bankers and the secretary 
of the Cuban treasury was held at Ha- 
vana recently to discuss the matter of a 
loan of between $8,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000. There seems, however, to be some 
opposition on the part of the Cuban sen- 
ate to the terms on which the loan is to 
be made, and it is not sure to go through. 

Among the millers to visit the eastern 
market this week were Clarence Harden- 
berg, manager Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc.. Kansas City; Harry P. Gallaher, 
vice president Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; George 
Davis, president J. G. Davis Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y; H. K. Humphrey, treasurer 
Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Frank P. Houser, for the past two 
years sales manager for Samuel Knighton 
& Son, proposes to enter the flour bro- 
kerage business on his own account. In 
addition to his experience with the 
Knightons, he was three years with the 
Grain Corporation milling division, which 
gives him an excellent knowledge of the 
flour business, and with a very broad ac- 
quaintance there should be no question of 
his suecess, 


As the steamship Nieu Amsterdam, of 
the Holland-America Line, was about to 
sail on July 8, smoke was seen issuing 
from the hold. The cargo consisted chief- 
ly of sugar and grain, and the fire was 
attributed to fermentation consequent 
upon the humidity of the atmosphere to 
which the sugar and grain has been ex- 
posed during the last few days. Though 
the fire was soon under control, it de- 
Pig the sailing of the ship for about five 
days. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., July 15.—Flour was 
marked up by the mills this week, because 
of the higher cash wheat premiums and 
the general fear and uncertainty regard- 
ing transportation, but this has meant no 
advance here. Buyers have come to re- 
gard cash wheat premiums as a species 
of bluff or camouflage, particularly at the 
beginning of a new crop. The trade feels 
that when both crops begin to move in 
earnest these premiums will disappear. 

The average buyer is always a bear, 
regardless of the price. On the other 
hand, the mills would always be advancing 
prices. if the buyers always followed 


them, but while it is to the interest of 
the mills to be bullish on flour, it is also 
to their interest to be bearish on wheat. 
A buyer is never bullish except when he is 
stocked up, which is generally at the top 
of the market. Notwithstanding all this, 
the possibility of a freight tie-up worried 
the buyers and caused some of them to 
quietly absorb desirable spot offerings 
where they could do so to advantage. 

Springs were strong and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $8@ 
8.25; standard patent, $7.50@7.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Some mills were asking as much as 50c 
over these figures for their product, but 
others were willing to sell for less, and 
these did the business, generally if not 
wholly within the range of quotations. 

New hard winters were firmer and in 
better demand, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $7@7.25; straights, 
$6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk. Both higher and lower 
quotations were in evidence, but these 
about reflect the market. A round lot 
of spot old wheat patent was bought at 
a good price by a buyer fearing a rail- 
road strike, while a sale of 1,000 bbls 
new straight was reported early at $6.15, 
bulk. A good car lot business seems to 
have been done at prices within the range 
of quotations. 

New soft winters were steadier and 
more salable, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $6.25@6.50; near-by straights, 
$5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk. Trading was limited 
in patent, with fine offerings from Ohio 
obtainable at $6.50 down to $6.25, cotton, 
while near-by straight was in better de- 
mand and selling at $4.75@5, bulk, with 
some mills asking up to $5.25. A round 
lot of something choice might have 
brought up to $5.10 or $5.15, bulk. Of- 
ferings and stocks are still unusually 
light. 

City mills ran strong, and reported 
good sales at home and abroad. They are 
now turning out old spring and hard 
winter, and new soft winter. They made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,610 


bbls; destined for export, 4,268. 


NOTES 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to July 15, 1922, 690,563 bus; 
year ago, 422,641. 

According to the industrial bureau of 
the Board of Trade, Baltimore gained 
eight new industries, including two bak- 
eries, in June. 

Exports from here this week included 
1,592 bbls flour and 1,083,902 bus grain— 
331,890 wheat, 514,286 corn, 89,802 oats, 
90,908 barley and 57,016 malt. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, who, 
with his wife, sailed for Europe May 20 
on the Majestic, returned home this week. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 15, 86,543 bus; same 
period last year, 155,874. Range of prices 
this week, 75c@$1.19; last year, 60c@ 
$1.341,. 

W. E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & Son, 
grain and forwarding, is back from a 
motor trip which included New England, 
the White Mountains and parts of Can- 
ada. He was accompanied by his wife. 

Frey & Son, Inc., wholesale grocers and 
flour, who recently took over the business 
of Drury, Lazenby & Co., Inc., and A. 
Schauman & Son, are reported to have 
bought out H. Schwab & Sons, another 
competitor. 

Among those filing schedules of money 
expended in connection with legislation at 


“hard and soft wheat mills. 


the last session of the Maryland legisla- 
ture, as required by law, it is said the 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry reported $425 paid to P. August 
Grill, legislative counsel. 

John W. Garrett, banker and former 
diplomat of this city, will compete in the 
September primaries for the Republican 
nomination of United States senator 
from Maryland against Joseph I. France, 
the incumbent. Blanchard Randall, 
senior of Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, 
is chairman of the committee which will 
direct Mr. Garrett’s campaign. 

The Rockland mill, originally owned 
by James B. Clark and later by M. L. 
Garrett, situated on the Falls road about 
four miles from Baltimore, with both 
water and steam power and 60 bbls daily 
capacity, was sold at auction July 10, to- 
gether with a storehouse, five dwellings 
and 8 acres of land, for $17,000, to 
James P. Hooper, of William E. Hooper 
& Sons Co., local cotton duck manufac- 
turers, who will improve the property and 
use it for manufacturing artificial silk. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 15.—The flour 
output slumped again this week. While 
one or two mills were shut down making 
repairs and improvements as a prelim- 
inary to the actual opening of the new 
crop year a little later, the real reason is 
lack of business. Some mills are prac- 
tically caught up on orders. Sales this 
week have run light, and it seems prob- 
able that the output will decrease next 
week. 

The railroad strike has apparently no 
effect, and the trade is inclined to take 
chances, even to a complete clean-up of 
flour stocks, rather than to load up at 
this juncture. 

The little business in sight locally is 
being competed for by western mills. 
Some sales made here this week were on a 
basis of “get the business, never mind the 
profit.” The approach of the new crop 
year fails to have its usual effect. Ap- 
parently the trade, including the big 
bakers with a bread trade, is ignoring the 
usual policy of stocking up with old flour 
to carry along until new flour is well 
seasoned. Undoubtedly the fact that the 
bread business here is as flat as a pan- 
cake has something to do with this atti- 
tude. 

Under these conditions, quoted: prices 
are rather nominal. Range on hard 
wheat flours: spring patents, $8.65@8.90 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8.80; spring straights, $8.30@8.40, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $8.15 
@8.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clear, $6.50@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.75; low grade, $4.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Strong contrast is afforded between 
The latter 
are doing considerable business, although 
the’small country mills generally are com- 
plaining of slack demand. Some of the 
city mills are sold up until Aug. 1, or to 
the limit of the old crop. There is con- 
siderable inquiry for spot or prompt de- 
livery. Mills are not in a position to 
accept this. As to new crop quotations, 
mills are fighting shy. While they would 
accept*business on the present basis, the 
trade is looking for lower prices, and 
there is little chance of the two getting 
together now. There is sentiment that 
flour even on the new crop will not work 
much under present levels, particularly 
if the market for millfeeds continues to 
work lower. Mills generally are quite 
long on old wheat, with considerable back 
in growers’ hands. Some country mills 
still have $1.25 wheat on hand. 

Prices on established brands of soft 
wheat flour steady, with winter straights 
quoted at $5.85@5.95 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50. Entire wheat 
and graham both close to a jobbing basis. 
Prices are steady, with entire wheat of- 
fered at $7.90@8 bbl, and graham at $5.70 
@5.80, both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Rye flour slow. Mills still have some 
business on their books, and prices are 
little changed, with the best light brands 
at around $5.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands very slow, with 
prices cut 25c or more. . Light is offered 
at $6.75 bbl, medium at $6.50, and dark 
at $6.15, all cotton 98's. 

Millfeed is steady. Offerings are light. 
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Demand is only moderate, but about suf- 
ficient to clean up everything. Prices are 
steady, with spring bran $24@24.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28@30; 
winter bran, $27, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, standard $26, flour $29, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $30@32; 
winter bran, $28, sacked, mostly local; rye 
feed steady at $23@24, sacked, mostly 
local. Western feed in fair demand, with 
prices steady. Ground oats $34 ton, corn 
meal $30, both bulk. Jobbers here are 
inclined to take on additional stocks, due 
to the strike situation. Deliveries slow 
and uncertain. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mil’s, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WORE .cccceseocesesss 5,900 32 
Last Week ..cccccseccseses 7,000 38 


Of this week’s total, 4,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Rochester office of the state de- 
partment of farms and markets will 
assist in making a survey of 5,000 farms 
located in all parts of the state, as ‘the 
basis for estimates of crop acreage and 
crop yield. Once established as a per- 
manent basis, it is said that the work of 
estimating will be considerably facili- 
tated.. Under the present system, esti- 
mates lose their value by the time they 
appear, due to delays in collecting data. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is co-operating in the plan. 

Average farm values in New York state 
declined but 3 per cent in value in 1921 
as a result of the general slump in prices 
of farm products, against 22 per cent for 
the entire United States, according to 
figures compiled by the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1921, New York 
was second in production of hay, second 
in buckwheat. In average yield per acre, 
this state ranks first in corn, first in soft 
winter wheat, and second in rye. It also 
stands first in the value per acre of its 
six principal crops, with an average of 
$70. The average price of tillable land is 
slightly over $100 an acre. 

T. W. Knapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato; N. Y., July 15.—The mills 
here report a better demand for all 
grades of patents the past two days, and 
at stronger prices. There was a decline 
early in the week but, with .the cash mar- 
ket in Minneapolis 10c and Chicago about 
2c higher than last week, prices were 
firmly maintained today. ‘The scarcity 
of wheat here, both in dealers’ and mill- 
ers’ hands, is beginning to look quite se- 
rious. Not in some years, it is claimed, 
have stocks of wheat run so low, and 
with so little prospect of replenishing 
the desirable grades. 

Of course there is no buying of flour 
ahead to any extent, and none likely un- 
til new crop prices are settled. The 
flour taken this week was mainly for the 
quickest possible shipment, which would 
indicate that dealers are short or fear 
railroad strikes would cut them off from 
supplies entirely in a few days. First 
clears are scarce and strong, most of 
the mills having only sufficient to supply 
their trade. Second clears dull, and of- 
ferings pressing on the market. Rye 
flour dull and easy. 

The mills in this district are busy, and 
an increased output is looked for. next 
week. Short domestic stocks have placed 
mills from one to two weeks behind, and 
there are also a few weeks’ export orders 
still to be filled. 

Local prices to the retail trade were 
about 25c lower early in the week, but 
have since advanced to $8.75, in 1%’s, 
with some of the larger mills ready to 
go to $9 next Monday morning. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
not offering old wheat flour, and there is 
nothing doing in new. . The mills are 
principally looking for bids. There were 
quotations here today at $6.75@7.65. for 
short patent, and $6.60@7.25 for new 
standard patent, prompt or August ship- 
ment, Buffalo rate points, which . are 
about the prices for old wheat flour a 
week ago. It would appear from bids 
made that’ buyers’ ideas were fully $1 
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under these prices. There were no of- 
ferings of Canadian flour here this week. 

Millfeed prices opened a little unset- 
tled, and generally on the easy side of 
the market, but the past few days a de- 
cided stiffness in values was noticeable, 
and a steady improvement in demand. 
The country wants feed in straight cars 
or mixed with flour, anything to Zt a 
supply on hand for the expected dry 
period. Mills are sold ahead, some of 
them for a month, and are not anxious 
to get themselves into trouble. 

Bran today is $1 and middlings $2 
higher than last week, and other feeds 
50c, with the exception of red dog, which 
is 50¢ lower. A jobber here went to 
the trouble of figuring out the average 
price of feeds for the past nine years, 
which he found was $24.10 for bran and 
$26.45 for middlings. Canadian mills are 
not offering feeds in this market. 

Corn meal coarse feeds are in good 
demand and higher, with prospects of a 
further advance next week, as the cereal 
is strong here, and offerings light. Hom- 
iny feed $1 higher, with no offerings for 
July shipment and resellers getting the 
advance readily. Gluten feed in light 
demand, and there are track offerings at 
$32.75. Oil meal dull, and there is little 
doing in cottonseed meal. Some demand 
for milo, and no offerings. No. 3 Kafir 
is being taken, but prices are considered 
too high, being $2.02, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat sold at $2.321,, track, Buf- 
falo, but holders are asking $2.35 today. 

Rolled oats higher and in good de- 
mand. Reground oat hulls have started 
upward, due to an unexpected demand 
and light offerings. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week 2... cccccccsces 150,550 90 
Last week .....ccccscceee 134,860 80 
VORP BO cess ccccccscccsee 139,325 84 
Two years ABO .......-5ees 95,680 58 
Three years ago .......... 130,155 78 


NOTES 


C. E. Bryant, of Toledo, representing 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
was on ’change this week. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,100,000 bus, 
compared with 338,000 a year ago. Over 
800,000 bus are from Canada. 

The longshoremen’s strike at this port 
is practically broken. Package freight 
steamers are being unloaded on nearly 
schedule time. 

Canal shipments from Buffalo to New 
York this week were 104,333 bus wheat 
and 18,946 of corn. A year ago the ship- 
ments were nearly 400,000 bus, mostly 
wheat. 

Receipts of grain at this port were 
3,349,000 bus, of which 1,834,342 were 
wheat, 1,601,125 coming from Canadian 
ports. Last year these receipts were 3,- 
019,600 bus grain, of which 1,127,500 were 
wheat and only 78,000 from Canada. 

W. W. Shannon has purchased a site 
at Carthage, N. Y., on which he will erect 
a concrete building 40x60, and engage in 
the flour and feed business, wholesale 
and retail. He is secretary of the Dairy- 
men’s League, but says the enterprise is 
not part of that organization. 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo, while playing golf 
last Thursday tore several ligaments and 
injured the kneecap of his left leg. Mr. 
Pond is at his home in East Aurora with 
his leg in a plaster cast. His physicians 
say it will be six weeks before he will 
be able to use it. 

The steady flow of Canadian grain 
from Buffalo elevators by steamers to 
Montreal and Quebec continues, and it is 
claimed there are 2c in favor of this 
route after transferring the grain here, 
against the rail shipment to New York. 
The shipments this week to Canada were 
495,950 bus wheat, 170,000 bus corn and 
74,500 bus oats. Last year the shipments 
were 419,000 bus wheat and 129,000 bus 
rye. 

About 250 delegates of the mutual 
millers and feed dealers of New York 
and Pennsylvania are expected to be in 
attendance, July 20-21, when the eighth 
annual convention will be held in James- 
town, N. Y. Headquarters will be at 
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the Hotel Samuels. Among the speak- 
ers, in addition to W. H. Edson, of the 
Chautauqua County Bank, will be R. W. 
Chapin, of Chicago, and Austin W. Car- 
penter, of the Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. BanGasser. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 15.—The past week 
was extremely dull in the flour market as 
a whole, although a few mill agents re- 
ported doing a good business in new Kan- 
sas patents. Buyers are still disposed to 
limit their purchases to single carloads, 
and few-sales have been made to exceed 
that amount. In most instances where 
purchases have been made, shipping di- 
rections have been given with the order, 
which would indicate that the trade wants 
to keep only enough flour on hand and in 
transit to cover actual needs. 

Stocks carried by the trade in general 
are light, even the large bakers being only 
moderately supplied. The trade has no 
faith in the recent advance, but seems to 
be of the belief that it is purely specu- 
lative, not warranted by actual conditions. 
Salesmen in touch with the retail trade 
are unable to make sales, even when spe- 
cial inducements in the way of price re- 
ductions are offered. 

The fact that there is a threatened 
serious railroad strike which may affect 
the movement of flour from mills to New 
England and create a shortage does not 
seem to cause the trade here the least 
worry. 

New Kansas hard winter wheat patents 
are offering freely at a wide range of 
prices. Good standard patents are quot- 
ed as low as $6.65 bbl in cotton, with $7 
an extreme price for anything except the 
fanciest brands. Old wheat patents are 
quoted up to $7.90 in cotton, but there 
is little doing at this price. 

Standard spring patents are held about 
$5c higher, Minneapolis standard brands 
ranging around $9 bbl in sacks as an open 
quotation. From this price down to $7.60 
for country brands will-cover the asking 
range at the close. Special short patents 
are about 25c above these prices. 

Soft winter flours are dull, with some 
advance asked but no business reported. 
Very little inquiry for either patents or 
straights. 

Rye flour is firmly held, but demand is 
slow, with few sales reported. Corn meal 
and oatmeal steady, but receivers report 
demand extremely light. 

NOTES 

The Barker System of Bakeries, of 
Springfield, was incorporated this week, 
with $5,000 capital. 

Visitors on ’change during the week in- 
cluded Carl E. Bryant, Toledo, H. F. 
Schell, Lancaster, Pa; K. V. Nicholl and 


W. Benkert, Chicago. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puravetpui, Pa., July 15.—The flour 
market was lower early in the week, in- 
fluenced by the weakness of wheat, but 
at the close a steadier feeling has de- 
veloped, with a better inquiry for 
prompt shipment. Local jobbers and 
bakers are not disposed to anticipate re- 
quirements, but their stocks are running 
pretty low and they are obliged to come 
into the market to supply current needs. 

NOTES 

Filson Graff has returned from an ex- 
tensive trip through Canada. 

William H. Yohe has applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

The Port of Philadelphia ocean traffic 
bureau has moved into its new offices in 
the Bourse. 

Frank M. Turnbull, grain dealer, is 
motoring in the Adirondacks. He will 
be absent about six weeks. 

' R. C. Greer, representing the Dur- 
ham Flour Mills Products Co., of Kan- 
sas City, was on ’change this week. 

Philip R. Markley, of the grain firm 
of J. B. Pultz & Co., has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation in the Adirondacks. 

John K. and William Scattergood, 
grain merchants, have opened their cot- 
tages at Ocean City, where they will 
spend the balance of the summer. __ 

Norton, Lilly & Co., steamship opera- 
tors, have inaugurated two new lines 


from Philadelphia, one to the west coast 
of South America and one to South Af- 
rica. The firm has just taken larger 
offices in the Bourse. R. H. Rodey is 
the local manager. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrssursH, Pa., July 15.—There was 
very little change in the flour market 
during the past week. The strikes have 
a tendency to advance prices in the West 
to a higher point than ordinarily. No 
long time contracts are being made. , 

Jobbers are rather anxious for early 
delivery, as the heavy movement of 
wheat will curtail rolling stock for quick 
shipments of flour to eastern markets. 
Retail trade is slowing up on account 
of hot weather. 

Flour prices have advanced somewhat 
in the Pittsburgh area. The quotations 
are: hard winter wheat short patents 
$7.90@8.15, standard patents $7@7.30, 
straights $6.50@6.75; spring wheat short 
patents $8.10@8.30, standard patents 
$7.25@7.40, all 98’s, cotton, f.o.b., Pitts- 
burgh delivery; soft winters, $5.50, in 
bulk. 

There was little change in the demand 
for millfeed during the week, but a 
slight advance in prices was noted. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat bran $22.50@23.50 
ton, standard middlings $26@27, fancy 
white middlings $87, red dog $36, low 
grade $36, in 100’s, burlap, Pittsburgh 
delivery. 

NOTES 

William Sherman, president Sherman 
Baking Co., Butler, was a recent visitor 
among local flour brokers. 

H. W. Powers, Pittsburgh flour mer- 
chant, has been elected a member of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Men’s Club. 

John Hankey, president of the Hankey 
Baking Co., attended the Ohio state bak- 
ers’ convention at Cedar Point, motoring 
there in his new car. 

H. J. Wilhelm, district manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., will 
leave this week for Kansas City to at- 
tend the company’s annual gathering of 
branch managers. 

Harry E. Brooks, of the Western Star 
Mill Co. Salina, Kansas, upon his 
return from a tour through the north- 
ern part of the state, said that the trade 
was holding back through that section. 


The Retail Master Bakers’ Association 
held its annual gathering July 12 in Tur- 
ner Park. It was attended by about 
900 members and friends. Among those 
present were: James F. Connolly; Frank 
Minnis, sales manager Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis; A. P. Cole, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co; H. C. Bortman, 
Quaker Oats Co; and Harry E. Brooks, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas. Herman Koch, Pittsburgh jobber, 
won a prize of a tierce of lard, which he 
presented to the bakers’ association. 

Cc. Cc. Latvus. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duuuvrts, Mryy., July 17.—Flour trade 
was generally slow last week, and the 
situation not much changed from that 
of several weeks past, except that there 
was evident an uneasiness ori the part of 
users as to the effect of the railroad 
strike. This led to the ordering out of 
flour already contracted, and a substan- 
tial increase in shipping directions, which 
gave the market a little more life and 
better promise for the future. The mills 
had enough orders on hand, with some 
new business picked up during the week, 
to permit them to operate in a fair way. 

The wheat market was rather unstable, 
and this reduced buying, as the bulges 
did not hold long enough to encourage 
buyers to come in. New crop inquiry has 
not yet begun. 

Durum flour was at a standstill under 
a poor demand, buyers either having 
their present requirements filled or else 
being apprehensive of the future course 
of the market. The expectation of a 
large crop of durum wheat is undoubt- 


edly having an effect upon sentiment as 


to the price level. Sales are unimpor- 
tant and business is lagging. 

Rye flour shows no sign of improve- 
ment. As usual, the only business pass- 
ing was a small amount locally. The 
mill finds it impossible to work up any 
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enthusiasm among the consuming trade. 

A better inquiry has developed for 
millfeed for July and August delivery, 
and the market has hardened under this 
influence. Buyers show more interest in 
booking supplies ahead, but mills cannot 
make contracts for any important 
amounts. A mixed car business was all 
that could be worked. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
:. RMPPrrerrerrrrre 14,220 38 
8. eer 8,140 22 
OO ES Pre 17,305 44 
Wee Bese OOD oc. cesicdvns 21,085 57 


NOTES 

James T. Hickman, of the Hickman 
Grain Co., was here from Winnipeg on 
July 15. 

Spring wheat continues a negligible 
factor, with little arriving, and trading 
in it very restricted. 

J. M. Ferguson and P. K. Corcoran, 
of the American Linseed Co., were here 
from New York last week. 

Watson S. Moore, of the W. S. Moore 
Grain Co., is here from New York to 
spend several weeks at his Duluth home. 


Many bulkhead cars are arriving, indi- 
cating that country elevators are clean- 
ing out their houses and that fhe move- 
ment of the last crop is about over. 


Top grades of barley are in demand, 
but buyers are not pressing matters, for 
the movement is very light, and little can 
be had until new crop barley begins to 
move. 


Corn buyers have advanced their price 
basis, and a resultant increase in receipts 
has followed. Most of it comes through 
Minneapolis and goes into elevators for 
shipment East. 


Occasional charters to clean up deliv- 
eries to the East are being made largely 
by one shipper; otherwise, little is being 
done in vessel business. The rate con- 
tinues at 214,c bu for wheat to Buffalo. 


Durum wheat is being held up by one 
interest which owns practically all there 
is here, and takes all that comes in to 
complete cargoes. ‘Today most grades 
were lowered Ic bu. The same interest 
has most of the rye here, and will soon 
move it out. 


To arrive sales of rye have increased 
considerably, and are expected to enlarge 
further as marketing in the country be- 
comes more active. Cash buying houses 
reduced their premium %%c bu today. 
To arrive in August closed at 14¢ over 
September, to arrive in September at 
September price, and spot No. 2 at Ic 
over July price. 


New crop flaxseed futures broke 81/,c 
bu today. Scattered selling orders ac- 
cumulated over Sunday, and it proved 
easy to break the market when little 
support was offered. Late in the session 
there was a rally of 3c from the low 
point. The spread between July and 
September at the close, Saturday, was 
17¢c, and today 23c. F. G. Cartson. 





Bill Tanner with a Bad “Lie” 
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FLOUR MEN GO A-GOLFING 


If those residing in China were an- 
noyed by poundings upon the upper sur- 
face of the earth, or the radio experts 
noticed a much disturbed condition of 
the atmosphere during the morning and 
afternoon of July 12, both can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that upon that 
day about 25 members of the New York 
Flour Club engaged in a golf tourna- 
ment on the course of the Pomonok 
Country Club located near Flushing, 
Long Island, the home of the club’s 
president, Albert F. Janss. 

The dictionary gives the following 
definition of the word “golf”: “Golf: a 
game played with a small gutta-percha 
ball and club-headed sticks, the object 
being to drive the ball into a series of 
small holes with the fewest possible 
strokes,” and from our standpoint as an 
observer we are willing to admit that the 
ball was “small,” the players used the 
specified kind of sticks, and apparently 
their intention to drive the ball was ex- 
cellent, but whether with the “fewest 
number of strokes possible” there seems 
to be somewhat of a doubt in our mind. 

Personally we have never taken up 
golf; tobe exact, all our golfing so 
far has been done with a hoe, with which 
we get about the same amount of ex- 





W. T. Harding, Digging in the Sand 


ercise and produce considerably greater 
results—with much less profanity. There- 
fore we accompanied this expedition 
afield simply in the capacity of a general 
observer and official photographer, and 
for the purpose of lending to it a cer- 
tain moral tone which we hoped would 
act as at least a mild restraint upon the 
more or less outspoken opinions of the 
players as to the general character and 
past family history of the balls used in 
this particular game. No one, till he 
either takes up this game or observes its 
play closely, has any conception of the 
many and varied opprobrious remarks 
that can be addressed to the small gutta- 
percha spheroid which seems to be so 
much a part of it, nor does he know how 
much he endangers his possibilities of a 
pleasant hereafter when he does take it 
up—then, alas! it is too late to with- 
draw. 

In our humble opinion, based upon 
what we witnessed upon the particular 
occasion described, the chances for prog- 
ress could be much improved if the size 
of the ball was changed to that of a 
good, able-bodied cantaloupe, and the 
holes increased not only in number but 
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to about the size of the old-fashioned 


portable washtub. We believe the course 
should be literally pitted with holes, 


thereby enabling the players to choose 


the one nearest the resting place of the 
ball, and we charge nothing for the sug- 


gestion. 
We will not attempt to describe the 
play of each individual, not because it 





Harry Tipton, of Shults Bread Co, 


would be difficult, but because it might 
be dangerous, for it seems that all golf- 
ers are extremely jealous of their game 
and we are not desirous of placing our- 
selves in any position which might be 
misunderstood as that of personally 
commenting on anything so sacred. This, 
coupled with our limited knowledge of 
the intricacies of the game and our limi- 





A. F, Janss, President of the New York Flour 
Club, About to Drive 


tations in descriptive ability, forces us 
to make our comments general. 

The contest started at about 9 o’clock 
in the morning, though how some of the 
players got there that early was as 
much of a mystery to us as where the 
ball would go after they hit it was to 
them; but they all succeeded in making 
the first round of 18 holes before lunch- 
eon, though whether hunger added any- 
thing to their speed we cannot say, but 
judged by the assaults upon the good 
food provided we would say it at least 
played some small part. 

Like some other golfers of whom we 
have heard, these players seemed to do 


better after luncheon, which reminds us 
of another improvement we might sug- 
gest for golf courses, namely, numerous 
lunch wagons which could be either 
hauled by small draft animals or pushed 
hither and yon by the onlookers, who 
could personally see to it that their fa- 
vorite players’ appetites were well cared 
for. The delay thus caused might be 
offset by their improvement in getting 
the ball to the desired destination in a 
lesser amount of time. However, with- 
out these suggested improvements, the 
second round was finished before dark- 
ness settled down upon the course. 

One of the interesting, and at the same 
time confusing, things about the game 
of golf, at least to the mind of the un- 
initiated, is the basis upon which the 
handicap is figured. As near as we 
could learn, the one in charge of figuring 
the handicaps multiplies the length of 
the course by the width, and again by 
the diameter of the earth, which sum he 
divides by two in order to split the 
figures between the morning and after- 
noon play, and by doing so finally arrives 
at the number of strokes representing 
the proper handicap of each contestant; 
and with these slight calculations all 
taken into consideration, the result was 





O, H. Montgomery, of N. T. Swezey’s Sons 
& Co., Making a Long Putt 


as follows: best 18 holes, E. Howard 
Figg; best 36 holes, W. H. Emmons; 
pairs, best ball, Raymond Kilthau and 
Frank Houser; kickers’ prize, Howard 
Pfau. 

Apparently, in a golf contest, freak 
things are expected to happen. Two of 
the most notable were that Louis Viviano 
practically made one hole three times; 
that is, in driving to the green his ball 
hit the pin and bounded back about 30 
feet. Putting for the hole, the ball 


ee 





Louis Viviano and E. Howard Figg 


269 








Edgar O. Challenger, Putting for the 
~ Ninth Hole 


crossed the exact center but did not fall 
until the third shot; and W. P. Tanner 
drove the same ball three times prac- 
tically from the same tee. The first 
shot hit a stump, and it bounded back 
to within a few inches of the starting 
point. The second shot got it to the 
edge, and it took the third to get it prop- 
erly on its course. 

We are quite sure we know a little 
more about the game than before we at- 
tended this tournament, and we realize 
that unquestionably it is good exercise. 
It takes one out into the air and sun- 
shine, removes business cares from the 
mind, and hardens the muscles, but we 





George Rossen, President of the New York 
Produce Exchange 


must admit a slight haziness as to why 
the little white ball is such a necessary 
part of the equipment. 

Viewed from a comfortable shady 
nook on the clubhouse porch the various 
groups of players with their caddies pre- 
sented a picturesque scene, but we could 
not get out of our mind’s eye their close 
resemblance to groups of umbrella ped- 
dlers hiking somewhere to attend a con- 
vention. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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New York, N. Y., July 15.—Interest 
has converged chiefly this week on the 
labor situation and the efforts made by 
administration officials to settle the coal 
strike and to bring about a peaceful ad- 
justment of the railroad dispute. Presi- 
dent Harding’s calm statement of the 
coal strike situation has been generally 
commended by people who believe in fair 
play to all sides. The view is held in 
many quarters that this must lead even- 
tually to a satisfactory adjustment of 
coal wages and to relatively early re- 
sumption of mining operations. It is 
felt that the administration officials have 
acted wisely, and that the clear summary 
of the situation made by the President 
will be helpful in not only this instance, 
but in other disputes in labor affairs. 


INVESTMENT CONDITIONS 


The investment markets have given a 
splendid account of themselves, resisting 
all efforts materially to depress prices in 
a situdtion where the coal strike and the 
railroad strike developments have shift- 
ed rapidly from day to day. It is felt 
that the general public believes thorough- 
ly in the final revival of business, and 
that it is very definitely on the side of 
higher prices and progressive improve- 
ment in investment matters. 

The rather noteworthy strength of the 
stock markets of the past week in the 
face of prevailing uncertainty has im- 
pressed the financial community and 
made people feel that it was only a 
question of time when the better known 
securities would sell considerably higher 
than they do now. The situation has 
more strong points than weak ones and, 
altogether, there are many reasons for 
taking a hopeful view ahead. 

It looks now as if there would be an 
important increase of investment busi- 
ness provided the President’s programme 
for settling the coal strike is followed 
and nothing unfavorable develops in the 
railroad situation. However, it is ad- 
mitted that in such a dispute as has aris- 
en between organized labor and the Rail- 
road Labor Board it is very difficult to 
forecast the settlement. 


HIGHER COMMODITY PRICES 


The monthly index number of whole- 
sale commodity prices compiled by Brad- 
street showed an advance of 1% per 
cent in the month ending July 1. This 
rise means that there has been a total 
increase in the last 13 months of about 
14 per cent. Of the 13 different com- 
modity groups, nine have registered in- 
creases during the last month, but the 
metals remained -unaltered, and bread- 
stuffs, live stock, chemicals and drugs 
showed declines. It is felt in well-in- 
formed quarters that the price situation 
is now fairly well stabilized, and that 
the situation is likely to show further im- 
provement. 

The indications are that a good many 
interesting developments will be report- 
ed within the next few months in the 
effort of various boards to bring about 
a more wholesome level of retail prices. 
In some instances it is believed that 
rank profiteering prevails, especially in 
quarters where the purchasers are not in 
a position to complain effectively about 
overcharges. 


FOREIGN BOND PRICES 


There were sharp fluctuations in the 
price of various foreign government 
bonds in response to the uncertain move- 
ment of the foreign exchanges and the 
fears held in many quarters concerning 
the possibility of further complications 
in the European situation. Much inter- 
est was taken in the daily movement 
of French, Belgian and other foreign 
government bonds, which have quite a 


following in the United States. It was 
significant that, after reacting sharply 
on Monday, some of these issues ad- 
vanced almost as sharply the following 
day and displayed a good deal of firm- 
ness, notwithstanding the rather obvious 
efforts made by bear interests to depress 
them. A considerable volume of foreign 
bonds was traded in. The indications 
are that most of such bonds placed here 
will hold fairly well, and in some cases 
return good profits to the original buy- 
ers. 


RAIL STRIKE SITUATION 


Summary of Labor Dispute Leading Up to 
Present Difficulty Made by United States 
Chamber of C c 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has made public a statement on 
the railroad strike prepared by the 
chamber’s railroad bureau of the depart- 
ment of transportation and communica- 

tion. In part this statement follows: 

“In July, 1920, the Railroad Labor 
Board ordered an average increase of 
about 22 per cent in the wages of all 
railroad employees; and in July, 1921, an 
average decrease of about 12 per cent in 
the wages of all employees. 

“In October, 1921, the railroads an- 
nounced that it was their intention to 
make further reductions in the wages of 
all employees. They proposed to reduce 
the wages of the train service men—en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors and train- 
men—10 per cent; and the wages of all 
other classes of employees—shopmen, 
maintenance of way employees, clerks, 
signal men and others—to the going wage 
paid for similar work in other industries 
in the same communities. 

“The proposed wage reduction for the 
four classes of train service employees 
was by agreement brought before a num- 
ber of regional conferences organized for 
that purpose. No agreement was reached 
at any of these conferences, and in those 
instances in which disputes resulted the 
cases were referred to the Railroad La- 
bor Board under the provisions of the 
transportation act. The board has not 
yet heard these cases, and therefore 
the train service employees are not in- 
volved in the present controversy. 

“The proposal of the railroads to re- 
duce the wages of shopmen and certain 
other classes of employees was met by 
them with an immediate counter demand 
for an increase in wages. On each rail- 
road the management and the employees 
conferred in regard to these conflicting 
demands and, failing to reach an agree- 
ment, referred the resulting disputes to 
the Labor Board under the provisions of 
the act. 

“The classes of railroad labor referred 
to in the previous paragraph include 
about 1,200,000 employees, of whom a 
large proportion are members of the 12 
railroad unions that constitute the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. There- 
fore, B. M. Jewell, president of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, acted as 
their general spokesman in presenting 
their case before the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

“The railroads presented voluminous 
testimony comparing railroad wages 
with the wages paid in other industries, 
but the employees refused to present 
any testimony on comparative wages. 
Instead, Mr. Jewell demanded for all 
railroad workers a minimum wage of 
$2,636.97. 

“The board rendered three decisions 
in these wage reduction cases—on May 
25, reducing the wages of the mainte- 











nance of way employees; on June 5, re- 
ducing the wages of the clerks and sta- 
tion employees. -In each instance, the 
board ordered a reduction amounting to 
about 10 per cent to take effect on July 
1, 1922, and in its decision stated that 
the reductions in pay were not as great 
as the reduction in the cost of living 
had been. 

“In each instance the three public 
members of the board joined unanimous- 
ly with the three railroad members in 
the majority decision. In the joint two 
decisions the three labor members of the 
board dissented, and in the last deci- 
sion two of the labor members dissented. 

“The labor leaders immediately an- 
nounced that the employees were dissat- 
isfied with the decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board; that they would take a 
strike vote in order to detemnien wheth- 
er the members of their organizations 
were willing to accept the decision of 
the board; and that if the vote was fa- 
vorable a strike would be called. 

“The shopmen also took a strike vote 
on two, other questions that the Labor 
Board had passed upon in previous de- 
cisions.. They asked their members 


whether they were in favor of accepting’ 


the decisions of the board on: (a) the 
seven rules governing punitive pay for 
overtime work which the board had sub- 
stituted for the seven rules on this sub- 
ject which were the most disputed fea- 
ture of the national agreements negoti- 
ated by the Railroad. Administration 
during the period of federal operation, 
and (b) the continuance of the practice 
of making outside contracts for the 
maintenance and repair of cars and loco- 
motives. 

“The practice of the railroads in mak- 
ing outside contracts for repair work is 
one of the chief grievances of the rail- 
road employees. Nineteen of the 201 
Class I railroads had made such con- 
tracts previous to any decision on this 
question by the Railroad Labor Board; 
but since the board decided that such 
contracts are illegal, nearly all of the 19 
railroads have informed the board that 
they will obey the decision and cancel 
the outside contracts. The railroads have 
thus removed this grievance from the 
list.” 

“The figures given by the Railroad 
Labor Board in its three recent decisions 
show that, applying the wages fixed by 
these decisions to the present cost of liv- 
ing, the purchasing power of the hourly 
wage of the respective classes here 
named has increased over the purchasing 
power of the hourly wage of December, 
1917 (prior to federal control), as fol- 
lows: 

Increase in 

Class of employees— purchasing power 
MachinistS .....ccccseeseeeees 18.8 per cent 
Carmen ...ccccccscccsevecscses 45.7 per cent 


Maintenance of way employees. 44.5 per cent 
CHOTED cccccccccccccccccccssece 44.7 per cent 


Coc receccccccccsceceeece 51.5 per cent 


BIStCAMNES) .ccccccccvcscccceces 67.2 per cent 
Stationary firemen and engine 
FOOTE. GUISES cccccccccncvesose 94.1 per cent 


“Mr. Jewell, presenting the case of 
the shop crafts before the Labor Board, 
said: ‘We have come here to challenge 
the justice of the wage rates of all pro- 
ductive labor, to challenge the very prin- 
ciple upon which the railroads (and in- 
cidentally the transportation act) pro- 
pose that rates of pay be adjusted. We 
propose to show how the entire purpose 
for which industry is operated must be 
changed. . ;: . 

““*We have not come here today to de- 
bate with the railroads as to the changes 
in the cost of living. . . . We have not 
come here today to debate with the rail- 
roads as to the level of earnings at pres- 
ent prevailing in so-called outside indus- 
try, which in fact is largely controlled 
by those who control the railroads.’ 

“The proper basis for wage rates, Mr. 
Jewell declared, was the amount of in- 
come that the worker ought to have, and 
this he set for the shop crafts at $2,- 
636.97 a year. The men were entitled to 
this, because they were human beings 
with social responsibilities. He explained 
his position in these words: 

“Now, we think that when the rail- 
roads talk about the railroad industry 
paying its way they are making an un- 
warranted distinction betwéen the trans- 
portation system and the whole industry 
of the country. Surely the whole indus- 
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try of the country must pay its way if 
the country is not to go bankrupt. But 
to argue that each separate industry, run 
without co-ordination to the whole, must 
pay its way is as contrary to the facts 
as to argue that a given railroad siding 
or spur track must pay its way inde- 
pendently.’ 

“In regard to this theory the Labor 
Board said in its Decision No. 1074: 

“When the railway employees’ de- 
partment presents figures to show that 
the sum of $2,636.97 is necessary for the 
minimum comfort budget of the average 
family, it has propounded an economic 
impossibility. 

“It is stated upon authority that the 
total income of the people of the United 
States is now but little more than $40,- 
000,000,000. If the 25,000,000 families of 
this country were expending for living 
costs the sum of $2,600 each, it would 
total $65,000,000,000, which would be $25,- 
000,000,000 in excess of the country’s to- 
tal income.’” 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains 
by fiscal years, as reported by the Unite: 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
| aaa 194,314,792 14,818,701 
LOBL. ciccocvece 293,267,637 16,183,23: 
eee 122,430,724 22,651,26 
Oo See 178,682,673 24,181,97 
Ree 34,118,853 21,879,951 
BOLT... cccccces 149,831,427 11,942,77 
0) Seer 173,274,015 15,520,66 
BORG c cccvecsoce 259,642,633 16,182,76) 
OO Serer 92,393,775 11,821,46 
BOER. cocccccces 91,602,974 11,394,80 
BOER. cc cccveses $0,160,212 11,006, 48 
ye Ae 23,729,302 10,129, 43 
BORO ccc cccccons 46,679,876 9,040,98 
66,923,244 10,521,161 
BOOS. a cccccvces 100,371,057 13,927,24 
rr 76,669,423 15,584,66 

34,973,291 13,919,045 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,435 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,856,000 17,759,000 

132,061,000 18,651,00¢ 

101,950,000 18,699, 00/ 

139,433,000 18,486,000 

148,231,000 15,350,000 

79,662,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269,000 

88,415,000 16,860,000 

117,121,000 16,620,000 

157,280,000 15,197,000 

160,565,000 7,946,000 

153,253,000 6,011,00( 

TOSD. oc cceccccce 46,000,000 9,000, 00° 
| ree 66,000,000 12,000,000 
BEET ccceveesses 102,000,000 12,000,00( 
BESS... wc ccecccce 68,000,000 8,000,009 
BOOS cccecqecece 85,000,000 11,000,00/ 
lee 70,000,000 9,000,000 
BESB. ccececcecs 106,000,000 9,000,000 
1882 95,000,000 6,000, 00( 
55,000,000 11,000,000 

54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
164,739 9,260 24,950 
66,911 4,302 45,735 
14,468 33,945 37,463 
16,688 96,361 27,540 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
64,720 88,944 13,260 
$8,217 95,918 14,532 
48,786 96,809 12,544 
9,381 1,860 2,223 
49,065 33,759 1,823 
40,039 2,172 
63,671 2,045 2 
36,802 1,685 220 
35,853 1,510 1,272 
52,445 1,158 2,419 
83,300 4,014 749 
117,718 46,324 1,355 
88,807 5,479 
55,858 1,154 765 
74,833 4,613 5,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 
177,817 37,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,355 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,745 69,130 15,541 
176,916 35,096 8,560 
99,992 138,012 88 
27,691 570 9 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
75,451 9,435 12,040 
30,768 953 332 
101,973 138,692 2,257 


*Eleven months. 





Netherlands—Food Consumption 
Per capita consumption of cereals and po 
tatoes in the Netherlands, as reported b) 
Jahrcijfers Voor het Koninkrijk der Neder- 
landen, by calendar years: 
-———_ Bushels————_, 


Po- Rice, 

Wheat Barley Buckw’t tatoes Ibs 
B9B0.6.% over eoee coos ese 7.05 
1919.... 3.43 ouae 0.11 14.30 6.39 
3928.... 2.33 0.37 0.03 18.02 eens 
1917.... 2.41 0.62 0.06 16.52 16.98 
1916.... 6.11 0.62 0.14 9.76 16.05 
1916.... 6.22 0.94 0.14 11.83 14.7 
1914.... 3.86 1.39 0.11 10.41 14.31 
1913.... 4.43 1.65 0.20 9.82 30.97 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
enver 1922. 1921 

Family patent $7.75@7.95 $9.35 @9.60 
Bakers patent ... -» 7.50@7.70 9.00@9.256 
First clear, jute ...... 5.40@5.95 7.40@7.85 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.60 5.60@6.10 
No. 2 semolina ......- 7.00@7.25 6.65@6.90 
Durum patent ........ 6.65@6.90 6.40@6.65 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.60; No. 2 straight, $5.15; No. 
8 dark, $3.60; No. 56 dark, $5.55; No. 8 rye, 
$4.50. 

WHEAT—Future markets were higher, be- 
cause of apprehension of rust reports, strike 
conditions, crop news and firmer foreign 
situation, but late feeling became easier un- 
der increased selling pressure. Weather and 
crop advices proved more encouraging factors 
which, on the whole, tended to favor lower 
prices. Spring cash market continued nar- 
row and featureless, A few cars find their 
way on the tables for sale, but mainly. go 
into storage on contracts. Demand for 
durum keeps up sufficiently to clean up all 
offerings on the market at lowered basis, 
Most of the durum receipts come on sale, 
with elevators the general buyers. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern——————_—_,, 
‘ No. No, 2 No. 
10... 127% @133 123% @128% 115% @121% 
11... 129% @135% 125% @130% 117% @123% 
12... 129 @135 125 @130 117 @123 
13... 130% @136% 126% @131% 118% @124% 
14... 128% @134% 124% @129% 116% @122% 
15... 129% @133% 125% @130% 117% @123% 
Amber durum -——Durum—, 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
TULF 10 .nccvcece 125 123 115 114 
SUP BB cexvees és 127% 125% 117% 116% 
Pe Be ecu becuns 126% 124% 116% 115% 
a eee 128% 126% 118% 117% 
BUEe BS xc kceves 1265 124% 116% 114% 
FORE BO ééssccns 127 125 117 115 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
July 3 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
BBs sxande 57% 31% @33% 81% 44@60 
ee 58% 32% @34% 83% 44@60 
| er 58 32 @34 82% 46 @62 
| ee 59 32% @34% 83% 46 @62 
BGs se0aes 60% 32 34 83% 46@62 
er 61% 32% @34% 83% 46@62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring ——Durum—, 

Sept July Sept. 
PE BO site crdaene 120 115 104 
GU Be Neciucveaae 122 117% 106% 
SUE EO 6¥ 05,0400 121% 116% 105% 
TOG TS i. éxtaveeds 122% 118% 106% 
OU SS ck vcsvaneyes 122% 117% 105 % 
OU BE .ivdvetivade 122% 118 105% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts——, —Shipments— 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
272 1 


Spring .... 91 159 255 199 
Durum .... 608 3827 612 °787 692 296 
Winter .... 3 11 s } 6 16 

Totals 602 497 786 796 852 6511 
Com esivce a ee - ae ‘aes 
GAGE .ivca%e 23 79 52 2 eee 2 
RVG sscvese 89 145 621 82 150 877 
Barley ... 74 161 58 79 226 183 

ixseed . 24 190 74 69 414 126 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 14, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn) 
1,2nor § 88 37 73 60 40 17 
sdkn t 
$; nor j 25 84 14 29 35 
All other 
spring 160 137 439 15 87 107 
1,2 amd. 
1,2 dur § 252 16 297 75 27 86 
All other 
durum 560 264 444 159 36 75 
Winter cas 1 6 6 3 83 1 
Mine ..-0%% oe 38 70 #4172 4150 185 
Totals ...1,006 6523 1,418 498 452 6506 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
‘-evators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——_, ——Bonded—— 


; 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
COPR: cccaen 1,233 54 ee oe ee oe 
On -ccenni 791 5,843 282 
RYO: sctias ae 7 66 516 ee os 
larley - 161 21 66 4 2 es 
iaxseed .. 45 953 504 oe ar 2 


FLAXSEED 
Che July delivery closed at a slight decline 
‘rom the best price of the week, while the 
“ferred contracts lost 3% @3%c from the 
els of July 8 The advancing tendency of 


J'ly was based on the light movement, small 


stocks and the desire of crushers to put up 
the price of oil. The government estimate 
of a 10,700,000-bu crop was conducive to 
steadiness or a declining market for the fall 
futures, There was but very light interest 
the closing day. Cash business ran extreme- 
ly small. No. 1 track and to arrive closed at 
July price to 1c over; to arrive July, the July 
price; to arrive first half August, 7c over 
September; to arrive last half August, 2c 
over the same delivery. 
—— Close —_, 
July 16 
Low July15 1921 
$2.58% $2.68% $1.98 
2.51% 2.51% 1.99% 
2.47 2.46 2.01% 


Opening 
July 10 
-- $2.59 
- 2.54% 
+ 2.50 


High 
$2.69 

2.55% 

2.50 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 





CHICAGO, JULY 15 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 

f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

merchants 
Spring patents, jute 
Spring straights, jute 
Spring clears, jute ¥ " 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.40@4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.30 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.60@6.00 
Straight, southern, jute 5.20@5.60 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.25 @4.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $7.00 @7.55 
Patent, 95 per cent 6.00 @6.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute 5.00@5.50 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.50@5.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute 4.20@4.50 

WHEAT—Receipts heavier than for sev- 
eral weeks, totaling about 750 cars, compared 
with only 193 last week. Increase is at- 
tributable to arrivals of new crop wheat. 
Both soft and hard new stuff is generally 
of good quality, has tested on the average 
58 lbs per bu, and has graded No. 1. Spot 
prices 3@4c higher on the week, with pre- 
miums very firm. Milling demand slow, 
though outside mills have been in the market 
for several days. Elevator interests have 
done most buying. Compared with July, pre- 
miums closed as follows: 


lots, 


1 red 1% @2c over 1 dh 4@7c over 

2 red 1%c over 2dah 2@4c over 

3 red %@lic over 34h1%@2%c over 
4 red %c untolcov 44h %@lic over 

1 hd 3% @4%c over ly h 3@3%c over 
2 hd 3@3\%c over 2y h 2% @3c over 

3 hd 1@2c over 3 y h 1@1%c over 

4 hd July to 4c over 4 y h 1@3c under 

1 n 12@18c over 1 dn 20@35c over 

2 n 10@12c over 2 dn 15@30c over 
3 n 2@8c over 3 dn 10@15c over 

4 n 8c ov to 5c un 4 dn 6@l10c over 
1m 1% @38c over 3m July to %c over 
2m 1%@2%%c over 4m 3@b5c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red. 114% @118% ..... Sr 118 @133% 
2 red. 113% @118% 115% @118% 116 @132% 
1 hd. 115 @120%..... ae 118% @135 
2 hd. 115 @120 116% @119 118% @135% 
zs eee, eisece eneue @122 125 @143% 
oO avons TP e860s 66a @118% 122 @130% 
a OB aves ities oseeu @avcese evecs @140% 
Se even @ rced f cewee WP 6408s eave @129% 
SOW esac ices 26006 a cwse 40's @151 
-. . eee @aoveoce 147% @148% 183% @149% 


CORN—Receipts, about 1,600 cars, com- 
pared with 1,655 last week. Export demand 
excellent, 800,000 bus having been sold on 
July 14 alone. Domestic trade only fairly 
active, but offerings are well absorbed. Pre- 
miums decidedly stronger on the week, Cash 
prices for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 63 @63% 64 @65% 60%@64\% 
2 mix... 62% @65 63% @65% 60% @65 
3 mix... 62% @64% 63 @64% 61 @62% 
4 mix... 62 @64 62% @64% 59 @61 
5 mix... 61% @63% 62% @63% 57 @57% 
6 mix... 60 @62% 61 @63 53 @59 
1 yellow. 63% @65% 644% @66% 60%@65% 
2 yellow. 63 @65% 64 @65 60% @65% 
3 yellow. 62% @65 63% @65% 59% @63 
4 yellow. 61% @64% 63 @64% ....@59 
5 yellow. 614% @63% 62 @64 aeneW@oece 
6 yellow. 60% @63 61% @63% 53%@58 
1 white. 634% @65% 64% @65 60% @65% 
2 white. 63 @65% 644% @65% 60% @65 
3 white. 624% @64% 63%@65 59 @62 
4 white. 62 @64% 62%@64% ....@57% 
5 white. 61%@63% 624%@63% ....@.... 
6 white. 62% @62% 61% @63%_ ....@.... 
OATS—Excellent business being done in 


this market. Premiums are highest on the 
season, due to scarcity of old crop oats. 
Ordinary grades of No, 2 are selling at 2c 
over July, while best grades are quoted as 
high as 7%c over. New crop oats have not 
been received as yet. Cash prices, with com- 


Parisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38 ~@42% 41% @42% 35%@40 
2 white. 36 @43 38 @44 34 @40 
3 white. 34% @39% 36 @41% 33 @38% 
4 white. 34 @39% 35%@40 31% @37% 


RYE—Spot prices only slightly lower on 
the week, and trade quiet and without fea- 
ture. No. 2 sold at 86%c on July 14. Export 
demand slow. 

BARLEY—This market absolutely feature- 
less, Neither domestic nor export demand of 


any volume. 
is somewhat higher than a week ago. 


The range was 64@67c, which 
Re- 


ceipts very light, and offerings not at all 
well absorbed. Maltsters have done best 
buying. 


CORN GOODS—Railroad strike has de- 
layed shipments in many cases, and move- 
ment of both corn and corn products has 
been hindered. Demand about steady, and 
prices higher, due to new fall quotations, 
Corn flour $1.65@1.70, yellow and white 
granulated corn meal $1.53@1.60, yellow and 
white cream meal $1.51@1.60, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.65, oatmeal $2.87%, 
jute, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.55 
per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand slow and sup- 
ply scarce at $45 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. Lin- 
seed oil, 92c gal, cooperage, and 88c tank 
cars, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1 





922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bblis..... 162 186 202 147 
Wheat, bus.... 868 2,334 965 397 
Corn, bus...... 2,913 1,622 2,715 2,783 
Oats, bus...... 1,536 1,437 1,109 1,391 
MPO, DEBcvecsce 22 46 3 3 
Barley, bus.... 102 58 29 45 

ST. LOUIS, JULY 15 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING 
First patent 
Standard 


WHEAT FLOUR 





HARD WINTER FLOUR 


DE: t44beadaneShOES EC Seow SE 6.90 @7.20 

EE 45 Gade ban kOe bo oka eRe GE 6.10@6.50 

eee ND 55-050505400 400545 0 bes 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

DT (¢itoebendeesebscebeseane ee 6.10 @6.50 

eres ee ene 5.40@5.60 


4.25 @4.50 

MILLFEED—Demand showed a marked 
improvement this week, coming from scat- 
tered sections for both bran and middlings. 
Offerings are still light, but somewhat freer. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $16.50@17; soft bran, $16.75 @17; 
gray shorts, $22.50@23. 

WHEAT—Soft wheat demand quiet. Mill 
order requirements comparatively light, and 
local mills moderate buyers. Elevator in- 
terests bought Nos, 3 and 4. Hard wheat 
scarce. Very few offerings of Kansas or 
Nebraska wheat, other than to-arrive lots, 
which were held at widely varying prices 
and considerably above millers’ views. Re- 
ceipts were 813 cars, against 546 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.16; No. 2 red, 
$1.14@1.16; No. 3 red, $1.08@1.11; No, 4 
red, $1.05@1.06; No. 2 hard, $1.15@1.18. 

CORN—Considerable corn was again sold 
for export. Cash demand also was fair, 
Farmers sold rather freely to arrive, due to 
improved crop prospects, Receipts, 281 cars, 
against 282. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 64@ 
65c; No. 2 yellow 67c, No. 3 yellow 66@67c, 
No. 4 yellow 66c, No. 5 yellow 66c; No. 1 
white 65c, No. 2 white 64@65c, No. 3 white 
63@64c, No, 4 white 62@63c, No. 5 white 
61@62c, 

OATS—Dull and easier, and crop reports 
mixed, Receipts, 167 cars, against 183. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 40@41c; No. 3 oats, 38 
@39c; No, 4 oats, 38c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 76,530 94,090 87,340 117,080 
Wheat, bus.1,217,871 2,450,672 695,420 760,860 
Corn, bus... 595,400 296,400 409,630 507,920 
Oats, bus... 452,000 342,000 331,010 258,215 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 2,247 1,070 1,460 
Barley, hus. 12,800 17,955 8,160 8,600 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 









I ns sk CS orn Say 6 buce ews 8.50@9.10 
EE IRD 0 oc pd nesene ae kasan 7.80@8.55 
ere eee b @6.50 
Second clear -85@5.75 
er eee 7.85 @8.15 


‘ 
TEUEESS Cee e ee ee 7.45 @7.75 
Sie 6644S oe 3G Km S 5.45 @5.95 
seer eeeeeeeeee 5.15@5.40 


Kansas straight 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, straight 


oe. reer 3.90@4.95 
et I 4 bin vcd sc bences 1.45@1.50 
ok eee 1.45@1.50 
COG Bees BOO SO occ csccccvncacs 1.40@1.50 

MILLFEED—Firmer and_ higher. Im- 


proved consumptive demand, higher markets 
generally and small supply caused advance 
of 75c@$1.50 ton in bran and middlings. 
Heavy feeds inactive, but nominally stronger, 
Spring and winter bran again on parity. In- 
quiry for deferred shipment better. Sales 
still limited, however. Standard bran, $18@ 
18.50; winter bran, $18@18.50; standard fine 
middlings, $19.50@20; flour middlings, $25@ 


26; red dog, $30@32.50; rye feed, $18.50@ 
19.50; hominy feed, $25@26.50; old process 
oil meal, $47@47.50; cottonseed meal, $48@ 


48.50; gluten feed, $28.85,—all in 100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@7e. Receipts, 3 
cars; last week, 7: last year, 82. Movement 
very light; demand good, spot and to arrive. 
Shippers and millers seek supplies. Pre- 
miums stronger, winter and spring. No. 1 


dark northern, 26@40c over Minneapolis Sep- 
tember; No. 1 hard winter, 4@4%c over; No. 
1 red winter, 2@8c over July. No, 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.48@1.62, No. 2 
$1.43@1.57, No. 3 $1.32@1.53, No. 4 $1.28@ 
1.48, No. $1.22@1.87; No. 1 red winter 
$1.18@1.19, No. 2 $1.17@1.18, No. 3 $1.15@ 
1.16,,No. 4 $1.12@1.14, No. 5 $1.08@1.11; No. 
1 hard winter $1.19@1.20, No. 2 $1.18@1.19, 


No. 3 $1.16@1.18; No, 1 mixed $1.17@1.30, 
No. 2 $1.09@1.26, No. 3 $1.06@1.24, No. 4 


$1.04@1.20, No. 5 $1.01@1.05. 

RYE—Advanced 2c. Receipts, 5 cars; last 
week, 7; last year, 18. Milling and shipping 
demand active; offerings limited. Basis 
slightly easier, spot ranging 1c over July. 
New, to arrive, July shipment, sold at %c 
over September, No. 1 closed at 85% @86c; 
No. 2, 85c; No. 3, 84@84%c; No. 4, 82@83c. 

CORN—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 147 
cars; last week, 344; last year, 251. Brisk 
demand from shippers and industries at best 
figures on crop; offerings dwindling. Pre- 
miums sharply higher, spot ruling 4% @%%c 
over September; mixed discounted 14% @1 ce. 
Yellow at premium of \c over white. No. 2 
white closed at 65%c; No. 2 yellow, 65%c; 
No, 2 mixed, 64%c. 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 133 
cars; last week, 130; last year, 179. Cereal 
mills and shippers absorbing limited supply. 
Basis stronger, No. 3 white spot quotable %c 
under to 2%c over September price, accord- 
ing to weight, No. 3 white closed at 36% 
@39%e, 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 93 
cars; last week, 102; last year, 94. Malting, 
industrial and shipping demand absorbs all 
offerings. Supply inadequate. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@71c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
60@72c;' Minnesota, 60@71c; Dakota, 60@ 
Tic; feed and rejected, 60@63c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 67,010 22,370 19,750 14,180 
Wheat, bus. 4,200 110,700 33,850 177,150 
Corn, bus... 261,960 356,250 258,418 1,098,400 
Oats, bus... 260,145 374,595 202,300 292,575 
Barley, bus. 150,100 145,230 148,760 105,110 
mre, BUR... 7,075 25,020 19,630 6,040 
Feed, tons.. 1,110 1,860 4,844 4,689 
BUFFALO, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............. $8.00@8.25 
EE GENE Sn geeuescascecnsees 7.50@7.75 
. tt Sepa eeer e 6.25 @6.35 
IN 39055 04s 4-0 40408 Cbg ne Oc 3.50@3.75 
Me I NNR «5 o's vt 0:0 040804 06 5.50@5.60 
Sy MEE wan 0 5 44.040 03850085 5.00@5.25 
Sacked 
CO TO 6 iis eu neasidaese< $.....@20.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@22.00 
ok. Ree era eee + @ 26.50 
WUORE PRIGGIINGG ov ccsicncseccccs + +ee + @27.00 
Bee GO, DP GO ccc ccccccccaces eee + @32.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 31.50 @ 32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 30.50@31,00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton..... 28.50 @ 29.00 
sluten feed, per tom ......se..c0 ‘ - @32.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - @53.50 
OG moenl, Si, POF COM ..ccccccces ose + @43.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... o+e5-@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... - @12.00 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ............ -@ 2.35 


WHEAT—Good inquiry, but no offerings on 
spot of soft winter. New No. 2 red is being 
worked, but at a wide range. The quoted 
price is $1.24@1.26, track, Buffalo. 

CORN—Receipts light on track, and de- 
mand good. Prices advanced steadily, and 
closed 4c higher than last week, with feed 
millers short of supplies. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, 77%c; No. 3 yellow, 75%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 74%c; No. 5-yellow, 73%c; No. 6 yellow, 
71%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Little interest, and buyers were 
critical concerning quali.y, taking only the 
best weights, The closing was dull and 
weak. No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 3 white, 
42%c; No. 4 white, 41c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—tTrack receipts and in_ store 
scarce and wanted. Malting was quoted at 
68@72c and feed at 60@64c, on track, 
through billed; malting 69@73c and feed 
62 @65c, in store; malting, 67c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Good inquiry; no offerings of track. 
No. 2 was quoted at 88c in store, at the 
close, today. 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
ME isch xe wis 4x4 hcpia wld $7.10@7.50 
EDS 6:0 win kch's 4:0 0 as 0 WG Ov ee care 6.30@6.95 
I AS vi kninis os bea 0G Kao clk waits 4.35 @5.15 
BOOOME COME 2. occ cccccsncsievesce 3.65 @4.00 
MILLFEED—Demand much better, and 
supplies lessened somewhat by the lighter 


production of mills and sales during recent 
period of low prices, Bran up $2@2.50. 
Shorts $2.50@3 higher. Current quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $15.50@16: 


brown shorts, $19@20; gray shorts, $21.50 
@ 23. 
WHEAT—Demand for cash wheat was 


strengthened this week by the uneasiness 
over the railroad strike and the prospect of 
an exceptionally light movement of grain for 
the season, due to harvest and transporta- 
tion delays, following the heavy rains 
throughout the Southwest. Numerous claims 
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that the northwestern crop may be reduced 
by black rust also was a factor in the rise. 
Mills were particularly good buyers, some 
of‘them taking rather large quantities. High 
protein hard wheat was particularly wanted, 
and competition between local and outside 
mills for this class of grain was keen. Set- 
tlement of the local elevator strike brought 
an increased demand for intermediate grades. 
Hard wheat is up 3@6c for the week. Soft 
wheat in some cases refiects an advance of 
3@4c, but prices are generally unchanged. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.50, 
No, 2 $1.12@1.50, No. 3 $1.11@1.50, No, 4 
$1.07@1.47; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.10@1.11, 
No. 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 $1.06@1.08, No, 4 
$1.03@1.04 

CORN—Demand was generally good, and 
offerings well absorbed. Prices were un- 
changed to %c lower for all varieties. (Cash 


prices: white corn, No. 1 68@658%c, No. 2 
58@58%c, No, 3 57%c, No. 4 57c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 62%c, No. 2 62@62%c, No. 3 


61% @62c, No. 4 61@61%c; mixed corn, No. 

1 59@59%c, No. 2 58% @59%c, No. 3 58@ 
58%c, No. 4 57@57%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbis. 18,200 14,300 90,000 109,860 

W't, bus. . 2,187,450 1,642,000 1,070,400 1,597,050 


Corn, bus..220,000 475,000 182,500 342,500 
Oats, bus... 69,700 37,400 48,000 47,500 
Rye, bus... 4,400 2,200 ceccce cocces 
Barley, bus. 10,500 21,000 10,400 36,400 
Bran, tons. 280 1,320 3,480 4,180 
Hay, tons.. 2,820 4,464 756 1,260 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,200 bbis, and 8,968,578 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2,500 sacks to Lon- 
donderry, 500 to Cork, 3,750 to Belfast and 
1,000 to Liverpool. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............0+. $8.00 @8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50@7.75 
Spring first clear ..........eeee008 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.00@7.50 
Hard winter straight ..........-. 6.65 @7.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.25@6.25 


RYD FLOUR—Quiet and a shade easier. 
Quotations: $5.75@5.90 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

WHEAT—The market alternately higher 
and lower, closing firm at a net advance of 
2c. Receipts, 947,733 bus; exports, 1,578,786; 
stock, 1,103,914. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ......ccccccccces $1.20@1.25 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 1.10@1.13 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts; mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Demand showing some im- 
provement, and prices of some kinds $1 ton 
higher under small supplies. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 


oo errr tr $23.50@24.00 
PEG WCOP WERE. 2c ccccccceceve 24.50@25.00 
Standard middlings ............ 24.00@ 24.50 
WIOUP MAIGGNIMES 2 ccc ccccccccces 30.00 @31.00 
BE BE wecccccccvctceneveeces 36.00 @37.00 


CORN—The market for export deliveries 
declined %c early in the week, but after- 
wards advanced 2c and closed firm. Local 
car lots firm and ic higher. Receipts, 307,355 
bus; exports, 265,672; stock, 572,088. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
73% @74%ec, No. 3 72%@73%c, No. 4 70% 
@71%c; car lots, for local trade, No, 2 yellow 
80@8ic, No. 3 yellow 79@80c. 





Cc Firmly held, but quiet. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib —_ 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1. 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............+.5 186 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but with light offer- 
ings market advanced ic. Receipts, 12,679 
bus; stock, 120,774. Quotations: No. 2 white 
47@47 %c, No. 3 white 46@46 %c. 

OATMEAL—Steadily held, but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3. : 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange the re- 


ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in June were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
June, 1922 ..... 186,749 3,995,124 417,406 
May, 1922 ..... 174,836 2,257,494 1,048,730 
June, 1921 ..... 213,707 2,551,856 2,055,508 
June, 1920 ..... 240,320 1,951,609 195,457 
Exports— 
June, 1922 ..... 45,187 3,036,360 1,169,425 
May, 1922 ..... 32,094 1,569,033 909,330 
June, 1921 ..... 104,047 1,824,959 1,314,686 
June, 1920 ..... 116,722 1,741,392  ...... 
BOSTON, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $9.15@9.50 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.50@9.00 


Spring first clears ......ccsccseees 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents ............+. 
Soft winter straights . 
Soft winter clears ..........+.00.5 
Rye TYiour, white patent .......... 5.75 @6.00 
. MILLFEED—Market strong on wheat 
feeds, with prices advanced $1@1.25 ton. 
Other feeds a shade firmer, with quiet de- 
mand for all grades. Spring bran, $24.50 
for pure and $24 for standard; winter bran, 
$23.75@24.50; middlings, $25.50@28; mixed 
feed, $24.50@30; red dog, $38.50; gluten feed, 
$36.20; gluten meal, $50.95; hominy feed, 
$31; stock feed, $32.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$15; cottonseed meal, $48.50@56; linseed 
meal, $45.50@50,—all in 100's, 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
steady. Granulated yellow $1.90, bolted yel- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


low $1.85, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.60, all in 100’s, 


OATMEAL—Demand slow, with no change 
in prices. Rolled quoted at $2.75 and cut 
and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEBPK’'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-~Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 24,820 18,600 .....  «seeee 
Wheat, bus... 41,830 ..... 121,436 ..... 
GOGM, BUBcccce score secve 167,293 781 
Oats, bus..... 73,205 99,300 619,576 155,088 
Rye, bus...... B.0TO = cease 727 1,632 
Bartey, BOS... B6TO coerce Tae -desed 
Millfeed, tons. 40 BO. socce ~ coves 
Corn meal, bbls 200 rr A 
Oatmeal, cases. 7,410. ..... sooes cvver 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,120 steed pwtams 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 15: 300,000 bus corn to Hamburg 
and 85,790 bus to London. 





NEW YORK, JULY 15 

FLOUR—Advances in wheat prices gave 
flour market firmer tgne, but buyers showed 
little interest. Unsettled conditions are caus- 
ing adherence to waiting policy, and buying 
is only for pressing immediate needs. Ex- 
port trade dull. Quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $8.75@9.50; standard patent, $7.50@8; 
first clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.75; hard winter straights, $6.50@7; 
first clears, $5.50@6.50; rye, $5.50@6,—all 
in jute, Receipts, 174,535 bbls. 

WHEAT—Took firmer tone and substantial 
advance, partially on possibility of railroad 
strike interfering with deliveries, and some 
reported crop damage. Quotations: No, 2 
red, c.i.f., $1.830%; No. 1 northern, $1.57%; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.31%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.50. Receipts, 890,700 bus, 

CORN—Somewhat firmer, prices tending 


upward. Volume of sales fairly good. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, 82c; No. 2 mixed, 
81%c; No, 2 white, 82c. Receipts, 736,500 


bus. 
OATS—Price situation firm, showing slight 





gains. Quotations: No, 2 white, 47%c; No. 
3 white, 46%c; No. 4 white, 44%c. Receipts, 
482,875 bus. 
BALTIMORE, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
BPCins Brat POCONE .ccccccscvccees $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent ........... 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 7.00@7.25 
Hard winter straight, new ....... 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter short patent, new..... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by), new 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white, new ............ 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, standard, new ......... 4.00@4.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............-. $9.00 
City mills’ winter patent .............. 7.50 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.85 


MILLFEED—Firmer on spring bran and 
standard middlings; otherwise unchanged 
and generally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $23@238.50; soft 
winter bran, $24@25; standard middlings, 
$24.50@25; flour middlings, $28@29; red dog, 
$36@38; city mills’ middlings, $23@24. 

WHEAT—Advanced % @5%e; demand 
and movement fair. Receipts, 501,995 bus; 
exports, 331,890; stock, 621,589. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.25%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.20; July, $1.20; 
August, $1.16% asked; range of new southern 
for week, 75c@$1.19 

CORN—Up 3%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 662,354 bus; exports, 514,286; 
stock, 899,510. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow or better, track, 80c; contract spot, 
76c; No. 2, spot, 77%c; No. 4, spot, 74%c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Nominally unchanged; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 77,385 bus; ex- 
ports, 89,802; stock, 270,041. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 47@47%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 46%c, 

RYE—Gained %c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 117,259 bus; stock, 260,690. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
93%c; bag lots of new southern sold at 75c 
@$1 bu, as to quality. 





TOLEDO, JULY 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.50@5.75; local springs, 
$7.50@7.75; local Kansas, $7.10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $19.50 @ 20.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ....... 23.50@ 24.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 25.50 @ 26.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 59 cars, 47 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 31 cars, 18 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 21 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 82,600 208,600 34,120 14,015 
Corn, bus.... 38,750 12,500 23,890 82,715 
Oats, bus.... 55,350 57,650 26,710 28,300 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 18 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


July 18 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
SSCCOM occ ccccscces $7.85@8.30 $9.00@10.10 
Standard patent ..... 7.55@8.05 8.75@ 9.65 
Second patent ....... 7.25@7.50 8.50@ 9.40 
*First clear, jute .... 5.30@5.50 5.85@ 6.50 
*Second clear, jute... 3.00@3.90 4.00@ 4.35 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (July 18), in 
jute, were: 

July 18 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ........ $6.55@6.75 $7.75@8.30 
DUPE BO «wc cccces -@5.50 6.20@6.75 
CUOOP oc ccscccccvcccside 4.10@4. 25 4,.35@5.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 
seetas 279,850 336,470 
805,530 267,165 305,035 
July 8.... 252,650 194,545 242,405 234,835 
July 1.... 248,700 202,700 269,165 156,110 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 
245,955 
266,015 


July 22... 
July 15... 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
SUP BBece cesses 086660 0,410 =. caver 
July 15... 4,935 5,820 34,060. . cccvcss 
July 8.... SET - cccccs bBBO” lc Tsces 
July 1.... O00 -. cccsas 5,400. ° 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eee “er 
May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 shi 
June 38. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 eee 
June 10, 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 és 
June 17. 61 68,765 169,375°181,900 eee 
June 24. 61 68,665 187,335 172,155 eos 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 
July 8.. 57 63,115 120,180 161,150 eee 
July 15. 51 54,090 144,650 156,210 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 18), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


July 18 Year ago 
eer re $16.00@16.50 $14.50@15.00 
Stand, middlings.. 17.50@18.00 14.50@15.00 
Flour middlings... 22.50@24.50 20.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.50@ 25.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. «++ @17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ........+.++. 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® ..........+.56- 5.00@ 5.10 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 3.50@ 3.60 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ........ 6.60@ 6.70 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 6.50@ 6.60 
Rolled Oats®® ....cessccccccces --@ 2.60 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. -@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -»--@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. - 8.00@11,00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed of] meal? ....ccccceccce see» @45.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No.,2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


sacks. 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 

SOF BB wecase $1.44 @1.51 $1.42 @1.45 
See OS ceeaes 1.48% @1.57% 1.46%@1.49% 
SOF 16 ccccce 1.47% @1.56% 1.45% @1.48% 
SUae BO séecvs 1.4856@1.57% 1.465% @1.49% 
Gee 2T accves 1.44% @1.53% 1.42% @1.45% 
SUF 18 ncccce 1.44% @1.53% 1.42% @1.45% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

SU UD ccccas $1.41 @1.48 $1.38 @1.42 
Bee BOE cesses 1.45% @1.54% 1.42% @1.46% 
July 14 ...... 1.44% @1.53% 1.41% @1.45% 
July 15 ...... 1.455 @1.54% 1.425% @1.46% 
GUee BC escces 1.41% @1.50% et > tu 42% 
Ome Be .nceces 1.41% @1.50% 1.38% @1.42% 
ly July Sept. July July Sept. 
|} Perea $1.39% $1.21 | ee $1.405% $1.21% 
vseee 1.41% 1.22% 17..... 1.388% 1.17% 
oe 1.40% 1.20% 18..... 1.385% 1.17% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No, 2 amberand No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


July 13 ...... $1.19% @1.21% $1.14% @1.17% 
July 13 ...... 1.21% @1.23% 1.16% @1.19% 
July 14 ...... 1.20% @1.22% 1.15% @1.18% 
July 15 ...... 1.21 @1,23 1.16 @1.19 
Duly 17 2.000 1.20 @1.22 1.15 @1.18 
July 18 ...... 1.17 @1.20 1.14 @1.17 


No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 


July 12 ...... $1.16% @1.17% $1.11% @1.14% 
July 13 ...... 1.18% @1.21% 1.13% @1.16% 
July 14 ...... 1.17% @1.20% 1.12% @1.15% 
July 15 ...... 1.18 @1.21 1.13 @1.16 
July 17 22.006 1.17 @1.20 1.12 @1.15 
July 18 ...... 1.14 @1,17 1.11 @1.14 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11. fa +H +i pa 79% @80% 50@60 
12. 56 32% @33% 78% @80% 50@60 
13. 57 +H 324 O33 79% @81% 50@60 
14. 57 @58 32%@33 79% @81% 50@60 
15. 58 @59 32%@33% 78 @80 49@60 
17. 57% @58 31% @32% T7%@79% 48@59 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 16 

July15 July 8 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,090,210 1,136,520 1,431,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 3,500 16,785 21,371 
Millstuff, tons ... 486,000 325 995 
Core, BER cc ccees 148,240 190,080 80,500 
Gate, BES wcccoss 283,100 279,740 358,560 
Barley, bus ..... 130,800 121,540 189,440 
Be, WUD secccces 24,000 28,000 56,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 41,000 4,000 101,000 





July 19, 1922 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 16 

July 15 July 8 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 823,440 438,750 1,021,080 
Flour, bbis ...... 360,370 252,016 285,487 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,227 10,157 10,978 
Corn, bus ....... 646,800 269,990 91,740 
Oats, bus ....... 679,320 418,810 67,080 
Barley, bus ..... 278,800 235,420 210,000 
Rye, bus ........ 13,950 16, 000 48,320 
Flaxseed, bus 21,930 7,680 26,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 16 July 17 


July 15 July 8 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 711 754 153 294 
No. 1 northern. 34 34 3 42 
No, 2 northern.. 698 838 1 — 
GERGMD ccccccces 1,452 1,825 1,581 1,708 
Totals ........2,895 3,451 1,738 2,044 
BE BEEP 2 case ces 1,008 1,386  ccoce ae 
B+ SEEM »veccdes Ss «tke - 60000 
SR BRET occvewes 934 pe ere rr 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
July 16 July 17 July 18 


July 15 July 8 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ...1,326 1,711 122 70 23 
Oats ..15,825 16,250 10,095 239 3.028 
Barley... 270 338 1,076 864 1,119 
BPO «ces BD 6 26 365 4,403 
Flaxseed. 5 22 1,134 73 177 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-——Mpls— -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr, Track July Sept. 


July 11....$2.69% 2.69 2.60% 2.60 2. 
July 12.... 2.69 2.69 2.60% 2.62 2. 
July 13.... 2.70 2.66% 2.62% 2.62 2.5 
July 14.... 2.70 2.66% 2.67% 2.66% 2.! 
July 15.... 2.63 2.60 2.69 2.68% 2.5 
July 17.... 2.58 2.50 2.68 2.67% 2.4 





Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolls 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—— Receipts, -——In store—— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 41 101 95 73 
Duluth...... 24 190 74 45 952 126 

Totals..... 65 291 169 50 2,086 199 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to July 
15, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














r-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 3,963 6,241 1,190 89 
DelwtR .ccccess 3,129 4,495 3,490* 4,215 
Tetals cecccese 7,092 10,736 4,680 5,004 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 





all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, July 18, in cents per 100 lbs: 
rc From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- on 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen .... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 
Bremen ,..... 18.00 » 18.00 .... nses 
Wrtstel .cccce 17.00 . cove 17,00 17.00 
Cardiff ...... 17.00 +e) meee’. ees rr 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COT cecicccer 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 
DUBUR. .acccce 20.00 .... 20.00 .... . 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.90 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 Tr 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Maimé ...... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 goss 
Hamburg .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 eae 
BEOVTO cc cccce 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 °.... 
Marseilles + 35.00 eee 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 5.00 
BEG wcccccece REGO sees coos » 
SAMMER occ ccewe 29.00 coos cove a 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 .... 20.00 .... Tr 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle BUMO cece sees weve eevee 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar .... 60.00 ...2 seee coos snee 
Southampton... 20.00 
Danzig ...... 5.00 
Pireus ...... 25.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 
15, as reported by the Bureau of Marke's, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, i? 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic -2,220 1,090 316 238 431 
eee 432 111 eee “xe 
Pacific ..... 145 sue ooo 8 

Totals ....2,797 1,201 316 246 431 


Prev. week. .2,765 993 518 585 697 


Totals July 1- 
July 15....5,562 2,194 834 831 1,125 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts — 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 12.... 141 82 117 123 183 135 
July 13.... 123 128 70 39 98 123 
July 14.... 197 228 76 19 124 113 
July 15.... 109 148 45 70 #170 186 
July 17.... 106 877 113 98 194 19 
waly 18.... T9 122 76 103 300 285 


— 








Totals 944 1,085 497 452 1,069 1,042 
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Flour demand from the family and 
small bakery trade in this section is hold- 
ing up very well, but is principally con- 
fined to a small lot business for current 
requirements. The larger bakeries have 
sufficient bookings of old crop flour to 
last them to September or longer, and are 
not interested in adding to their commit- 
ments. 

New crop flour is not being quoted 
here by hard wheat or Pacific millers, 
excepting in rare instances. The earliest 
new crop flours offered here are generally 
from Kansas, in which a fair business is 
usually put through until Montana flours 
are available, but Kansas mill repre- 
sentatives state no new crop flour offers 
have been made so far. 

Middle western and southeastern de- 
mand is negligible. Pacific flours are out 
of line as to price, as Pacific wheats are 
relatively higher than in the Central West. 
New business has, however, been worked 
to the north Atlantic seaboard, water 
shipment, where Pacific flours are report- 
ed to be proving highly satisfactory. 

While still inquiring, the Orient has 
ceased to buy. The fairly active market 
for both flour and wheat prior to 10 days 
ago has come to an end for the present, 
apparently not because Japan and China 
do not want our commodities, but because 
they refuse to pay our present prices. 
United Kingdom inquiry is very light. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.30@9.35 bbl; Montana, $7.50@ 
8.20; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.55@8.25. 

Washington family patent, basis 49’s, 
$7.80@8 bbl. Washington bakers patent, 
$7.20@7.35. 

The demand for millfeed continues ac- 
tive, supplies being reduced by light mill- 
ing operations. Washington mill-run is 
$1 ton lower for the week, selling at $31 
in mixed cars to jobbers. Montana mixed 
feed is quoted at $26 ton, and is selling 
here in fair volume. 


FLOUR ouTPUT. 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
— as reported to The Northwestern 
Millers 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
. capacity for week tivity 
Thie Weel <ssosssa 52,800 28,140 53 
Last WOO seccvces 52,800 16,216 31 
Year ORD siicdsnacs 52,800 19,792 35 
Two years ago..... 52,800 15,797 30 
Three years ago.... 52,800 24,427 46 
Four years ago..... 46,800 8,995 18 
Five years ago..... 40,800 3,124 10 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

: capacity for week tivity 
THis WHOM cncssaks 57,000 22,942 40 
Last week ........ 57,000 11,082 19 
Year MBO scwececese 57,000 29,611 52 
Two years ago ..... 57,000 3,618 6 
Three years ago.... 57,000 20,109 35 
Four years ago..... 57,000 5,715 10 
Five years ago..... 57,000 14,221 23 


Thirty-one interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended July 7, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 165,360 bbls of 
flour, made 27,514, or 17 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 39,984 made the previous 
fortnight by 40 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 189,900 bbls, or 21 per cent of 
capacity. 


SHIPPING BOARD HEARING 


A hearing was held at Seattle this week, 
following a similar hearing at Portland, 


before Admiral S. W. Benson, ex-Senator 
Chamberlain and Meyer Lissner, of the 
Shipping Board, to ascertain whether 
there are sufficient American documented 
ships serving ports on the Pacific Coast 
and the Gulf of Mexico, which incidental- 
ly raises the question as to the enforce- 
ment of section 28 of the merchant marine 
act, which authorizes preferential rail 
rates for export and import freight car- 
ried by American ships. 

A large amount of testimony was in- 
troduced tending to show that, if section 
28 was made effective, the result would be 
that foreign steamship lines would with- 
draw from United States Pacific ports 
and make Vancouver, B. C., their ter- 
minus for this coast, between which port 
and the middle and eastern states freight 
could move most of the way via the Cana- 
dian railroads without rate discrimina- 
tion. As a result, American Pacific ports 
would not only lose a large part of their 
foreign trade, but it was argued the serv- 
ice of Shipping Board ships would be in- 
adequate to take care of the tonnage 
offered. 

Various millers and grain exporters 
testified at the Seattle and Portland hear- 
ings that they had been obliged to refuse 
oriental flour and wheat business because 
they could not obtain ocean space, and 
that at the present time no space is avail- 
able for the Orient as far ahead as Sep- 
tember shipment on Shipping Board ves- 
sels. 

From remarks made by the commission- 
ers it appeared that they were inclined to 
believe that the volume of cargo of the 
kinds granted preferential rates was in- 
considerable, compared with the total ex- 
port and import tonnage, so that section 
28 would not operate to the detriment of 
American ports, and that the Shipping 
Board could not be expected to tempo- 
rarily place additional ships in service to 
meet seasonable demand. This, it was 
argued, is exactly what the foreign car- 
riers do, and that is one of the reasons 
why they are given preference over 
American ships. 


NOTES 


F. B. Burke, manager Sperry Flour 
Co.’s Tacoma mill, has gone to San Fran- 
cisco, to be away about 10 days. 

There is very little doing in new crop 
wheat. Bids for club, country points, are 
94@96c bu, but farmers are not willing 
to sell at these prices. 

The transcontinental freight bureau 
advises that the westbound tariff 4-R will 
be changed to include ground, chopped, 
cracked and rolled feed. 

The Association of Professional Mill- 
ers, composed of the operative millers of 
the Pacific Northwest, will hold its an- 
nual convention at Seattle, Aug. 3-5. 

The Washington Bakeries Corporation, 
of Seattle, operating three of the princi- 
pal bakeries here, has bought and is put- 
ting in service a fleet of 40 White de- 
livery trucks. 


The carry-over of wheat into the new 
season for the Pacific Northwest, based 
on federal and trade estimates, is between 
1,700,000 and 2,500,000 bus, which is the 
smallest for several years. 


The First National Bank, of Townsend, 
Mont., has brought suit against the West- 
ern Bakeries, Inc., of Seattle, for $8,420 
for flour sold by the Inter-Mountain Mill- 
ing Co., insolvent, of Townsend. 


The North Pacific Coast freight bureau 
has issued @ tariff providing that rolled 
oats cannot be shipped in mixed cars of 
flour and feed at the carload cereal rate; 
also a tariff making several reductions in 
the milling-in-transit arbitrary and some 
reductions in local rates. ; 


The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, have arranged with Heatley & Co., 


of London, to act as sole British and 
European wheat distributing agent. The 
same arrangement is stated to have been 
made for the Montana and Dakota co- 
operative grain associations. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat, July 15.—The 
flour market is devoid of interest. Sup- 
plies of old crop flour in the hands of the 
trade are reported ample for the time 
being, at least, and it is generally felt 
that little, if any, activity can be expected 
until the new crop is offered. 

Mill prices are a little firmer than last 
week, in sympathy with the strength 
shown in the cash wheat market. Dakota 
standard patent is offered at $8@9.10; 
Montana standard, $7.50@8.45; Dakota 
clear, $8.20; Montana clear, $7.55; Dakota 
and Montana fancy patent, 50c bbl over 
standard patent; Kansas fancy patent, 
$7.80; Kansas standard, $7.60; eastern 
first clear, $6@6.50; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7@7.25; cut-off, 
$6.25@6.50,—98’s, cotton, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged. In- 
quiry has been particularly active of late, 
and offerings generally are on a moderate 
scale. Bran and mill-run are offered at 
$36 ton; shorts, $37; middlings, $49; east- 
ern red bran and mixed feed, $28; low 
grade flour, $40@41. 


$5,000,000 asKED FOR WHEAT AREA 


About 20,000 wheat growers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest have representatives in 
San Francisco this week soliciting the aid 
of bankers in financing the forthcoming 
crop. Of the $10,000,000 needed, they 
hope that San Francisco financiers will 
supply half and keep the commitments 
from going to eastern bankers who are 
bidding for them. This appeal is said to 
be meeting with a most favorable re- 
sponse. 

According to Gaston J. Levy, who is in 
the city as the representative of George 
C. Jewett, general manager of the or- 
ganization, “San Francisco bankers are 
showing an emphatic disposition to assist 
us in financing the wheat crop of the 
Northwest this season. Northwestern 
Wheat Growers, Associated, is composed 
of 20,000 growers in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. It is entirely 
co-operative, without stocks or bonds, and 
handled 15,000,000 bus wheat last year by 
selling it for the direct benefit of the 

rower. 

“At the beginning of the season the 
grower is loaned 75 per cent of the value 
of the wheat crop, as determined by the 
banks. The entire crop of our 20,000 
members is then pooled and held for the 
best market. 

“Last year the average price at which 
settlement was made with members was 
several cents a bushel higher than that 
secured by individual growers. This year 
we will handle between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 bus, and San Francisco bank- 
ers are going to help us. We are going 
into a new zone, with branches of the 
organization in North Dakota and Ne- 
braska. Our business will be larger than 
ever before, with the establishment of an 
agency in London.” 


NOTES 


J. D. Armstrong, manager of the Sper- 
ry mill at Tacoma, is here this week. 


Receipts at San Francisco for the 
month of June were as follows: wheat, 
2415 tons; barley, 14,803; oats, 1,934; 
beans, 68,900 sacks. 

The bakery of Anton Musich, 2990 Mis- 
sion Street, and the Compe bakery, 4900 
Mission Street, have been taken over by 
the Board of Trade in the interests of 
the creditors. 


Two bakers were convicted this week of 
selling short weight bread. T. Mignacco, 
Ruby Baking Co., 466 Union Street, was 
fined $25, pom M. Passarino, North Beach 
Baking Co., is to be sentenced. 


The Rice Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia has sold 830,000 bags of rice to 
date, and has a total of 65,000 bags re- 
maining unsold, according to Ralph P. 
Merritt, president and general manager 
of the association. 

It is rumored that four of the large 
baking companies in San Francisco are 
about to amalgamate, claiming that there- 
by a great economic problem will be 
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solved by a reduction of manufacturing 
and distributing costs. 

The Nanking last week loaded 1,000 
tons of flour at South Vallejo for the 
Orient. This is the first time in months 
that a transpacific passenger liner has 
been transferred from the water front to 
take on cargo at a port in the upper bay. 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing export of flour from San Fran- 
cisco during June: to China, 2,000 bbls; 
Pacific Islands, 985; Mexico, 3,655; Cen- 
tral America and Panama, 9,671; South 
America, 1,605; United Kingdom and 
Continent, 7,000. 

The Chamber of Commerce Grain 
Trade Association reports the following 
stocks of grain in warehouses and on 
wharves, in tons, on July 1: wheat, at 
Port Costa 2,650, Stockton 4,441, San 
Francisco 126; barley, at Port Costa 19,- 
473, Stockton 887, San Francisco 1,849; 
beans, 73,166 sacks. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Car., July 15.—At the 
annual meeting of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange, on July 11, the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected: presi- 
dent, W. B. Waterman; vice president, 
Frank Coates. Directors: O. H. Morgan, 
O. H. Blashingham, George Martin, W. 
E. Howard and D. M. Thompson. 

With a few striking shopmen strag- 
gling back to work, the railroad situation 
in this city was practically unchanged to- 
day. Local officials of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific and Santa Fe report 
that trains were moving on schedule, and 
that railroad activities had not been in- 
terfered with by the strikers. 

The wave of holdups which started here 
last week continued today, when three 
bandits held up W. A. Copeland, collector 
for the Chaffee grocery stores, as he was 
entering the main office, and escaped with 
$7,000, which he was carrying in a satchel. 

The Millers’ Club was entertained at 
lunch at the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
on July 13 by C. C. Hine, of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. There were eight 
millers present. ? 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Kern County Farm Bureau 
Exchange, the newly organized institu- 
tion through which grain growers are ex- 
pected to market their crops co-opera- 
tively. 

The condition of wheat in this state is 
now estimated to be 92 per cent of a 
normal, compared with 80 per cent for 
last year and a 10-year average of 78. 
The probable crop will be 13,243,000 bus, 
according to the federal statistician for 
the Department of Agriculture. 


UTAH 


Ocven, Utan, July 15.—Ogden and 
Salt Lake elevators have been practical- 
ly cleared of wheat and other grain, only 
sufficient remaining for operation of the 
mills until the new crop moves in. Grain 
buyers and millers are watching with 
keen interest the early progress of the 
wheat harvest, with grain rapidly ripen- 
ing and cutting well under way in some 
sections of Utah. Only a small amount 
has been threshed. Anticipation is that 
the actual movement will start in about 
two weeks. 

Prices remained steady throughout the 
week, with the following quotations in 
cash grain today, in Ogden, on close-in 
transit billing: Utah winter wheat, No. 
1 dark hard, $1.02 bu; Utah white, No. 2 
soft 85c, No. 1 hard white 91c; Idaho 
winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard $1.06, No. 
1 hard winter 88c; Idaho hard spring 
wheat, No. 1 dark northern $1.14, No. 1 
northern 93c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 2 
soft white 88c, No. 1 hard white 9lc; 
Idaho white feed oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.74 
@1.75 per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.444%,@1464,, No. 2 mixed 
$1.42/,@1.44, per 100 lbs. 

NOTES 

Lee Palmerton, of Seattle, has arrived 
in Ogden to take over the management 
of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. plant. 

Fire caused a $50,000 loss at Ephraim, 
Utah, Thursday night, the Ephraim bak- 
ery, a two-story frame structure, being 
among the buildings burned. 

E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., has been elected 
president of the Ogden Grain Exchange, 
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succeeding J. H. Hollister, who leaves in 
a few days for Portland, Oregon. 

Consolidation of the First National, 
Utah National and Ogden Savings banks, 
with M. S. Eccles as president and M, 
S. Browning as chairman of the direc- 
torate, will take place at once. The 
‘combined assets of the banks are over 
$8,000,000, and the capital $1,000,000. Ne- 
cessity for having a bank that can handle 
large industrial dealings is said by the 
directors to be one of the reasons for 
this consolidation. 

The first intermountain grain dealers’ 
convention will be held in Ogden, July 
28-29. Business sessions will held at 
the Hermitage Hotel in Ogden canyon, 
and at the Weber Club, Ogden. There 
will be social events at both places, and 
also at the Ogden Country Club, Grain 
dealers and millers from Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada and Wyoming have been invited, 
and 40 to 50 representatives are expect- 
ed. A feature of the convention, accord- 
ing to present plans, will be the formal 
opening of the Ogden cash grain market 
established in the Commercial National 
Bank Building. 

Crickets of the same kind that made 
the historic invasion of Utah during 
Mormon pioneer days have appeared in 
the upper part of Cache valley, known 
as “the gent of Utah,” and have 
threatened severe damage to crops. A 
united campaign against them is being 
made by the farmers, business men and 
agricultural college authorities of that 
section. In other sections of the state 
grasshoppers have appeared and are do- 
ing some damage to tender crops. Agri- 
cultural college leaders are fighting them 
with the assistance of the farmers. So 
far there has been no material damage 
to the wheat crop. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, July 15.—Export 
buying of flour continues, chiefly . for 
oriental account, but local trade is not 
of large proportions. Bakers are only 
filling their weekly requirements until 
the new crop flour market is established. 

Prices on old flour are steady and un- 
changed at $7.55 for bakers hard wheat, 
$7.35 for bakers blue-stem patents, and 
$7.75 for the best family patents. 

The millfeed market is weak, with 
mill-run quoted at $34 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 18,473 32 
Last week ........ 57,000 25,332 44 
BOOP GOO occccccecss 48,000 23,362 48 
Two years ago ..... 48,000 22,270 46 
Three years ago.... 42,600 15,234 35 
Four years ago..... 40,500 839 2 
Five years ago..... 33,000 7,550 22 


Wheat buying this week was not ex- 
tensive. Most of the old crop export 
sales have been filled, and new business 
is not coming along very fast. For new 
club, dealers bid $1, net, to farmers, ex- 
cept at distant points. Closing bids on 
July wheat at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.16; soft white, white club, hard winter 
_ northern spring, $1. 14; red Walla, 

1.11, 

There is very little doing in the coarse 
grain market. For No. 2 yellow corn, 
$30 ton was bid, for white oats $35, and 
for gray oats $32. 

The Oregon winter wheat crop is esti- 
mated by the government at 17,846,000 
bus and spring wheat at 3,000,000. The 
total of 20,846,000 bus is 4,760,000 bus 
less than was estimated last year. Deal- 
ers’ figures on the present crop are un- 
der those of the government. 

Reduction in handling rates on wheat 
has been voted by the commission of 
public docks. Wheat sacked and piled 
to be loaded on a vessel will be charged 
90c ton, instead of $1.10; sacked wheat 
going into the elevator to be bulked 
for‘ loading takes a rate of 70c, as 
against 75c, and wheat received in bulk 
‘and loaded in bulk will be charged 50c 
ton, instead of 60c. 

The first car of new crop wheat of 
the season was received Friday by the 
Crown Mills. It came from Ione, Ore- 
gon, and was shipped to the mill by H. 
W. Collins, of Pendleton. 


J. M. Lownspate. 
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The last few days of this week have 
brought about a very gratifying im- 
provement in the local flour market. In- 
quiries are much more active, and ac- 
tual demand for flour in nearly all sec- 
tions is heavier than a week ago. Dur- 
ing the past 10 days or two weeks a 
steady improvement has taken place in 
the demand for soft wheat flour from 
southern buyers, but it was not until 
this week that buyers in other sections 
displayed any greater interest. 

While some change for the better is 
to be found in the export field, it is 
not as general as might be desired. The 
improvement noted is in the sale of 
flour to southern countries. European 
demand is still quite lacking in volume, 
and it is necessary to make considerable 
price concessions in order to consum- 
mate sales. 

Bakers are quite reticent to book new 
flour more than a few weeks in advance, 
and for the most part the mills are well 
satisfied with this tendency, providing 
the day to day demand becomes more 
stabilized and heavier. 

The condition of the home trade of 
mills located at interior points in the St. 
Louis territory is reported fair to good. 
Practically all sales are for immediate 
shipment, and deferred bookings are not 
in favor. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents $7.70@8 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.40@ 
7.60, first clear $5.40@5.90; hard winter 
short patent $6.90@7.20, straight $6.10 
@6.50, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.50, straight $5.40@ 
5.60, first clear $4.25@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


The local condition is quite similar to 
that in the flour market. Demand is 
much better, and sales are reported to 
many sections of the country. While of- 
ferings are still light, they are somewhat 
heavier than those of a week ago. Quo- 
tations, in keeping with the improved de- 
mand, are slightly stronger. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $16.50@17 ton; soft 
winter bran, $16.75@17; gray shorts, 
$22.50@23. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOO 0 cccvesisasccvere 21,000 41 
ere re 24,400 48 
.. 2 . Serre er te eee 26,100 52 
TWO YOOTS OBO cccccccscece 34,000 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BMP WOOK sc cecsisecccceses 45,000 58 
ME WE 6:00 56.50.0006 00 Re 19,900 26 
Be MD. 6.0 5h 0866 055000449 30,450 39 
Two years ago ............ 34,600 45 


OPPOSE CHAIN STORES 


The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis was held 
Thursday afternoon in the directors’ 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange. The 
meeting was largely given over to a dis- 
cussion of matters of general interest to 
the trade. 

J. Hattersley, of J. Hattersley & Co., 
was elected to represent the St. Louis as- 
sociation on the executive committee of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. 

After some discussion the association 





went on record as being opposed to the 
expansion of chain stores. A committee 
was named, composed of Andrew Baur, 
of the Baur Flour Co., and Vincent H. 
Glosemeyer, of the Glosemeyer Flour 
Co., to confer with the local and state 
retail and wholesale grocers’ associations 
regarding this matter. 


NOTES 


Harman W. Danforth, president of 
the St. Louis Federal Land Bank since 
its installation in 1917, has tendered his 
resignation, 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

The Alton and St. Louis packet boat 
line, after 50 years of freight and pas- 
senger service between the two cities, 
has been withdrawn. 

A total of $530 was realized from the 
sale of tickets for the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety benefit ball game to members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange this week. 

Eugene J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld 
Flour Co., St. Louis, returned this week 
from Kansas City, from whence he made 
an automobile trip to points in Kansas. 

H. S. Horine has been appointed man- 
ager of the local business at Monett, Mo., 
for the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, succeeding I. L. Mace. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, will leave July 18 
with his family on an automobile trip 
to the northern lakes. He expects to be 
gone five or six weeks. 

G. F. Wallace, representing Grace, 
Kennedy & Co., Ltd., Kingston and 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, spent several 
days in St. Louis this week, conferring 
with his company’s connections. 

The Ozark Cooperage Co., St. Louis, 
has purchased a large structure on Wash- 
ington Avenue which will be. remodeled 
into the general offices of the company, 
which are now located in the Internation- 
al Life Building. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.50@5.60, standard 
patent $5.30@5.40, medium $5.15@5.25, 
straight $4.85@4.95, pure dark $4.15@ 
4.25, rye meal $4.30@4.40., 

Since the first of the year the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank of New Orleans has 
advanced to farmers of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, the states in which 
it operates, nearly $10,000,000, according 
to I. V. DeGruy, treasurer. 

The plant of the Jungewaelter Baking 
Co. was sold, July 12, under the sheriff’s 
hammer, to the United States Bank of 
St. Louis for $44,000, which is under- 
stood to be the exact amount owed the 
bank by the baking company. 

While official figures covering the grain 
movement through the port of New Or- 
leans for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, have not been announced, the total 
will approximate 60,000,000 bus, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate. Wheat 
exports were in the neighborhood of 32,- 
000,000 bus, and corn 25,000,000, oats, rye 
and barley making up the remainder. 


LOUISIANA 
New Onrteans, La., July 15.—While 
the mills advanced their prices, there 
was little change in conditions this week 
in the flour business. The trade is in- 
clined to wait a little longer, as it be- 
lieves new wheat flour will sell for less 
money. 
Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-Ib 
cottons: spring wheat floury 95 per cent 
patent $7.75@8, short patents $8.25@ 
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8.40; hard winter wheat, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, short patents $6. 75@ 
7.25; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.50@6.75, short’ patents 
$6.80@7.25, fancy clears $5.30@5.45. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 5lce, No. 3 
white 38c. Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.90; grits, fine and coarse, $2.05; 
corn meal, $1 96; corn flour, $1.90. 

Inspected since July 1: wheat, (36 
cars; corn, export 77, local 75; oats, 
local, 22; rye, local, 12. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 110,000 bus, 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 918,000 bus; 
corn, 158,000; oats, 2,000; rye, 27,000; 
barley, 7,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


o—— Wheat. -———_Rye—__, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1922° 56,770 817 14 5,184 82 6 
1921. 62,408 795 13 4,228 68 4 
1920. 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 4 
1919 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 2 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 4 
1917. 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 5 
1916 62,316 63 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 $3,129 564 7 
1914. 63,541 17 2,541 43 17 
1913. 60,184 763 16 2,657 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 386 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910. 45,681 636 14 185 35 = 16 
1909. 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907. 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 16 2,002 33 17 
1905. 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 


1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896- 748 15 1,988 30 165 
1900. 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 16 
1899. 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 i4 
1898. 44,065 675 15 1,648 26 16 
1897. 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896. $4,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895. 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894. $4,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893. 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892. 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 3 
1891. 39,917 612 16 2,176 32 5 
1890. 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 - 87,336 416 11 2,365 28 2 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 0 
1886.. 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 = ii 


1876- 85t. $4,144 420 12 
1866-75f. 20,470 245 12 

*July 1 estimate. fAverage crop per yer 
for the period. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United Stats, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 





thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
a Corn——_,, co Oats ~ 
Yield Yield 
Crop. per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1922*.. 103,234 2, 28 41,822 1,187 28 
1921... 103,850 3,080 30 44,826 1,061 24 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 °8 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 37,763 922 24 
1910... 104,035 2,886 28 37,548 1,186 32 
1909... 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 764 4 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 “965 1 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 2 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 26 27,638 784 28 
1902.... 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 °%4 
1901.... 91,3560 1,523 17 28,641 737 26 
1900.... 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899..., 82,109 2,078 26 26,341 796 0 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 7 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 °6 
1895.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 0 
1894.... 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 °4 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 27,2738 639 23 
1892.... 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 <4 
1891.... 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890 - 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889.... 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.... 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 26,921 660 25 
1886. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 2! 
1876- 85t. 60,743 1,537 26 16,797 461 


1866-75t. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 2 
*July 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per yea! 


for the period, 





The production of raw sugar in Aus- 
tria during the 1921-22 campaign amount- 
ed to 17,992 short tons, or about 30 per 
cent of the pre-war output. This sugar 
was produced in seven factories, four of 
which are in lower Austria. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Victoria Gets Much Needed Rainfall in Early 
June—Further Reduction in Price of 
Flour to Aid Foreign Trade 


MetsourNneE, Victoria, June 12.—Dur- 
ing the early part of last week, Victoria 
experienced the best rain it has had this 
season. The downpour extended over 
three or four days, and most of it went 
well®into the soil. It was of a patchy 
nature, however, and there are some dis- 
tricts where the precipitation for the 
year has been much under the average, 
and there is absolutely no reserve of mois- 
ture in the subsoil. Further good falls 
have been registered in the other states, 
and, on the whole, the crop outlook has 
improved considerably. 

The Victorian Millowners’ Association 
has decided upon a further reduction 
in the price of flour, with the object of 
giving members a better chance to com- 
pete for over-sea trade. 

Victorian millers are still endeavoring 
to ascertain the exact position in respect 
to the claims of South Africa in connec- 
tion with the shipments of B grade flour, 
and to secure the removal of the em- 
bargo which that country has placed 
upon Australian flour. A deputation 
representative of the Millowners’’ Asso- 
ciation had an interview with the minis- 
ter for customs last week, and indulged 
in some very plain speaking, but, once 
again, there was no definite outcome, al- 
though the minister promised that every 
effort would be made to adjust matters. 

The South African dumping duty was 
described as both “iniquitous and unjust 
to Australia.? The opinion was expressed 
that the matter should be treated by 
the commonwealth as a national question, 
and it was urged that if one national 
government did something which was un- 
fair to another country it was time for 
that country to take what might be 
termed a strong hand in the matter. 

The minister said it looked as though 
the dregs of the B grade flour had been 
shipped to South Africa when wheat was 
scarce. Australian millers, perhaps, were 
suffering through some careless, indiffer- 
ent or unscrupulous trader or traders 
who had played false with the name of 
Australia, or else they had been the 
victims of a campaign in South Africa. 
The B grade flour certainly had put 
difficulties in the way of righting mat- 
ters between South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. He added that he was hopeful of 
being able to announce—he did not speci- 
fy when—that the South African gov- 
ernment had removed the embargo. 

With regard to South Africa’s claim 
for losses on the B grade flour, it is re- 
ported that the compensation allowed 
by the commonwealth approximated 
£100,000. The federal government, how- 
ever, has studiously avoided taking 
either the millers or the taxpayers into 
its confidence over the matter. The 
opinion is general in Melbourne that 
South Africa is prejudiced against the 
commonwealth because the federal gov- 
ernment did not recoup the importers 
fully for their losses. 

Delayed returns due from over-sea 
countries have further prevented the set- 
tlement of the Australian wheat pool 
accounts. It is stated that the wheat 
board has distributed altogether £160,- 
000,000. There is yet to be distributed 
an amount equivalent to a little more 
than 11% per cent of the total value of 
the wheat handled for all the pools. 

The milling investigator attached to 
the department of agriculture in New 
South Wales has issued a statement cov- 
ering laboratory trials of samples of 
fair average quality wheat marketed in 
that state during the last four seasons. 
The samples tested were portions of the 
mixtures used by the grain trade section 
of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce 
when fixing the standard weight for the 
convenience of shippers and merchants. 
The detailed results, which may be of 
interest to readers of The Northwestern 
Miller, are as follows: 

1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
Lbs per bu..... 62% 61 59% 61 
Flour, percent. 71.0 72.7 7v.0 71.7 


Pollard, per ct.. 12.0 16.4 16.3 14.7 
Bran, per cent.. 17.0 10.9 13.7 13.6 





Strength ...... 44.6 45.0 43.4 43.8 
Percentage of 
dry gluten... 10.1 11.2 10.2 10.3 


Color was characterized as “excellent” 
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in the first two years of the period cov- 
ered, and “good” and “very good,” re- 
spectively, in the last two. 

The grades obtained for the four sea- 


sons were: 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 





Grade— lb oz Ib oz Ib oz Ib oz 
3.00 mm..... .- 6% ..11% 2 5% 9 8 
2.75 mm..... 13 1%18 6 10 4% 27 3 
2.50 mm..... 33 15% 21 15% 23 2% 12 12% 
2.25 mm..... 718 #%@&’3.. 8 & 6 
2.00 mm..... 28% 5 4 5 6% 1 8% 
Broken grain 

less than . 

mm,..... 44% 2 4 212% 3 % 
Oats, barley, 
chaff, etc.. .. 6%... 7%... 2%... 9% 
Bu weight. 62 8 61.. 59 8 61. 


It will be seen that the 3.00 millimeter 
grade was marked by a substantial in- 
crease last harvest. There was also an 
increased amount of broken and pinched 
grain, as well as what might be termed 
rubbish. It is estimated, on the basis 
indicated, that the 29,000,000 bus avail- 
able for export from the last harvest 
contained 6,473 tons, or 241,666 bus, of 
rubbish. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





METAL DEADLOCK FASTENERS 

Chapin & Co., Chicago dealers in mill- 
feeds, have brought the matter of metal 
deadlock fasteners with sharp points to 
the attention of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in the following letter to the 
secretary: 

“The New York state feed law forbids 
use of metal deadlock fasteners with 
sharp points. The Connecticut state law 
forbids the use of any metal deadlock 
fasteners. To show you how this works 
out to purchasers’ disadvantage, we 
bought of a broker in Kansas City two 
carloads of bran. They came from 
Wichita, Kansas. When they arrived on 
our track, we were crowded and could 
not handle them, so we resold them. The 
jobber we sold them to ~~ them 
into New York state. The New York 
customer was obliged to pull off the 
sharp deadlock fasteners which the 
Wichita mill used, and replace the tags 
with dull pointed fasteners, for which 
labor and expenses he charged $4 per 
car, which we were forced to pay eventu- 
ally, and there is no way we can collect 
from the jobber or mill that sold us. 

“There is no excuse in this day and 
age for using these barbarous, sharp 
pointed fasteners. We know of several 
cases of death from blood poisoning and 
many cases of injury to animals. We 
regard the blunt pointed fasteners as 
absolutely safe for men to handle with- 
out injury, and we believe they would 
not be so dangerous if swallowed by 
cattle. 

“We believe in your bulletins you 
should notify your members of this con- 
dition. If they keep on using sharp 
pointed deadlocks, the first thing we 
know we will have a national law against 
use of metal fasteners of any kind, then 
many mills will be placed at a serious 
disadvantage where they have to put on 
(gs to carry state stamps or state tags. 
Of course a mill ought to put all of the 
labeling on the bag by printing it there, 
and not use any tags at all except in 
such states as require them to carry 
stamps. Blunt pointed deadlock fasten- 
ers could be purchased through any pa- 
per house or tag manufacturer.” 





HANDBOOK ON COMMERCIAL TREATIES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 15.—The 
United States Tariff Commission has 
just issued, under the title “Handbook 
of Commercial Treaties,” an exceeding- 
ly useful contribution to the study of 
commercial treaties and tariff agree- 
ments. The volume is not merely a col- 
lection of treaty texts, but a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the stipulations con- 
tained in the commercial treaties of all 
nations. 

Copies of the volume may be pro- 
cured from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 75c per 


copy. 
JoHN MArRINAN. 





Corn is the principal article of diet of 
the peasants of northern and western 
Spain, who live almost entirely on corn 
meal made up into large loaves of soggy 
bread. They have no corn pone, johnny- 
cake or spoon bread. Their domestic ani- 
mals and birds receive no other grain 
than whole shelled corn. 
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It has remained for a man without a 
commonly accepted sense of humor to 
write a lengthy criticism of Mark Twain. 
I have postponed reading “The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain” by Van Wyck Brooks 
for two years because each time that I 
have attempted to read it I have come 
across something such as the following 
and have sent the book flying across the 
room: 

“Mark Twain was completely ignorant 
of literary values. His appeal is, on the 
whole, what Henry James calls it, an ap- 
peal to rudimentary minds.” 

But I have found the book again and 
at last I have read it through. Mr. 
Brooks, I discover, attempts to make 
Mark Twain fit a preconceived theory, a 
theory to which the facts are strangely 
warped. To produce evidence as proof 
he has taken a line here and a line there 
from Paine’s “Life of Mark Twain” and 
after putting together these lines has 
compiled an entirely original version of 
his own. “I'll make him fit my suit of 
theory,” the author seems to say, “even 
if the sleeves are too short.” Mark Twain 
was not intended for a humorist, we have 
Mr. Brooks’s word for it, but was the 
victim of retarded development. His real 
mission on earth was to be a satirist. 
For 267 pages Mr. Brooks plays upon this 
theme with variations. After misquoting 
Arnold Bennett in the introductory chap- 
ter he paraphrases. Paine in much the 
same spirit that a schoolboy scribbles in 
the margin of his history. 

Apparently this retarded development 
was due to a number of circumstances 
and influences in Mark Twain’s life and 
as nearly as I can remember them they 
were as follows: (1) His mother. (2) 
His home in the Mississippi valley (which 
Mr. Brooks, good New Jerseyite that he 
is, calls “the Middle West”). (3) His 
removal to Elmira and later to Hartford. 
(4) His wife. (5) His friends. 

Mark Twain, it seems, was forced into 
business at the time of his marriage and 
Mr. Brooks, who says that, after all, 
Mark Twain was a “business man’s writ- 
er,” heartily disapproves of business men 
and quotes Charles Francis Adams to 
show the effect of business upon the in- 
dividual. “‘I have known, and known tol- 
erably well, a good many successful 
men—big financially—men famous dur- 
ing the last half-century; and a less 
interesting crowd I do not care to en- 
counter. Not one that I have ever known 
would I care to meet again, either in this 
world or the next; nor is one of them 
associated in my mind with the idea of 
humor, thought or refinement. A set of 
mere money-getters and traders, they 
were essentially unattractive and unin- 
teresting.’ Why this is so Mr. Herbert 
Croly has explained in ‘The Promise of 
American Life’: ‘A man’s individuality 
is as much compromised by success under 
the conditions imposed by such a system 
as it is,by failure. His actual occupation 
may tend to make his individuality real 
and fruitful; but the quality of the work 
is determined by a merely acquisitive 
motive, and the man himself thereby usu- 
ally debarred from obtaining any edify- 
ing personal independence or any pe- 
culiar personal distinction. Different as 
American business men are one from an- 
other in temperament, circumstances and 
habits, they have a way of becoming 
fundamentally very much alike. Their 
individualities are forced into a common 
mold, because the ultimate measure of the 
value of their work is the same, and is 
nothing but its results in cash.’ Such is 
the result of the business process, and 
the success of the process required, dur- 
ing the epoch of industrial pioneering, a 
virtually automatic sacrifice of almost 
everything that makes individuality sig- 
nificant.” 

A few months ago I read in Vanity Fair 
that “The Ordeal of Mark Twain” was 
“the most competent study of the great 
American humorist,” but for the life of 
me I cannot see that it is more than what 
Daudet has called “a birdlime of words.” 

Perhaps my impression is colored, how- 


ever, by my dislike for what is called 
“the younger school of American critics.” 
The school is divided into two groups: 
the Smart Alec class, led by Mencken 
and Nathan, and the serious-minded and 
equally futile group of which Brooks 
and the editors of “The New Republic,” 
of which Mr. Brooks is not an editor, are 
exponents. In both divisions of the 
school a rabble known as “The Mutual 
Admiration Society” emulate their re- 
spective leaders. The greatest living 
critic of the age, Richard Le Gallienne, 
is practically ignored today and I am 
inclined to believe that it was only the 
death of James Huneker that brought 
about a belated revival of interest in 
Huneker’s criticism. 

The tendency to pry into the family 
lives of writers, a custom which Mr. 
Brooks ascribes to Continental biogra- 
phers and of which he thoroughly ap- 
proves, is neither British nor Ameri- 
can. Mr. Brooks, however, in order to 
bear out his theory claims that Mrs. 
Clemens “suppressed” the natural outlet 
of her husband’s talent. Mr. Brooks re- 
sents her editorship even as he resents 
the Presbyterian influence of Mark 
Twain’s mother. I do not need to be 
told by a literary friend who lived at 
Hartford, and who knew the Clemens 
family during their residence in that city, 
that the “editing” done by the gentle and 
exceedingly sane Mrs. Clemens was quite 
essential; one has only to read the Queen 
Elizabeth pamphlet to understand what 
sort of material escaped from the literary 
workshop in the absence of the censor. 

Although it is absurd to take Mr. 
Brooks’s statements seriously, I am un- 
able to discover in what manner the de- 
velopment of Mark Twain’s natural talent 
would have taken place had his destiny 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Brooks. 
At what point in his career would the 
author of “The Ordeal of Mark Twain” 
have had him otherwise? In place of 
milestones Mr. Brooks has found (or 
rather placed) stumbling-blocks in what 
he considers the “natural progress” of a 
satirist; repressions extending from the 
mother who influenced to a certain extent 
his early life to the kindly Mr. Howells 
who influenced his literary style. Mark 
Twain, as we know, was advised to go 
East; both “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn” were written in the East with 
a proper retrgspect of the Mississippi 
valley in the author’s mind. Had he re- 
mained in the West the chances are that 
his humor would have remained similar 
to that of “Josh Billings” and Artemus 
Ward,—humorists, satirists if you like, 
whose stories in meaningless dialect have 
almost become extinct. Read Mark 
Twain’s “Sketches,” written in 1867 or 
thereabouts, for samples of what Mark 
Twain might have remained, and then 
thank Heaven that he found a suitable 
environment in which to write “Joan of 
Are.” But Mr. Brooks does not like 
“Joan of Arc”—so there you are. 

The bitterness of Mark Twain’s latter 
life which Mr. Brooks credits to the re- 
sult of maladjustment was brought about 
by death in his immediate family. But 
our psychological critic would have it 
otherwise: No, Mark Twain was embit- 
tered because he could not have the moon. 

If I have given the impression that 
Mr. Brooks would have preferred Mark 
Twain to remain in the West, I have 
merely followed the biographer’s mood. 
He should have remained in the West, we 
are told, only if the artist in him could 
“overcome the pioneer.” Another illumi- 
nating comment, of which I am particu- 
larly fond, is apropos of a room in the 
house of a Missouri town, as amusingly 
described in “Life on the Mississippi.” 
“How indeed,’ writes Mr. Brooks, 
“could the cultural background of that 
society have been anything but stagnant 
when no fresh stream of cultural interest 
could possibly penetrate through the 
foreground?” 

How indeed? Or rather, I should say, 
it couldn’t. Decidedly not. 

Randolph Edgar, 
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DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


Interrelations of Different Departments of 
Same Corporation Di d—suppl 
menting Written Contracts 

The effect of shipping instructions giv- 
en to a corporate seller’s department 
manager pes nny | a transaction be- 
longing to another department was con- 
sidered by the Michigan supreme court 
in the case of Hage et al. vs. E. L. 
Wellman Co., 187 N.W. 404. 

Defendant company, dealing in grain, 
feed, etc., maintained four departments 
(beans, grain, feed and bags). Its grain 
manager, A. N. Sheffield, confirmed a 
sale to plaintiffs of two cars of corn. 
Later, Manager Rudolph of the feed de- 
partment called plaintiffs up by phone, 
asking how they were “fixed for feed.” 
It is found that in the same conversation 
plaintiffs, referring to the corn contract, 
told Rudolph that they had two cars of 
corn coming from defendant, and di- 
rected that the same be_ shipped. 
Rudolph replied that he would call the 
“grain man’s” attention to the matter. 
Still later the defendant notified plain- 
tiffs that the corn contract had been 
canceled, relying on plaintiff’s failure to 
give shipping instructions. 

When plaintiffs sued for damages for 
nondelivery of the corn, the principal 
point in controversy concerned the au- 
thority of Sheffield to receive shipping in- 
structions under a contract belonging to 
another department of defendant’s busi- 
ness. The court holds that the jury were 
justified in finding that it was within 
Sheffield’s apparent authority to receive 
such instructions. Part of the opinion 
reads: 

“This was a long-distance telephone 
transaction, a method of communication 
by which a vast volume of the world’s 
business is now transacted. The persons 
speaking for the negotiating parties 
neither saw nor knew each other. Each 
represented a business concern called for 
and answered from its office in the usual 
way. ... 

oPhis communication was clearly rele- 
vant to his employer’s business, natural- 
ly suggested by the inquiry as to feed in 
a telephone call from defendant, of 
whom plaintiffs had bought corn for de- 
livery that month. If defendant had in 
its organization privately so restricted 
the authority of its managers in doing 
business with the public that none of 
them could accept or recognize for it a 
telephone communication touching de- 
fendant’s business from a customer he 
called up from its office during business 
hours for business purposes, unless the 
communication related to his exclusive 
department, it can well be urged that de- 
fendant must at its peril so advise the 
mistaken or inquiring customer through 
its answering manager or otherwise. — 

“Rudolph not only failed to undeceive 
' the uninformed customer in that particu- 
lar, as he admits, but, as Hage testified, 
apparently accepted the message for de- 
fendant and said he would call the at- 
tention of the grain man to it. The man- 
ner in which this telephone conversation 
arose and was conducted fairly gave 
color to his apparent authority in that 
particular. Private instructions or lim- 
itations on his apparent authority not 
known to plaintiffs were not binding up- 
on them. Agency and authority are 
questions for the jury when material 
facts are in dispute.” : 

Another point decided by the court is 
that, inasmuch as the written contract, 
evidenced by confirmation signed by both 
parties, failed definitely to state the 
place where delivery was to be made, 
there was no violation of the rule of law 
against contradicting or varying the 
terms of the written agreement to per- 
mit plaintiffs to “supply that omission by 
showing the intention of the parties, by 
proof of their conduct, oral instructions, 
and all other circumstances of the case 
tending to prove their mutual under- 
standing upon that point.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 














MERCHANT MARINE MATTERS 
The Shipping Board has appointed 
three of its commissioners as a commit- 
tee to act for the board in all matters re- 
lating to section 23 of the merchant ma- 
rine act, 1920. This section allows per- 
sons during the next 10 years to deduct 
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earnings from American ships for sur- 
tax purposes, provided the amount which 
would have been so collected in taxes is 
invested in building new ships here. It 
also permits sellers of American boats 
built before 1914 to deduct the sales 
price for all income tax purposes, pro- 
vided the proceeds are used in new con- 
struction. 





BRITISH IMPORTS OF FLOUR 


Glasgow Importer Points Out Some Interest- 
ing Phases of British Millers’ Campaign 
Against Foreign Flour 


Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, has 
written the following communication to 
the Glasgow Herald, from which publi- 
cation it is reproduced: 

“The safeguarding of industries act, 
now suffering from general paralysis, af- 





forded, in its robust days, a useful work- 
ing model of protection. 

“But the protectionist attack on free 
trade, baffled on one front, merely 
changes its point of attack. It may have 
been noticed that the president of the 
Board of Trade was asked in the House 
of Commons on Monday ‘whether he will 
consider the desirability of prohibiting 
the importation into this country of flour, 
in preference to wheat, thereby increas- 
ing and cheapening the supply of offals 
for feeding purposes, and also assisting 
the milling industry at home in the em- 
ployment of more labor’; to which Mr. 
Baldwin replied: 

“*Without fresh legislation, His Maj- 
esty’s government has no power to re- 
strict the importation of flour, and I do 
not think it desirable to introduce such 
legislation. I have observed that, since 
the reduction in the price of flour in this 
country, the proportion of flour to wheat 
in our imports has shown a very sensible 
decline.’ 

“It happens that the milling newspa- 
pers have been pointing out that the 
large millers by combining, and thus cut- 
ting out intermediate handlers, are now 
buying wheat at the lowest possible price. 
This concentrated buying is in itself 








good, but what it indicates is that less 
than half a dozen large port millers, 
working into each other’s hands, are now 
in control of the bread supplies of the 
country, except in so far as these are 
furnished by importations of flour. 
“Those flour importations do not 
amount to more than 15 per cent of the 
total consumption, but they are of ex- 
treme importance because they stand in 
the way of the formation of a milling 
trust, which would dictate not only the 
price of flour but the price of bread. 
This is no supposition, for the same mill- 
ing papers have recently contained arti- 
cles advocating the starting of bakeries 
by the millers in opposition to bakers 
who persist in buying imported flour. 
“But as long as Canada and Australia, 
from which we are now receiving most of 
our imported flour, are permitted to ship 
flour, this scheme of control cannot be 
brought into effect. Sir Arthur Hol- 


brook’s move in the House of Commons, 
probably instigated from the same cen- 
ter, is therefore part of the same cam- 
paign. But the hollowness of his case 
rests in this. He is seeking to make it 
attractive to the farming community, and 
to the community in general, when he 
claims that the milling of all the wheat in 
this country would mean that the by- 
products from the wheat, which are about 
30 per cent of the whole, and are com- 
monly known as ‘offal, would be so 
lowered in price that the country would 
be benefited by the cheaper meat and 
dairy produce produced. 

“He is either entirely ignorant on this 
matter or he presumed on the ignorance 
of the House of Commons. Those same 
port millers, in whose interest he is talk- 
ing, have always found a good market 
for their offals in the Baltic countries, 
particularly in Denmark, where there are 
very few millers. They have always 
shipped a large portion of their offals to 
those markets. It is even suspected that 
that is their occasional dumping ground. 
Those offals come back to this country 
in the shape of dairy produce and meats, 
which compete directly with those fur- 
nished by the farmers in this country, 
who at the same time for their compara- 
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tively small orders for offals are com- 
pelled to pay a higher price than the 
prices ruling in Denmark. 

“This is one proof, amongst many 
others, of what a protectionist policy 
really leads to, and furnishes another 
evidence of the soundness of Cobden’s 
theory, that while universal free trade 
would be a universal benefit, British free 
trade would benefit Britain, although all 
the rest of the world adhered to protec- 
tion.” 





IN A MOTHER’S MEMORY 





In Memory of Our Wonderful 
Mother 


Of whom it is impossible for us 
to speak without pride, yet with 
voices that falter, who in the time 
far off, when we were children, 
bound up our childish hurts and 
healed them with a _ kiss, who 
through the long years shared with 
us things bitter and sweet. Soft- 
ening the evil, enhancing the good, 
guiding by example, ever giving 
inspiration—we, her children, dedi- 
cate this Memorial to our lovable, 
grand and noble mother. 


Daisy HorrmMan JouHNTz, 
Ratepw Waxpo Horrman, 
Emmett Vivian Horrman, 
Tuap Leon HorrmMan. 











The foregoing lines form the title page 
of a very beautifully printed and bound 
book issued in memory of Catherine 
America Hopkins Hoffman by her daugh- 
ter and three living sons. 

Mrs. Hoffman, who was the wife of 
Christian B. Hoffman, of the C. Hoff- 
man & Son Milling Co., Enterprise, Kan- 
sas, which concern afterwards became a 
part of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., died 
June 19, 1920, after an unusually full, 
rich and useful life. Although she spent 
the greater number of her years in a 
country town, nearly half a century in 
the little Kansas city of Enterprise, she 
became through sheer force of her own 
personality widely known and much 
loved throughout the Southwest. In her 
later years, through her work in connec- 
tion with women’s clubs and the Kansas 
State Federation, her fame and influence 
spread beyond her own state and she be- 
came in some degree a national figure in 
work having to do with the advancement 
of women. A native of Virginia, she 
brought to her Kansas home the gracious 
hospitality, the simple friendliness and 
the gentle manners traditionally associat- 
ed with southern women. The Hoffman 
home at Enterprise was, under Mrs. Hoff- 
man’s influence, one in which met the 
warm welcome of the South with the 
generous hospitality of the West. Al- 
though her devotion to her work and her 
ideals was intense, she was first of all 
mother and head of her own home and 
her most loyal followers in all of her 
public work were the members of her 
own family. 

The book now printed in her memory 
contains, in addition to the story of her 
long and useful life and sketches and 
verses by her children, tributes by her 
friends and associates, including Charles 
M. Harger, Enos A. Mills, Catherine 
Chapman Catt, Margaret Hill McCarter, 
Senator Arthur Capper, Dr. Henry J. 
Waters and many others. The publica- 
tion is for private circulation only and 
is being sent to friends of the family. 





DESCRIBING FLOUR 

Although, of course, particularity of 
description of flour in legal papers is 
desirable where it is sought to reach a 
particular mass of flour, a decision hand- 
ed down by the Oregon supreme court 
in the case of Foredice vs. Rinehart, 11 
Oregon, 208, shows that a description by 
quantity and brand will usually suffice 
when the particular goods may be point- 
ed out. 

The suit was brought to recover a 
quantity of flour by replevin, and de- 
fendant complained that the goods were 
not sufficiently described in the replevin 
papers. The court did not sustain this 
contention. It is held that, since defend- 


ant seems to have retained possession of 
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the goods pending determination of the 
suit, he was in no position to complain 
of any indefiniteness of description in 
the papers. But, apart from this, the 
court treats the description as sufficient, 
saying: 

“There can be no doubt that an exceed- 
ingly strict rule of practice formerly 
prevailed in regard to the description of 
property in replevin, but of late years 
the stringency af this rule has been 
much relaxed. . . . The description goes 
to the identification of the thing—the 
property claimed—and when this is done 
with reasonable certainty, this object is 
accomplished, and the purpose of the 
law subserved. Whatever goes beyond 
this, would seem to be needlessly strin- 
gent, and subserve no good purpose. 

“Now the flour in question is described 
as in sacks, a part of which was branded 
with Caveniss & Sterling’s brand of 
Island City Mills, and the other marked 
with a brand of the mill at Weston, and 
considering the nature of the subject to 
be described, there would seem to be in 
the description as reasonable a degree of 
certainty as the nature of the subject 
will admit of. 

“It is said that there ought to be such 
a description of the property as would en- 
able the officer with his writ alone to dis- 
tinguish it from other property of the 
same kind; but in Warner vs. Angen- 
baugh, 15 Sergh. & R. 11, the court says: 
‘that officer is not obliged to execute the 
writ unless somebody attend to point 
out the things he is to deliver.’ . . . Nor 
in practice is he usually expected to do 
this, but the plaintiff or some one on his 
behalf points out the goods or property 
which has been taken from him, and to 
which his affidavit or judgment relates. 

. . ‘Barrels of flour’ may be a proper 
description of flour in bags, because the 
common usage of trade in many parts 
of the country warrants it.” (Wells on 
Replevin, sec. 180.)” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output and direct foreign shipments by 
months on the present crop year, with com- 
parisons, in barrels: . 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Sept. 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 
Oct.. 1,831,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 
Nov.. 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 
Dec.. 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 
Jan.. 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 
Feb.. 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 
Mch.. 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 
April. 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 
May. 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 1,548,220 
June. 968,870 940,390 1,379,690 1,095,210 





10 m 12,161,545 11,860,680 14,577,335 14,071,260 





TUlY.. secesses 1,116,655 1,314,545 1,056,345 
AUB... cocccces 1,547,510 1,225,730 1,416,025 
Feat .ccvsese 14,524,845 17,117,610 16,543,630 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
September 148,210 131,245 37,115 .seeee 








October... 111,640 94,830° 89,255 000086 
November, 19,175 35,940 18,585 364,336 
December. 66,610 42,675 | 31,650 387,510 
January... 46,735 76,880 78,900 146,975 
February.. 123,596 9,220 36,860 ...... 
March..... 111,570 149,845 100,605 35,850 
po 72,080 94,495 30,995 123,640 
: it ee 74,355 94,955 61,435 276,230 
June. ...06 32,210 101,200 136,665 116,595 

1) mos.. 806,180 881,285 622,065 1,451,135 
PUY. 620445 See 72,060 65,886 cece ° 
AUQUM cscs severe 68,495 48,840 

Feat...ss scenes 971,840 736,740 1,451,135 





United States—Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States corn crop of 1922, based on 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 
1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 Av. 





Pennsylvania ++. 70,901 76,272 64,292 
ViNGtN sxccasien 54,182 47,600 53,825 
North Carolina .. 45,897 49,254 54,570 
Georgia, ..ccccees 56,081 69,975 66,439 
CRW ccusnen bees 150,993 159,326 146,946 
NGM, scccccecs 170,749 169,848 182,569 
Si ee 303,726 305,966 337,245 
Mic WE bsvence 62,532 66,417 61,710 
Wisconsin obs h-a 88,751 97,482 69,152 
Minnesota ...... 131,221 140,507 106,664 
Oe ee Rios 403,684 
Missouri 176,224 
South Dakota 97,297 
-ebraska 200,936 
K insas 94,417 102,142 85,679 
Aentucky ....... 94,378 82,150 97,152 
rennessee ....... 80,552 90,713 86,490 
Alabama C0 ee Keee 53,035 62,651 59,668 
Mississippi Teer 51,339 57,096 55,702 
Louisiana oeeseee 29,736 35,022 32,558 
a Oe 122,622 156,920 112,648 
Oklahoma ....... 52,214 76,925 50,270 
Arkansas ....... 47,387 60,148 48,167 





United States.2,860,245 3,080,372 2,830,942 
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“Yes,” said the dentist, “to insure pain- 
less extraction you'll have to take gas, 
and that’s fifty cents extra.” 

“Oh!” said Casey, “I guess the old 
way’ll be best; never mind the gas.” 

“You’re a brave man,” said the den- 
tist. 

“Oh!” said Casey, “it ain’t me that’s 
got the tooth; it’s my wife.” 

—New York Central Lines Magazine. 
* #* 


“What, Madame Newrich, do I see a 
portrait of the kaiser in your house!” 
“But did we not always regard him 
as the originator of the war: thence of 
our fortunes?” 
—Les Hommes du Jour (Paris). 
* a 


“When I was in London just after 
the armistice,’ said Richard Connell, 
who went across with a New York regi- 
ment, “I saw three of General O’Ryan’s 
soldiers march up to a policeman. ‘Say, 
officer, said one of them; ‘tell us how 
to get to the swellest hash-house in this 
burg.’ The ‘bobby’ thought it over for a 
moment. Then he said, ‘If I taikes yer 
meanin’ right, I think as ’ow you'd better 
taike a taxi to the Clerridge.’ 

“The Claridge is a fashionable hotel 
and restaurant. The three got into the 
taxi at once. I got into another and 
followed. The restaurant was crowded 
when the three entered. In a loud voice 
one of them waved an arm at the head 
waiter. 

“*Hi, gassong! Toot sweet! 

“The waiter came. 

“*Yes, sir?’ 

“*We want the swellest feed in this 
joint, said another, ‘also toot sweet!’ 

“*Yes, sir, said the waiter. He bowed 
and showed them to a table, People 
were looking round everywhere. 

“‘And say, gassong,’ said the third, 
‘bring a couple of quarts of champagne 
with the eats—see?—and the tooter the 
sweeter! We're Americans, we are!’ 

“The waiter, rubbing his hands polite- 
ly together, bowed again. 

“Yes, sir,” he said; ‘I’ll warn the other 
guests.’” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


* * 


First Crook: “Cheerio, old thing. Had 
a nice crime last night?” 

Second Crook: “Rather! Never in 
trouble all the round. That new jimmy 
of mine is absolutely the best club in 
my bag.” —Passing Show (London). 


* * 


“Where did you get the plot for your 
second novel?” 

“From the film version of my first.” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 
* * 

Peru is to have a statue of Liberty. 
This is regarded as the first step toward 
prohibition. —Punch. 

* * 

Sandy: “Braw gowans! Ma bonnie wee 
lass! An’ wi’ ye ha’ a tassie o’ guid willie- 
waugh, ere ye raike canty to yon manzy 
kirk?” 

Mac: “Shame, mither! Is your pow 
beld, that ye ken not yon mooted corby 
ha’ left her hauf lane i’ the bughts?” 

Voice from Within: “Hae it yer ain 
way! Baith o’ ye!” —Yale Record. 

* * 

“Ah,” sighed the serious faced passen- 
ger, “how little we know of the future 
and what it has in store for us.” 

“That’s true,” his seatmate responded. 

“Little did I think when some 30 years 
ago I carved my initials on the desk in 
the old country school that I would some 
day grow up and fail to become famous.” 

—Boston Transcript. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED, ENERGETIC 
grain and feed man to act as assistant to 
grain buyer and byproduct feed salesman; 
no travelling; give experience and all per- 
sonal particulars, also salary expected. 
Address 696, care Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, 108 South La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill, 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
New England, New York state and Penn- 
sylvania; only men with following will be 
considered; earnings proportioned to results 
secured, but excellent proposition and qual- 
ity flour; central states mill. Address 13, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio 


IOWA SALESMAN WANTED—KANSAS 
mill with excellent reputation, making 
highest quality flour, wants experienced 
salesman for resale work and direct car lot 
business from mill; splendid opportunity 
for the right man; write in detail, giving 
age, experience, salary expected, and refer- 
ences, Address 703, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLER 
to run our 100-bbl mill; state age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. Address Hart- 
ford Milling Co., Hartford, 8. D. 





BROKERS, ATTENTION 


A good Kansas milling company 
with 1,000 bbls daily capacity, 
manufacturing high class hard 
winter wheat flour for both bak- 
ery and family trade, solicits 
correspondence from live wire 
brokers in Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina; we offer an excellent 
proposition in the way of co- 
operation and support. Address 
879, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE SALESMEN FOR 
New York and Pennsylvania territory re- 
spectively, with wide acquaintance among 
bakery trade. Write Samuel Knighton & 
Son, Produce Exchange, New York. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


Central Kansas mill with well- 
established business to both job- 
bers and bakers in Ohio has an 
opening for salesman to cover 
that state. Must have trade ac- 
quaintance, experience and be 
able to furnish highest refer- 
ences from former employers. 
Exceptional opportunity for a 
man who knows the Ohio trade; 
correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 880, care. Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH WELL- 
established brands has an opening for first 
class salesman in Michigan; wants a man 
with experience and who can get results. 
Address 700, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. , 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—tThe services of a high 
class flour salesman to represent 
us in New York, Philadelphia 
and eastern cities, calling on job- 
bing trade; permanent position, 
Apply quickly, giving full refer- 
ence, 


Roanoke City Mills, Inc., 
Roanoke, Va. 


LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings in southern Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan and southern Illinois for experienced 
safesmen who have following with the 
bakery trade; must have A-1 record. Ad- 
dress 674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND HIGH 
grade salesman to cover eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for old established spring wheat mill 
with reputation for manufacturing high 
quality flour; want man with good record. 
Address 701, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE AND REPUTABLE SPRING 
wheat mill making high quality flour wants 
first class salesman, eastern Pennsylvania 
territory, where trade already established; 
applicant must be salesman of recognized 
ability, one who has made record and who 
wants to advance, and must be able to open 
new accounts and sell quality goods at full 
prices; give full information regarding age, 
previous connections and past history in 
first letter. Address 726, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS CHIEF CHEMIST, EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience in a flour mill laboratory; best 
qualifications. Address 677, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MAN IN 
large mill or miller and manager in small 
mill; best of references from the best 
mills. Address P. O. Box 651, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR AS MILLER AND 
manager, with mill of any capacity, where 
an interest can be purchased if satisfactory. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

MILLING CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN, COM- 
pleting course in milling chemistry at Dun- 
woody Institute, desires position by last of 
August. Address 720, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT CHEMIST 
in mill laboratory; graduate from Dun- 
woody Institute; best of references fur- 
nished. Address 691, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 














AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL, BY 
miller of long experience with spring and 
winter wheat; do millwright work; no 
liquor or tobacco; best of references. Ad- 
dress 717, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 714, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








BY PRACTICAL, DEPENDABLE HEAD 
miller, qualified and competent to meet 
close competition; experienced in all sys- 
tems, including Midgets; my services will 
be first class. Address 708, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the car buying trade 
throughout New England, wishes to con- 
nect with a northwestern or southwestern 
mill making quality flour. Address 712, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 660, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN LARGE MILL 
by a man of proved milling ability, wide 
and unique experience in the latest im- 
proved milling processes now being adopted 
by advanced mills, assuring milling results 
hitherto unobtainable. Address 692, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALES MANAGER WITH REPUTABLE 
northwestern mill is open for a proposition 
from either a southwestern or northwestern 
mill; capable, also, of assisting in manage- 
ment of the business; full particulars and 
good references upon request. Address 723, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT IN 
southwestern mill of not less than 1,000 
bbls daily capacity; seven years’ experi- 
ence; good standing with the trade; excel- 
lent references; now employed, but good 
reason for making change. Address 675, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


my ay _~ yo ~~ 4 ee 

our is desirous of connecting wit Self Ri Fl 

EXPERIENCED GRAIN AND FEED MAN, good live brokers in Ohio, Michigan and ” sing our 
having bought grain in Minnesota, Dakotas Indiana territories. Correspondence 
and Wisconsin, four years manager for co- solicited if you can sell ane flour ” 
operative company, all side lines, also trav- Size Gith aaliineny te Beek tobtee. Aa best made with 


elling experience, seeks position as solicitor, , Grindin and 
travelling auditor or manager. What have eae Northwestern Miller, & 


you? Address Lock Box 187, Rio, Wis. VI . TO R Corrugating 


AS HEAD MILLER IN FIRST CLASS MILL > 
up to 300 bbis; 28 years’ experience, hard PI ospl ate 


or soft wheat, long or short system, with 
reliable company; stat es u can pa WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS . 
- a i ian teen ae a — High-Grade Work 


for all around mill man; go anywhere; covering loss or damage to grain, 
ve eat, Teferences from past employers. || flour "ana mill products. | ‘Do ‘noi hi 
, , overlook delay, shortage, decline in V Ch cal W: ks ; hd 
Minneapolis, market and deterioration claims. .. ictor emi or Twin City Machine Co. 
We h t i i . A , PROPS. 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- ie ee ee ae sates oom oh Ses a Sommnate, Sten . 
sires a connection with an aggressive win- ences: any Minneapolis bank or The as le ’ . 
ter wheat mill; have travelled West Vir- Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
ginia and Virginia and am well acquainted bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
with the Jobbing, err and wen car Association and the Traffic Club of 
rade; will consider either a commission or Minneapolis. ’ Wired 
salary and bonus arrangement. Address usse ports . 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. This service is furnished on a per- R ll Ss Re Immediately N ST & E R N ST 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. Wheat Sppere—s viene and demand 


= nas ’ 

MILL REPRESENTATIVE—YOUNG MAN THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT a jo nee pate pan bo yaa AUDITS - SYSTEMS -TAX SERVICE 
with energy and experience wants good COMPANY Rye Research Work 

live account on salary and overage ar- . 7 C be ist ’ OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY 

rangement for New York and Metropolitan 1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., ——w ~~ Nercial Ne ag ted CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 

district; domestic and export; to handle Minneapolis, Minn. 13 Water Street CwNEW YORK TWENTY OTHER ciTIES 

account exclusively; communications strict- ater 

ly confidential. Address C. G. D., care 

Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 


vsselhine SAVE MONEY 
WEES OR ALD AND TO Ime with Richardson ror cram, 
THE DEER CREEK ROLLER MILL WILL Automatic Scales rrxp. TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


be offered for sale Aug. 15 to the highest 
bidder; capacity 50 bbls daily; roller feed RICHARDSON SCALE CoO. 
mill, 50 h-p electric motor, also steam PASSAIO, N. J. - . ‘ ’ 
power; flour warehouse. B, C. Hoyt, trus- ™ Caldwell line is complete. Bearings—heavy, properly designed, 
tee, Deer Creek, Minn, and well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. 
FOR SALE—SPLENDID LOCATION FOR The entire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 


mill and elevator in a good wheat country; 

engine and boiler in good condition; spur D by 

on the Great Northern railroad; good O t e Oh 

water supply. Address 690, care North- nN e H. W. CALDWELL & SON co. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
western Miller, Minneapolis. Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. 

































































FOR SALE—BEST FLOUR MILL IN WIS- SPACE IN y—) 
consin, 135 bbls capacity, concrete dam, = Ves 
Cc. & N. W. siding; transit from West and The F er > 
Minneapolis; will also sell electric light i - Fis 
plant lighting the town, which is separate; q RN om Mm 
population 1,200. Write Box 264, Gales- nnibersarp umber Y il 
ville, Wis. of | |! 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A GOOD COUN- s 
try mill located at Renville, Minn; has an The Porthwestern Piller 
excellent local trade and territory near by; 
this is a good opportunity for one who should be reserved now 
wishes to go into business for himself. . : 
Reply to V. W. O’Connor, 1335 Summit although it will not be 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn, published until next year, 


FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL, FULLY because it takes time to 


oouves’ for local ea er" oy + in produce an edition of this 
rst class condition, locate n the heart 
of the Reed waent cneeee necessary w character and details ELEC I RIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
spose e e oO se e estate; . 
ill h 1 b ful; cheap should be arranged in ad- 
mill [has always, bean, sucosnstul; head psi ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 
a Ps pecia ng in Synchronous otors 


vator Co., Lethbridge, Alta, 
Rates on application. and Vertical Alternators. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN STAT yh 4 MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
climate, all year feeding; capacity 60 tons 
per day; bulk storage, 1,000 tons; business 
established 12 years, and showing turnover 
of approximately $500,000 per year; this 
mill is in excellent order, respouted in 1921 
and has first class equipment; capital nec- 
essary approximately $50,000. Address 693, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF PRESENT 
financial conditions we offer for sale to 
the highest bidder our 450-bbl flour mill, 
located at Arlington, S. D., on the main 
line of the C. & N. W. railway and the 
Watertown and Sioux Falls branch of the 
Great Northern; plant is fully equipped 
and in good running condition; mill build- 
ing iron-clad, four stories and basement; 
elevator capacity 75,000 bus; good power 
plant; large warehouse; detailed descrip- 
tion upon request; bids to be submitted to 
the board of directors on or before Aug. 8, 
1922; right reserved to reject any and all 
bids. Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, 
8. D, 























RR et Cee ernie et nk 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE FOR SPOT 
cash, southern or central Wisconsin rye 
mill of 100 to 200 bbis capacity, water 
power preferred; price must be right; give 
full details in first letter. Address ‘Mill 
Owner,” care Northwestern Miller, 6506 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—45,000-BU ELEVATOR AT 
Minco, Okla., on Rock Island railroad be- 
tween El Reno and Chickasha; excellent 
country; good crops; will make reasonable 
price or will lease to responsible party. 
Address First National Bank, Chickasha, 
Okla, ’ 





Minnesota Mill manufacturing quality 
flour desires to correspond with good 
live broker for New England States. 
If you do not have a quality flour ac- 
count and can sell flour, write us. 
Give full reference in first letter. Ad- 
dress 721, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
































